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PREFACE 


A common admiration for the Bhagavadgitd 
seems now to bind together all educated Indians 
who take any interest in religion, to whatever 
section of the community they may belong. These 
lectures, which aim at a systematic and critical ex¬ 
position of the philosophy of the Gita, such as may 
commend itself to those who are trained under the 
current system of education, will serve, it is hoped, 
to deepen and widen this bond. To the writer of 
these lectures, this bond is a most happy 
augury of the progress of true religion in the 
country in the near future. An idea of the contents 
of the book will be got from the index and from 
the detailed summary of each lecture given at the 
end of the twelfth. The extant commentaries on 
the Gitd, though one or other of them is indis¬ 
pensable for a proper understanding of the book, 
do not, however, explain the philosophical doc¬ 
trines implied in its teachings. While, therefore, 



I have endeavoured, as much as I could, to secure 
their help for the reader who cannot go through 
them, I have explained at length the views which 
they only touch upon, evidently supposing them 
to be well-known to their readers. Even where 
the Gita is clear, for instance where it sets forth 
particular sddhanas or spiritual exercises, a modem 
reader, one accustomed to order and arrangement 
in all that he reads, requires a systematic statement 
and exposition of the subject dealt with. Where 
he misses this in the book itself, he will find that 
much care has been taken in these lectures to give 
him the help he needs. In one other respect, these 
lectures may be of use to the reader. An 
educated Indian of the present day comes 
to read the Gita, and in fact all the sacred books 
of his country, with a mind very different from 
that of his ancestors. His critical faculty has been 
fully awakened, and however reverent he may be, 
he cannot accept anything without proof, and if he 
has studied western systems of logic, philosophy 
and historical criticism, he cannot but look upon his 
scriptures, not to speak of other departments of the 
literature of his country, in the light of these 
sciences. Now, these lectures will, it is hoped, 
help such a reader to see what the Gita, means 
when'studied by the help of the light which our 
education has imparted to us. It seems to the 



present writer that if science and historical criti¬ 
cism have taken away certain things from us, those 
things are not comparable in value to others which 
they have helped to make clear and make our own 
for ever. The net gain of the present contact of 
Indian and Western systems seems to me, therefore, 
to be very great—nothing short of a confirmation 
of the fundamental teachings of our scriptures and 
the eradication of long-standing errors injurious to 
the true life of the spirit. 

The writer and readers of these lectures are 
indebted for their preparation and publication to 
the deep piety and unstinted charity of the 
enlightened Raja of Pithapuram,’ whose active 
interest in all matters affecting the good of his 
country is too well known to need particular men¬ 
tion. A lectureship founded by him in connection 
with the Theological Society of the Sadharan 
Brahma Sam^j enabled the author to write and 
deliver this series. A ^second series is in course 
of delivery under the same distinguished patron¬ 
age, and will, if it be the will of God, see the 
light next year. The author’s thankfulness to his 
kind patron for thus helping him to deliver his 
God-given message to his fellow-beings, though 
amidst increasing difficulties caused by old-age, 
ill-health and domestic afflictions, is too deep for 
expression. May the Father of all good spare this 
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faithful steward of his bounties and enable him to 
serve the cause of truth long,—long after this 
humble worker’s feeble hands have ceased to work 
and his feeble voice has been hushed ineternal 
silence ! 
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Origin and Growth of the Krishna Legend 

Om Bhur Bhuvah Sva tat Savitur varenyam 
bhargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prochodaydt. 

Reveal thy truth to me, O Holy Spirit, and 
enable me to embody it in words that can touch 
the hearts and intellects of my hearers. Fill all 
hearts with reverence and open all eyes to thy 
saving light. 

In commencing a series of , lectures on the 
Bhagavadgitd, the third great prasthdnani* of 
Hindu Theism, I remember my deep debt to my 
teachers, both ancient and modern, eastern and 
western. I bow down to the composers of the 
prasthanatrayam ,—the rishis who uttered the 
TJpanishads, the muni who thought out the 
Veddnta Sutras, and the yogin who wrote the Gita. 
I humble myself to Ach^ryas Sankara, Rdm^nuja, 
and the other commentators of the thr eeprasthdnas. 
I make my obeisance to the leaders of the Brahma 
Sam£j, the society to which I have the honour to 
belong ; and I pay my respects to those Christian 


* Institute, lit. departure. 
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saints, sages and scholars to whom I owe a large 
part of whatever humble enlightenment I possess. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Bhagavadgitd is undoubtedly the most 
popular of our sacred books. It is popular both in 
the original Sanskrit and in the modern languages 
into which it has been translated. It is popular 
not only in the country of its birth, but also in 
many foreign countries. It has been rendered 
into not only most of the vernaculars of India, 
but also the language of many other civilised 
countries in Asia and Europe. Its commentaries 
can be counted by hundreds, if not thousands, and 
Indian and foreign literature on it is continually 
increasing. It is smriti, tradition, and not sruti , 
revelation, and its place, therefore, according to the 
established mode of estimating the value of a 
sacred book, is distinctly below the Vedic Sanhitds, 
Brahmanas and TJpanishads, and in the estimation of 
philosophers, below the Vedanta Sutras ; but while 
all these are more or less confined to scholars, the 
Gitd is the common favourite of all. With the great 
revival of Sanskrit learning going on all round, 
the Upanishads are indeed becoming more and 
more popular ; but in a thousand who read the 
Gild , scarcely one perhaps reads the Upa?iishads. 
It is indeed commonly believed that the Gitd 
contains the quintessence of the Upanishads , as 
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appears from the following verse, which is in the 
mouth of every reader of the Gitd and forms a 
part of the Vaishnaviya Tanlrasdra: 

That is, “The Upanishads are cows, the cow¬ 
herd’s son, (that is, Krishna) is the milker, Prithd’s 
son (that is Arjuna) is the calf, the wiseman is the 
drinker, and the nectarlike Gita is the excellent 
milk.” I have no objection to this conception of 
the mutual relation of the Gitd and the 
Upanishads, if it is rightly understood. But I 
fear that the right sense qf the verse, at 
any rate the exact relation of the Gitd and the 
TJpanishads, is wrongly understood. It seems to be 
thought that Krishn 1 has once for all extracted the 
essence of the Upanishads and embodied it in the 
Gitd , and that to learn their purport we have 
only to read the latter and not to make an 
independent study of the former. But really both 
the calf that sucks and the milker who milks 
the cows are in each one of us, and we have to get 
the milk afresh, each one for himself. Figure apart, 
if we would understand the Gitd properly, we 
ipust study the Upanishads with a truth-seeking 
heart and interpret them with the light of the 
Universal Self, which is our own Higher 
Self, and which inspires our understandings, 
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— k dhiyoyo nah prachodaydt' However, the chief 
cause of the popularity of the Gitd is that just 
noticed, namely the current belief that it was r 
delivered as an exhortation to Arjuna b> 
Krishna, the incarnation, of the Deity. The Git($ 
has indeed its intrinsic value, without which it could 
not attain its world-wide popularity. Internal 1 
evidence proves it to be in most part an inspired 
book. But while this internal evidence appeals 
only to the°thoughtful and the spiritually minded, 
in fact only to the advanced aspirant after 
spiritual life, the inspired character of the book 
is the object of belief to every orthodox Hindu. 
The belief is all but universal in the Hindu 
world that the Gita was uttered in the battle-field 
of Kurukshetra by an incarnation of God and was 
recorded by a contemporary of his. It is this belief 
in the divine origin of the Gitd, in its being the 
word of God incarnate as man, that, apart from its 
intrinsic value, forms its principal charm, maintains 
its popularity, and perpetuates both its truths 
and errors. There are indeed various theories of 
incarnation current amongst us, Hindus, and as 
we proceed, it will be found that the present 
lecturer is a believer in one of those theories. 
But \tfith the exception of those few who have 
come under the influence of the modern science 
' of Historical Criticism, all Hindus hold that 
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Krishna, Arjuna and Vy3sa were contemporaries, 
and that the first uttered the teachings in the Gitd> 
the second heard them and the third recorded 
them. Now, it is always painful to disturb long¬ 
standing beliefs, specially wheir deep religious 
feelings have wound themselves round them; 
.but for the sake of truth—truth which, though at 
first bitter, is ultimately found to be really sweet 
and wholesome,—I must say at the very outset, as 
the fruit of my study of the results of modern 
historical research, that this universal belief of 
the Hindu world is without any real foundation. 
Krishna, Arjuna, Vyasa and Kurukshetra may 
be, and the last most probably is, historical, but 
their combination is mythical and legendary, 
and it will be my task in this opening lecture 
, of our present series to trace, so far as my time and 
humble powers will allow, the origin and growth 
(of this ' legend. I need hardly say that I am 
not an antiquarian in any sense or degree, and 
have not gone into any independent research 
worth the name. What ,1 shall give you, and 
that in very brief space, is only a summary of 
the results of research carried on by competent 
scholars. However, those of my hearers who may 
wi3h to verify these results by independent study 
will find sufficient references to guide them in their 
studies. The questions that confront us in this 
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connection are the following :—'i) When was the 
battle of Kurukshetra fought ? (2) When and 

by whom was the Mahabhdrata , of which the 
Gttd is a part, composed ? (3) Were Krishna and the 
P 4 ndavas mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata in all its 
various redactions ? (4) If not, into which of them 

and in what period of Indian history, were they 
introduced? (5) Was Krishna conceived as an in¬ 
carnation of God from the very beginning ? or (6) 
Was he deified only by a slow process of develop¬ 
ment ? We shall take up these questions^rre by one 
and answer them as best we can. \s( 

The ancient history of India is, as we all know, 
a history without 'dates. With the solitary excep¬ 
tion of the Buddhistic period, the fixing of dates in 
it is a mere guess-work based on more or less un¬ 
certain data. Our ancient literary history is usually 
divided into six periods, each occupying several 
centuries. The first is the Mantra Period, the period 
in which the Vedic hymns were composed and 
compiled. This period may again be divided into 
two sub-periods, the first being the age of the 
Rigveda and the the second that of the Srfina, Yaju 
and Atharva Vedas. The Rik hymns were much 
earlier than the others both as regards their com¬ 
position and compilation in the form of a Sanhitcf. 
This is proved both by their varying geographical 
data, showing that when the other Vedas were 
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compiled the Aryans had advanced far more 
towards the south and east than at the period 
represented by the Rigveda, and by the fact 
that except in its apparently later additions, 
the Rigveda does not mention the other Vedas, 
while the latter not only know, but largely 
borrow from the former. As to the age of the 
Vedas*. Professor Macdonell, the most recent 
historian of Sanskrit literature, says : “With 
regard to the commencement of the Vedic age, 
there seems to have been a decided tendency 
among Sanskrit scholars to place it too high. 
2 OCX) B. C. is commonly represented as its 
starting point.*' The lower limit of this 
period is supposed to be about 1000 B. C. Though 
the compilation of the later Vedas is far re¬ 
moved from that of the Rigveda , the first sub¬ 
division of the Mantra Period may roughly 
be called the period of the composition of the 
Vedas, and the second that of their compilation. 
As Mr. R. C. Datta says in his Ancient Hindu 
Civilisation : (p. 10) “The central literary 
fact of this period was the compilation of the 
Vedas.” As to the date of the first sub¬ 
division, Mr. Datta says : “What is the date 
of this period of Aryan settlements ’in the 
Panjab as pictured in the Rigveda ? We think 
we agree with the general opinion on the 
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subject when we fix 2000^, to 1 400JB. C, for 
this period of Hindu history.” Speaking of the 
changes that took place in the second sub¬ 
division of the Mantra Period, which Mr. Datta 
calls the Epic Age, he says : “Scholars have 
generally held that a period of at least four 
or five centuries was required for the great 
social and political changes of thia epoch. The 
period may therefore be supposed to have 
extended approximately from 1400 to 1000 
B. C.” The period of the compilation of the 
later Vedas was contemporaneous with the 
composition of t the earlier Brdhmanas and 
TJpanishads . In fact the Krishna Yajurveda is a 
combination of Mantra and Brdhmana , and it was 
the necessity of separating these two elements and 
having an unmixed or pure Mantra Sanbitd that 
led to the compilation of the Sukla or pure Yajur¬ 
veda. But as Brdhmanas continued to be written 
even after the Sanhitds had been finally com¬ 
piled, the composition of the Brdhmanas and 
the early TJpanishads forms a period by itself. 
This period is supposed to have extended 
from about 1000 to 500 B. C. About the lower 
limit of this period, Professor Macdonell says: “The 
lower 1 flu it of the second Vedic stratum cannot, 
however, be fixed later than 500 B. C., because its 
latest doctrines are presupposed by Buddhism, 
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and the date of the death of Buddha has been, 
with a high degree of probability, calculated, from 
the recorded dates of the various Buddhist councils, 
to be 480 B. C.” The Upanishads assigned to this 
period are the Brihadd rany aka, Chhdndogya, 
Taittirlya, Aitareya, and Kaushitaki. After 
this period vve come to the StUra Period ’ the 
period of aphoristic literature like the Srauta 
St/iras, the Grihya Sutras, the Dharma Sutras, 
Yaska’s Nirukta, Panini’s Grammar and the 
chief systems of philosophical aphorisms. To 
this period are also assigned the chief verse 
Upanishads , the Isd, Katha, Mundaka, Svetdsva- 
taya &c., as well as the canonical’ books of the 
Buddhist and Jaina systems. Speaking of the 
Siitras, Professor Macdonell says Research, it is 
true, has hitherto failed to arrive at any definite 
result as to the date of their composition. 
Linguistic investigations, however, tend to show 
that the Stftras are closely connected in time 
with the Grammarian P£nini, some of them 
appearing to be considerably anterior to him. We 
shall therefore probably not go very far wrong 
in assigning 500 and 200 B.C. as the chronological 
limits within which the Sutra literature was 
developed.” As to P 4 nini, the Professor elsewhere 
speaks of him as “belonging probably to the middle 
of the Stitra Period” (p. 39). and to “the end of 
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the fourth century B.C.” (p.22). The next period is 
called the Dharmas4stra Period, the period 
in which the chief metrical lawbooks such 
as those of Manu, Y£jnavalkya and N4rada 
were written. It dates from about B. C. 200 to 
A. D. 500. The Dkarma Sdstras are based on the 
Dkarma Stitras, but they took time to take their 
present shapes. Of the Mdnava Dkarma Sdstra, 
Professor Macdonell says : “The most important 
and earliest of the metrical Smritis is the Mdnava 
Dkarma Sdstra or Code of Manu, not improbably 
based on a Mdnava Dkarma Slitra. It is closely 
connected with the Mahdbhdrata, of which three 
books alone (lii, xii & xvi ) contain as many as 
260 of its 2684 slokas. It probably assumed its 
present shape not much later than 200 A. D.” Of 
Ydjnavalkya, the same writer says: “Its appro: late 
date seems to be about 350 A.D.’’ And of Ndt ida : 
“His date is probably 500 A. D.” To the Dharma 
S4stra Period are also assigned the chief of the 
Atharvan Upaniskads, the Prasna, Mdndtikya &c. 
and such sectarian Upanishads as the Gopdla 
Tdpaniya, the Rdma Tpaniya and the Nrisinha 
Tdpaniya. The next period is the Puranic, the one 
in which the Pnrdnas in their present forms 
were composed. It belongs rather to our later 
literary history and has no direct concern with the 
subject of our present inquiry. 
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After this rather long discussion, we are now 
prepared to take up the first of the questions 
proposed by us,—that of the date of the Kuru- 
kshetra War. It is remarkable that while our later 
literature is full of it, it finds no mention in any 
Vedic work, from the Rigveda to the Upanishads.. 
The Rigveda , in its seventh mandala , 83rd sulda, 
speaks of a great battle on the banks of the 
Parushni in which Sudds, King of the Tritsus, 
fought against and defeated a coalition of ten 
kings. This battle is mentioned in other parts 
of the Rigveda also, for instance in iii. 33 and 
vii. 33. Some of the tribes mentioned as taking 
part in the battle are the same as* are named in 
the Mahdbkdrata y but the Kurus and the 
Pdnchdlas, the principal parties in the war as 
described in the epic, are, in the Rigveda narration, 
conspicuous by their absence. In fact the Pdnchalas 
are not mentionedat all in the Rigveda and “the 
name of the Kurus is only found there,” as Prof. 
Macdonell says, “indirectly in two or three com¬ 
pounds or derivatives.” Besides, the scene of the 
battle referred to is far removed to the West from 
Kurukshetra, where the Mahdbharata war is said 
to have taken place. For these reasons, no scholar 
seems to think that it is this battle, fought in the 
dim past of Indian history, that supplied the 
original material for the conception and narration 
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of the great war in the Mahdbhdrata. We s 
however find later on an eminent American scholai 
locating the original epic in the Panjab. However, 
though the war is not mentioned in Vedic works, 
the name of the chief parties, the Kurus and the 
Pdnchdlas, and even the names of some individual 
Kurus, occur in the Yajurveda and some of the 
Brdhmanas. Prof. Macdonell (P. 156) says that 
the Kurus “are first referred to in the White 
Yajurveda." Elsewhere (p. 174) he says : “The 
geographical data of all the rescensions of the 
Yajurveda point to the territory in the middle of 
Northern India occupied by the neighbouring- 
peoples of the ‘Kurus and Pinchdlas. The country 
of the former, called Kurukshetra, is specifically the 
holy land of the Yajurvedas and of the Brdhmanas 
attached to them.” Speaking of the Satapatha 
Brdhmana attached to the Sukla Yajurveda , the 
same writer says : “If we inquire as to how far the 
legends of our Brdhmana contain the germs of th< 
later epic tales, we find that there is indeec 
some slight connection. Janmejaya, the cele 
brated king of the Kurils in the Mahdbhdrata 
is mentioned here for the first time.* The P£ndus 

* In verifying this statement, I find that Janmejaya is 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brdhmana as Parikshit. 
Janmejaya, that is, Janmejaya, the son of Parikshita, so that 
instead of one, we get in the Brdhmana the names of two of 
the personages mentioned in the epic, though no mentioi 
whatever of the war itself. 
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fever, who proved victorious in the epic war, 
ire not to be met with in this any more than in 
the oJh£r_i ?rdhmanas ; and Arjuna, the name of 
their chief, is still an appelation of Indra. But 
as the egicAri una is a- son... p£,..Iodra, his origin 
is doubtless to be traced to this epithet of Indra, ” 
(p. 216). Speaking of the historical basis of the 
Mahdbhdrata story, Prof. Macdonell says in 
another place :—“There can be little doubt that 
the original kernel of the epic has as a historical 
background an ancient conflict between the two 
neighbouring tribes of the Kurus and Panchalas, 
who finally coalesced into a single people. In the 
Yajurvedas these two tribes already appear united, 
and in the Kdthaka , King Dhritarashtra Vaichitra- 
virya, one of the chief figures of the Mahdbhdrata, 
is mentioned as a well-known person. Hence the 
historical germ of the great epic is to be traced 
to a very early period, which cannot well be later 
han the tenth century B. C.” (p. 284,85,) .. . 

Now, we should perhaps be satisfied with this 
general indication of the period in which the war 
:00k place. But Mr.'R. C. Datta goes farther and 
endeavours to fix approximately the century, if not 
the very year, in which the battle was fought. I 
shall here quote what he says on the subject, 
leaving you to judge for yourself the historical 
value of his conclusion. Mr. Datta says : 
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“Tradition has it that when the Vedas were 
compiled, the position of the solstitial points 
was observed and recorded to mark'the date. The 
jyotisha in which this observation is now found is 
a late work, not earlier than the third century 
before Christ, but the observation was certainly 
made at an ancient date, and Bentley and 
Archdeacon Pratt—both able Mathematicians— 
have gone over the calculation and found that it 
was made in 1181 B. C. Much has been written of 
late against the value of this discovery in Europe, 
America and India, but we have found nothing in 
these discussions which goes against the genuine¬ 
ness of the astronomical observation. We are in¬ 
clined to believe that the observation marks appro¬ 
ximately the true date of the final compilation of 
the Vedas, and as the work of compilation occupied 
numerous teachers for generations together, we 
may suppose that the Vedas were compiled during 
the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B. C. And 
this date falls within the period we have assigned 
for the second epoch. Next, with regard to the 
Kuru-Panchala war. The annals of different 
kingdoms in India allude to this ancient war, and 
some of these annals are not unreliable. The 
founder of Buddhism lived in the sixth century 1 
B. C. and we learn from the annals of Magadha 
that thirty-five kings reigned between the Kuru- 
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P£nch41a war and the time of Buddha. Allowing 
twenty years to each reign, this would place the 
war in the . thirteenth century B. C. Again, we 
know from coins that Kaniksha ruled in Kashmira 
in the first century A. D., and his successor 
Abhimanyu probably reigned towards the close of 
that century. The historian of Kashmira informs 
us that fifty-two kings reigned for 1226 ^ars 
from the time of the Kuru-P£nch3la war to the 
time of Abhimanyu, and this .would place the war 
in the twelfth century B. C. We do not ask the 
reader to accept any of the particular dates given 
above. It is almost impossible to fix any precise 
date in the history of India before Alexander the 
Great visited the land, and we may well hesitate, 
even when astronomical calculations point to a 
particular year or historical lists point to a parti¬ 
cular century. All that we ask, and all that we 
are entitled to ask, is that the reader will now find 
it possible to accept the fact that the Vedas were 
finally compiled and the Kuru-P£nch3la war was 
' fought sometime about the thirteenth century,-or 
the twelfth century B.C.” / : ; V 

We now come to discuss the date of the com¬ 
position of the Mahdbhdrata . Those who have no 
first hand acquaintance with the book, but know 
%{it only from hearsay or from such vernacular 
compendiums as Kasid^sa’s, usually think of it as 
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a single undivided work and the production of a 
single author. But even a superficial study of the 
book in the original Sanskrit or in a literal tran¬ 
slation is enough to show to the unbiassed reader 
that it is the work of many hands, the product of 
many ages, and a conglomeration of ill-joined and 
ill-arranged parts. Vydsa is said to be its author. 
But<rjvhere is Vy£sa in the book? It begins with 
the statement that while Saunaka and other rishis 
were offering a great yajna in the Naimisha forest, 
Ugrasravi, the great Pauranika or story-teller, 
arrived there and at Saunaka’s request recited the 
Mahdbhdrata as he had heard it from Vaisam- 
p^yana, who had heard it from Vy4sa. Ugrasravi, 
then, would seem to be the speaker throughout the 
whole narration. But the person who speaks of 
Ugrasrav4,Vaisamp£yana and Vy2sa cannot be any 
one of them, and it is he, it would seem, who is the 
real writer, at any rate the last redactor of the 
Mahdbhdrata* No one can say who this writer 
or redactor is. Then, no one knows, not even 
the book itself, where the Mahdbhdrata really 
begins. The first chapter of the book is called the 
Anukramanikddhydya , the chapter of contents, 
and gives a brief summary of them. Now, such 
summaries are to be found in other parts of the 
book also, and show, perhaps more clearly than^ 
anything else, how the original narrative, whoever 
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may have been its author, have been tempered 
with and added to by various later writers. 
However, in this first summary it is said that 
some consider the first verse, some the beginning 
of the Astzfea Parva , and some the story 
of R2j£ Uparichara as the beginning of the 
Mahdbhdrata . But in fact this last beginning 

seems as little the real beginning as the 
other two. The only difference is that while 
in the earlier parts Ugrasravd is said to be the 
direct speaker, in this and the following parts 
the speaker, as introduced by Ugrasravd, is 
Vaisampayana, the hearers being Rdj£ Janme- 
jaya, Arjuna’s great-grandson, and his priests 
and courtiers. Vyasa, Janmejaya’s natural 
great-great-grandfather, of course survives all 
his progeny and is present at the snake sacrifice 
and listens to his disciple’s recitation of his own 
work! Vaisampayana, in the course of his 
narration, is represented as saying that Vyisa 
taught his Mahdbhdrata to his pupils, Sumantu, 
Jaimini, Paila and Vaisampayana, and to his own 
son, Suka, and that each of them published a 
distinct Sanhitd or compilation of the Mahd¬ 
bhdrata. Do my hearers catch the significance 
of this statement ? The original Mahdbhdrata 
by Vy3sa goes as far from us as possible. No 
one can say what it was. The Mahdbhdrata we 
2 
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read is plainly said to be only one of several 
versions of the story, as originally told by Vydsa, 
and it is written neither by Vaisamp^yana nor 
by Ugrasrava, but by an unknown writer or 
number of writers who speak to us about them. 

But the present Mahdbhdrata is not without 
faint traces of the bulk and contents of the original 
poem or collection of poems. In . the opening 
chapter already referred to, it is said that the 
Bharata Sanhita (as the book is therein called) 
as originally composed by Vydsa, consisted of 
24000 slokas and that in this form it did not 
include the episodes. Vy2sa is then said to have 
added to the original poem, so that it grew into 
sixty lakhs of slokas of which only one lakh exist 
on the earth. In the second chapter, called the 
Parva Sangraha , the enumeration of parvas or 
chapters, the number of slokas enumerated is 84,836. 
But the actual number found in the current 
rescensions of the poem, including the supplement¬ 
ary portion, called the Harivansa, is 107,390. 
The statement in the first chapter, then, of the 
poem containing a hundred thousand slokas, must 
have been made long after the actual enumeration 
of slokas in the second, and the reference to the 
supplementary parts in the second chapter must 
also be of the nature of an addition or interpolation. 
However, in the light of these statements in the 
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poem itself, we find in it three distinct strata, 
successive in their origin. But European oriental¬ 
ists are by no means satisfied that the first of 
> hese three, namely that which is said to have 
contained 24000 slokas , was really the first. In 
the first chapter there is a statement that there 
are 8800 slokas in the book which no one except 
Vydsa and Suka can fully understand, which even 
Sanjaya (the all-seeing messenger by whom the 
incidents of the battle were daily reported to 
Dhritardshtra) can scarcely understand. This 
statement is interpreted by these orientalists as 
^meaning that the poem, in its original form, con¬ 
tained only 8800 slokas. Ii this interpretation is 
right, there seem to be four, instead of three, strata 
"in the poem as it has come down to us,—the first 
- containing 8800 slokas, the second 24000, the third 
84,836, and the fourth and last 107,390. The 
question of the date of the poem therefore resolves 
itself into the question, at what date was each of 
these four strata composed ? 

Now, the earliest mention of the MalulbJutrata 
in our literature occurs in Asvaldyana’s Grihya 
Sutras, III. 4.4, where the poem as well as some 
of its early compilers are named in the course of 
an enumeration of teachers and their works. Thus 
the first form of the poem may be traced to the 
earlier part of the Siitra period. There are indeed 
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references in the Brahmanas and the XJpanishau 
of a class of literature called Itihdsa Purdna , whicl 
probably consisted of old heroic songs some of 
which perhaps described the Kuru-Pdnch£la war. 
These may very well have formed the materials 
of which the earliest form of our poem w? 
composed. “To the period of this original ep : 
doubtless belong,” says Professor Macdonell, ‘ r th 
traces the Mahdbhdrata has preserved unchange 
of the heroic spirit,and the customs of ancient time 
so different from the later state of things whic' 
the M'ahdbhdrata as a whole reflects. To thi' 
period also belongs the figure of Brahmd as the 
highest God. < The evidence of Pali literature 
shows that Brahm£ already occupied that position 
in Buddha’s time. We may then perhaps assume 
that the original form of our epic came into being 
about the fifth centur y B. CL” 

The second form of the poem, that in whicl 
it is said to have contained twenty-four thousand 
slokas, seems to have been composed much later 
in the same period. One of the marks of the 
later origin of this form is the introduction of Siva 
and Vishnu, specially the latter, with Krishna as 
his incarnation, on a level with Brahmd, who was 
the highest God in the earlier part of the period 
At to this mark of lateness, and another, the 
mention of the Greeks and the Buddhists, 
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Professor Macdonell says : “We gather from 
the account of Megasthertes, that about 300 B. C. 
these two gods were already prominent, and the 
people were divided into Saivaites and Vishnuites. 
.^Moreover, the Yavanas or Greeks are mentioned 
the Mahdbhdrata as allies of the Kurus, and even 
$ie Sakas (Scythians) and Pahlavas (Parthians) 
jy^re mentioned along with them ; Hindu temples 
; are also referred to as well as Buddhist relic 
.^IHiounds. Thus an extension of the original epic 
; ? must have taken place after 300 B. C. and by the 
beginning of our era.” 

L The third and fourth strata of the poem seero 
to have been added in the period we have called 
4 the Dharma S^stra Period, that extending from 
B. C. 200 to A. D. 500. That it had assumed its 
present form before the latter date, is, however, 
proved by the clearest evidence. I again quote 
from Professor Macdonell, who says : “There is 
an inscription in a land grant dating from 462 
A, D. or at the latest 532 A. D., which proves 
incontrovertibly that the epic about 500 A. D. 
was practically of exactly the same length as it 
is stated to have in the survey of contents (Anu- 
, kramanikd ) given in Bk. I. and as it actually has 
, now....There are also several land grants dated 
between 450 and 500 A. D. and found in various 
parts of India, which quote the Mahdbhdrata as an 
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authority teaching the rewards of pious donors 
and the punishments of impious despoilers. 
This shows that in the middle of the fifth century 
it already possessed the same character as at 
present, that of a smriti or dharmasdstraP 

Before taking up the question of authorship, 
I shall add the weighty opinion of Professor E. A. 
Hopkins (of Yale University), author of the Great 
Epic of India , on the dates of the different strata 
of the Mahdbbdrata . In the extract I make from 
his book, there are also references to our third 
and fourth questions, those about the place of 
Krishna and the P^ndavas in the poem. I take 
the extract from the concluding remarks of the 
book. The Professor says : “The P 4 ndu epic, 
as we have it, represents a period subsequent not 
only to Buddhism, 500 B. C., but to the Greek 
invasion, 300 B. C. Buddhistic supremacy already 
decadent is implied by the passages which allude 
contemptuously to the educas or Buddhist 
monuments as having ousted the temples of the 
gods..,.The present epic, if it records anything 
historical, records the growth of a great power 
in Hindustan, a power that could not have arisen 
before Buddhistic supremacy without leaving a 
trace of the mighty name of Pdndu in the early 
literature. There is no such trace. Moreover, 
even the idea of such a power as our epic depicts 
V 

./ 
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was unknown before the great empire that arose 
under Buddhism. For this reason it is impossible 
to explain the Pdndu realm described in the 
epic as an allegory of the 5th century, for we 
cannot have an allegory in unknown terms. The 
Pdndus, be it remembered, rule.all India, and the 
limits of their empire, as geographically defined 
in the epic, far surpass the pre-Asocan imagina¬ 
tion, as it is reflected in the literature. Even 
Manu has no idea of an empire. His king 
is a petty raj....Putting these facts together 
with those gleaned from other works than the epic 
itself, we may tentatively assume as approximate 
dates of the whole work in its different stages : 
Bhdrata (Kuru) lays,perhaps combined into one,but 
with no evidence of an epic before 400 B.C. A Maha- 
bh&rata tale with Pdndu heroes, lays and legends 
combined by the Puranic diaskeuasts, Krishna as 
a demi-god (no evidence of didactic form or ol’ 
Krishna’s divine supremacy), 400-200 B. C. The 
making of the epic with Krishna as all-god, 
intrusion of masses of didactic matter, addition of 
Puranic material, old and new, multiplication oi 
exploits, 200 B. C. to 100-200 A.D. The last books 
added with the introduction to the first book 
the swollen Anusdsan separated from Santi and 
recognised as a separate book, 200 to 400 A. D.; 
and finally 400 A. D. : occasional amplifications,... 
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such as &c....In the case of these more precise 
dates there is only reasonable probability. They 
are and must be provisional till we know more 
than we know now. But certain are these four 
facts, i, that the Pdndu epic, as we have it, or 
even without the masses of didactic material, 
was composed or compiled after the Greek 
invasion ; 2, that this epic only secondarily 
developed its present masses of didactic material; 3, 
that it did not become a specially religious 
propaganda of Krishnaism (in the accepted sense 
of that sect of Vaishnanavas) till the first century 
B. C. ; 4, that the epic was practically completed 
by 200 A. D. ; 5, that there is no “date of the epic” 
which will cover all its parts (though handbook- 
makers may safely assign it in general to the 
second century B. C.)” ^ 

Now, we have aiready seen that the 'Wakd- 
bhdrata bear unmistakable traces of being the work 
of many hands, and that its relation to Krishna 
Dvaip^yana or Veda Vy^sa', even if such a person 
ever existed, is more legendary than anything 
else. That there was a sage named Krishna who 
was born in an island in the Jumna in the way 
related in the poem, and that he helped in the 
compilation and division of the Vedas—only helped 
in the task and did not do it alone, for it was too 
hard a task to have been done by any one man— 
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there is indeed nothing impossible in all this. 
That he left the nucleus of a poem on the great 
war to his disciples, may also be true. But beyond 
the mere tradition that there was such a person 
and that he had something to do with the poem 
in its first form, there is no proof, properly so 
called, of even this much, and that the successive 
additions to the poem, additions made from age 
to age, could not be the work of one hand, is 
quite clear. That the Gitd is one of the latest 
of these additions, we have already seen, and this 
will become more evident as we proceed. Vyksa’s 
authorship of the Gitd is therefore not only an 
unfounded tradition, but an impossibility. That 
all the great commentators on the lay speak of 
him as its author, shows only the utter absence 
of the historic sense in them. About a thousand 
years lie between the great war and the composi¬ 
tion of the Gitd. As we have seen, the war took 
place in the latter part of the Mantra period, 
when the Vedic hymns were in the process of 
being compiled or had just been compiled. But 
the Gitd cannot have been composed earlier 
than the Dharma-Sastra period, which, as we 
have seen, began about 200 B. C. This is proved 
both by negative and positive evidence. By 
negative evidence, I mean the fact that the Gitd, 
which has had such a wide and deep influence on 
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our national character and literature in com para 
tively recent times, is not even mentioned in any 
work belonging to'the first four periods of our litera¬ 
ry history—the Mantra, Brahman, Upanishad and 
Sutra periods. The positive evidence consists 
in the fact that not only are the ideas found ii 
the Gitd such as could be entertained only by ; 
writer deeply read in the literature of the period 
mentioned, but that all classes of that literature 
are distinctly mentioned by him. The three Vedic 
Sanhilds and the religion inculcated in them are 
not only well-known to him, but his dissatisfaction 
with rites and ceremonies as such, his tirade 
against hidma-ftannq, interested action, and his 
insistance on offering the sacrifices with one's 
thoughts and feelings all resting on Brahman, 
show how far he was, both in spirit and in point 
of time, from the Vedic religion properly so called. ‘ 
The Brdhmanas seem to be referred to by him 
in xviii. 23, “row srars fafecn: 1” As to the 

Upanishads y their spirit breathes throughout the 
whole book—the theology, the ethical and spiritual ] 
ideal,and the leading sddhans or spiritual exercises j 
prescribed—all being identical with those taught | 
in them. Slokas from the verse TJpanishads , the/ 
Katha and the Svetdsvatara> some of them slightly? 
modified, are found in ii. 11, 12 ; iii. 42 ; viii. 11 
xiii. 13, 14 ; and xv. 1. Even the whole setting? 
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•of the poem,— Krishna,the Supreme Self, driving the 
chariot of Arjuna, the individual self, seems to 
have been borrowed from the third valli of the 
first chapter of the Katha. The TJpanishads ( or 
the system of thought implied in them ) are men¬ 
tioned as Vedanta in xv. 15 : 1” 

sThe Brahmastitras t either in their present 
or some previous form, are clearly referred to 
on xiii. 4,—Familiarity 
with the Sankhya and the Vedanta as systems 
of thought, in however crude and undeve¬ 
loped forms, is implied throughout the whole 
book. One of them or perhaps both together are 
referred to in xviii. 13,—?Tcrp% f%^ 

and their reputed founders, Kapila and 
Vy 4 sa, have become objects of such universa 
reverence at the time, that they are thought fit to be 
mentioned in chapter x. as vibhutis or manifestations 
of the Supreme Being : 

«ira:l The Dharmastitras , if not the metrical 
Dharmasdstras, seem to be referred to, besides 
elsewhere, in xvi. 24,—- 

Thus we see that the Gi'ta, which is commonly 
believed to be the utterance of Krishna at the 
field of Kurukshetra, at a battle which was fought 
in the Mantra period of our history, really comes 
down to a time which cannot be earlier than the 
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beginning of the Dharmasdstra period, that is, a 
little before or after the beginning of the Christian 
era. It is the pjj&od of the Atharvan and the 
Sdmpradayika 'mt sectarian Upanishads, and in 
fact the main trend of thought in these latter 
class of Upanishads,—the setting up of a particular 
historical or mythical hero as the incarnation of 
God in a special sense,—is so identical with that 
of the Gitd t that this fact itself seems sufficient 
to prove the book to be the product of the same 
movement that produced these sectarian Upa¬ 
nishads. This line of thought is conspicuous by 
its absence from, all classes of our older literature. 
The germ of the doctrine of incarnation is or 
is supposed to be found in the Mantras themselves. 
Vamadeva in the Rigveda , iv. 26. 1, says, 
srjpnre’ “I became Manu, and I be¬ 

came Surya.” This germ is found in a somewhat 
developed form in the Upanishads , where the 
fundamental identity of the divine and the human 
self is taught everywhere. In the Kaushitaki 
Upanishad , the individual seifs conciousness of 
this identity is illustrated by the story of Indra 
and Pratardana. In the Brahma Siitras this 
thought takes a systematic form. So far, however, 
it is a doctrine of universal incarnation. Each 
individual self is taught as fundamentally the 
same as the Universal Self, and spiritual exercises 
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are laid down which, if gone through, will enable 
every one to be conscious of this identity, and 
say ‘Aham Brahmctsmi'—'l am Brahman’, 
and ‘So'kdiri —‘I am he.’ But no particular 
person is pointed to as having attained perma¬ 
nently to this consciousness and lived and moved 
in it. Much less is it taught that the eternally 
perfect Absolute Self, who has no sddhans to go 
through, becomes incarnate in an individual, but 
nevertheless retains his perfections. This doctrine 
of special incarnation appears for the first time 
in our national thought in the period referred 
to ; and the Gitd, as the most remarkable em¬ 
bodiment of the doctrine, seems clearly to be the 
jproduct of this period. 

1 We now take up our third and fourth 
[questions,—whether Krishna and the Pandavas were 
mentioned in all redactions of the Mahabhdrata, 
jpnd if not, into which of them they were intro¬ 
duced. Some European antiquarians think that 
'he first stratum of the Mahdbhdrata contained 
no mention of Krishna and the Pandavas, that it 
Was a narration of the war between the Kurus 
and the P£nch 4 las and not what the later strata 
have become,—an account of the feuds between 
two branches of the Kuru family leading to a 
war between them in which the PAnch£las were 
mere allies. The Pctndavas are supposed to have 
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been a non-aryan people living in the northern 
confines of the country. Early Buddhist literature 
is svid to mention them. They were perhaps 
identical with or similar to the modern Thibetans 
with their peculiar custom of brothers marrying a 
common wife. They may have formed a party in the 
war as related in the earliest war-songs and given 
occasion for the later conception of the five sons 
of Pandu with their common wife, Krishna Drau- 
padi, who, according to the scholars referred to, 
are pure fictions,—creations of poetic imagina¬ 
tion. The poet’s account of the miraculous birth 
of Draupadi and of her five husbands lends colour 
to this theory dnd seems to show that the poe* 
himself had scarcely any intention of disguising th 
fact that these persons were creations of his fancy 
The late Mr. R. C. Datta shared in this view of 
the fictitious character of the five Pdndavas and 
their common wife and sets it forth clearly ir 
chap. ii. bk ii. of his Ancient Hindu Civilisatio 
(latest edition). However, the motive that led 
later poets to imagine these persons, make them 
the chief figures in the poem, and bring in Krishna 
to be their friend and constant adviser, is said to 
be the establishment of the divinity and worship 
of Krishna and the inculcation of the moral that 
devotion to Krishna leads to victory and pros¬ 
perity. Now, since this theory was first propound- 
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ed, by Professor Weber, I believe, much has been 
written for and against it, but it does not seem 
that there are any clear data on which a decisive 
opinion on the matter may be founded. Professor 
Macdonell, whom I have so often quoted, thinks 
that the Pdndavas were perhaps even in the first 
form of the poem, though their characters were 
much changed in the second form. That there 
was however a religious motive—the bringing of 
Krishna into prominence—in all that is said of 
him in the poem, is admitted by the professor. 
Professor Hopkins thinks that in the ‘pseudo¬ 
epic,’ the name he gives to the later or P£ndu 
epic, the P£ndus have taken the place of the 
Bh^ratas in the original epic. The Bhdratas were 
an ancient tribe mentioned in the Rigveda as 
opposed to Slides and his Tritsus. Professor 
Macdonell thinks “they were doubtless absorbed in 
what came to be called the Kuru nation.” (p. 156) 
Now, referring to the P^ndavas’ polyandry, 
Professor Hopkins says: “It is known that polyan¬ 
dry was no uncommon thing on the borders of 
Brahmanic civilization, and Buhler recognized the 
custom within its pale ; while the P 2 ndus have no 
Brahmanic standing, and are evidently a new 
people from without the pale.” (p. 376). Professor 
Hopkins further thinks, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, that the epic arose first in the Punjab and 
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travelled south-east. Referring to a confusion 
made in the later epic between 'Vdhika* and 
‘B£hlika,’ the former a Punjab clan, and the latter 
the Bactrians, he says : “It is possible that the 
epic arose further to the north-west, and in its 
south-eastern journey, for it ends in being revised 
in the south-east, has transferred the attributes of 
one people to another, as it has transferred geo¬ 
graphical statements, and made seven Sarasvatis 
out of the seven rivers of antiquity, ix. 38,3. As an 
indication of the earlier habitat may be mentioned 
the very puzzling remark made in iii. 34, n. 
Here there is an apparent allusion to the agree¬ 
ment in ii. 76', which agreement is that on being 
recognized before the expiration of the thirteenth 
year, either party shall give up his kingdom 
(. svardjyam , si. 14 ), and it is assumed throughout 
that the two kingdoms are those of Hastinapur 
on the Ganges and Indraprastha on the Jumna. 
But in the passage of Vana just referred to there 
is an (old) trishtubh resume of the situation, which 
makes the Kuru say : 

‘spftfa 

cm ?n vmm 1 

Here we get an account where the P£ndus are 
lost in the older Bhdratas, and to them the Kuru 
king says ‘If we break this agreement, yours shall 
be all this Punjab.’ But what has the Punjab to 
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do with the epic in its present form ? Jt is a land 
of V^hfkas and generally despised peoples (who 
morally are not much better than barbarians), 
and also a holy land, but whatever it is morally, 
it has nothing to do politically with the present 
epic heroes, except to provide them with some of 
their best allies, a fact, however, that in itself may 
be significant of earlier Western relations.” I 
may remark in passing that the mention of the 
Mahdbhdrata in the Asvaldyana Grihya Siitras 
is considered by Professor Hopkins as an inter¬ 
polation. I have verified and examined the 
reference, and Prof. Hopkins’ doubt seems to me 
well-founded. But this does not affect our con¬ 
clusion that the first form of the poem belongs to 
the fifth century B.C. 

Coming now to the second form of the poem, 
that containing twenty-four thousand s/okas, we 
find, on very clear evidence, that the five Pandavas 
and Krishna too had a place in it. This evidence 
is supplied by the Sutras of P£nini and Patan- 
jali’s commentary on them. As I have already 
Jgehown by a quotation from Professor Macdonell, 
P£nini*s date is now generally admitted to be the 
middle of the Sutra period. No scholar would now 
put him, as Goldstucker did, before the Brdhmanas. 
Max Muller assigns him to the fourth century 
B. C. In his Gifford Lectures on Physical 
3 
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Religion t he says, “That there were ancient 
and modern Brdhmanas , we know from unim¬ 
peachable authorities of the fourth century 
B. C, for instance, the great grammarian 
P 3 nini.” Professor Bhandarkar, in his article on 
the Mahdbhdrata in the Indian Antiquary of 
November, 1S72, thinks it probable that Patanjali 
lived during the reign of Pushpamitra, which 
extended from 178 to 142 B. C. Now, P 4 nini 
mentions V^sudeva and Arjuna together in iv. 3. 
98, and Yudhishthira in viii. 3. 95. The former 
st'itra runs thus,—that is to 
say, the affix 355; is added to ‘V£sudeva’ and 
‘Arjuna’ to form the words and 

meaning worshippers of Vdsudeva and Arjuna. 
Professor Bhandarkar takes this as a proof of 
Pdnini’s knowledge of Krishna and Arjuna, and 
even of their friendship, since their names are thus 
conjoined. But a younger scholar, Babu Vijay- 
chandra Majumdar, B. L., who has lately been 
rising into prominence as an antiquarian, points 
out in an article in the Aslidra number of the 
Pravdsi of 1313, that the ‘Vasudeva’ and ‘Arjuna’ of 
this sutra cannot refer either to Krishna Visudeva 
or to Arjuna, the son of P 4 ndu. ‘Vasudeva’, as the 
name of a god, (the first person of the Pancharatra 
Vasudeva, Sankarshana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha) had come down from a former age. 
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an age when Krishna was unknown, and Arjuna, 
as we find in the Satapatha Brahman a, was 
another name for Indra under which this god was 
worshipped. ‘Vasudeva’ indeed, as a name for 
God, existed long before ‘Vasudeva’, said to have 
been Krishna’s father, was conceived by the poets, 
thus illustrating, in a peculiar sense, the English 
poet’s epigramatic line, ‘The child is father of 
the man.’ Now, as there never were any worship¬ 
pers of Arjuna, the warrior, the sutra in question 
clearly refers to the god Arjuna and not to the 
warrior. This is also evident from another siitra, 
which means that and not 
should be affixed to the words when they are 
names of Kshatriyas. While this stUra seems 
to prove that Visudeva and Arjuna were known 
as Kshatriyas in P^nini’s time, it leaves it doubtful 
if the Kshatriya Vasudeva (not mentioned as 
Krishna in Panini) was recognized even as a god—- 
not to say as the Supreme Being—in Pdnini’s 
time. From the third ahnika, third p<Zda, second 
chapter, of Patanjali’s commentary, it would seem 
that even in his time Krishna’s divinity was far 
from being generally admitted. As an illustration 
of the use of the seventh case-ending in the 
locative case, the commentator gives the sentence, 
that is, Krishna was unjust 
to his maternal uncle, referring of course to 
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Krishna’s assassination of Kansa. Such a strong 
epithet as “swig:’ could not be applied to Krishna 
if he had already been recognised as God, or 
even as a minor deity. This is confirmed by 
what is said in the same commentary to 
have happened when dramatic performances 
representing Krishna’s assassination of Kansa 
took place; for it is stated that on those occasions, 
iiWffn —“some felt 

drawn to Krishna and some to Kansa,”—proving 
that the former, in popular estimation, was nothing 
more than the latter, that is, only a great warrior, 
and not a deity. Nor is there anything in Patanjali, 
not to speak ‘of Panini, to show conclusively 
that in his day Krishna had been conceived as 
associated with the Pdndavas and to have taken 
part in the Kurukshetra war. It will be remembered 
that even in the present form of the poem, Krishna 
comes in only after Draupadf has been won by 
the Pdndavas and taken to their temporary 
lodgings in the Panchila capital. Before that time 
he is represented as personally unknown to them. 
It is therefore only in the third and fourth forms 
of the great epic that we have got Krishna and 
the Pindavas in their fully developed forms, the 
former as an incarnation of the Deity and the latter 
as his friends and devotees, the former helping the 
latter in putting an end to an iniquitious reign and 
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establishing the kingdom of righteousness. I may 
note here that the late Babu Bankimchandra 
Chattop£dhy 5 ya, who, in his Krishna Charitra , 
ignores the first stratum of the Mahdbhdrata and to 
whom our second, third, and fourth strata are 
respectively the first, second and third, admits that 
Krishna’s divinity was not clearly recognised in 
the first stratum, that it was so recognised in the 
second, and that the Gita belongs to the third, that 
is our fourth, stratum. Now, it will be seen that 
in answering our third and fourth questions, we 
have already answered in part our fifth and sixth, 
namely, whether Krishna’s divinity was recognised 
in the Mahdbhdrata from the beginning, or his 
deification was the result of a process of develop¬ 
ment. But we shall take it up again and treat it 
as fully as we can. The Krishna legend goes back 
to the Rigveda. We meet with two Krishnas there. 
The first is a Rishi, of the family of Angiras. He 
is the composer of the 86th Sukta of the Sth 
Mandala. The other is spoken of in the eighth 
Mandala, 96th Sukta, 13th to 15th verses, as a non- 
aryan chief waiting with an army of ten thousand 
men on the banks of the Ansumati to give battle 
to Indra, who falls on him and vanquishes him. 
Now, it seems to me that these two Rigvedic 
Krishnas, the one an Aryan and the other a Non- 
a ryan, but both more or less legendary, are the real 
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origin of the later Krishna legend. We shall see 
as we proceed, how their characters are combined, 
reproduced and gradually developed in the full 
Krishna figure appearing in our subsequent epic 
and religious poetry. However, we do not meet 
with Krishna elsewhere in the Vedas till we come 
to the BrAhmana and TJpanishad literature, where 
in the Chhdndogya we find the Angirasa Krishna 
re-appearing in a fuller form. One might expect 
to find something about Krishna in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana of the Sukla Yajurvedis, among whom 
the Mahdb Jut rata epic arose in later times. But one 
misses him there. There is, however, a story in it, 
not indeed of Krishna, but of Vishnu, whom 
Krishna latterly incarnated, rising into prominence 
and thereby exciting Indra’s jealousy. In the 
first chapter of the fourteenth part, we are told 
how Vishnu, by his sacrifices, rose to power, and 
stood with his bow and arrow threatening the 
other gods, when Indra induced a number of ants 
to cut off his bow-string, by which Vishnu’s head 
was severed from his trunk. Now, theseVedic myths 
about the struggle between Krishna and Indra, 
and the deadly jealousy between Vishnu and the 
latter seem to have contributed to the formation of 
the Puranic legend in which we are told" how, at 
Brinddban, when the Gopas were making prepara¬ 
tions for worshipping Indra, Krishna induced them 
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not to worship that god, and thereby brought down 
his. wrath on the people in the form of incessant 
rain, from which Krishna protected the Gopas by 
holding the hill, Gobardhana, over their heads. 
However, going back to the Rigveda , we find that 
Puru, Yadu, Turvasu, Anu and Druhyu, who, in 
the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas figure as sons 
of king Yay2ti and ancestors of Krishna and the 
Kuravas, are really names of ancient tribes who, 
at any rate some of them, seem to have been non- 
aryans They were among Sud£s’s opponents, 
who in the seventh mandala, 83rd sukta, 7th 
verse, are called *jfacn 'm&v.” “a coali¬ 

tion of ten kings who did not sacrifice to 
the gods.” The writer of the Mahdbhdrata story 
of Yay&ti seems to have had some idea that in his 
heroes he was dealing with non-aryans or mixed 
races, for he says (at the end of the 85th chapter of 
the Adi Parva) that from Yadu were descended the 
Y2davas, from Turvasu the Yavanas, from Druhya 
the Bhojas, from Anu the Mlechchhas, and from 
Puru, who lent his youth to his father, came down 
the Pauravas, the ancestors of the Kurus. That 
the Yidavas were low-born Kshatriyas, is a tradi¬ 
tion accepted even by the Vishnuites, and they find 
in theif Lord’s honouring that dishonourable clan 
by being born in it a proof of his gracious con¬ 
descension. The real fact, however, seems to be 
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that originally they were not Kshatriyas at all, but 
non-aryan tribes who, in some remote period of our 
history, embraced the Vedic religion, formed 
alliances with the Aryans, and were thus gradually 
incorporated with the latter, not, however, without 
introducing some of their traditions, customs and 
practices among their betters. The story of 
Yay^ti’s marriage with Devay£nl, the daughter of 
Sukra, the priest ofthe Asuras, that of R4j& Upari- 
chata, who married Girik4, said to have been the 
daughter of a hill, which perhaps means a hill chief, 
and that of S£ntanu, who married Satyavati, 
daughter of Uparichara by a female fish, which 
perhaps we are to take as a fish-woman,—all seem 
to confirm this statement. It will also be confirmed 
by much of what I shall say later on. I shall leave 
this part of our discussion by only pointing out, on 
Babu Vijaychandra Mazumd£r’s authority, that 
the Tanchajandh’ of the Rigveda are interpreted by 
some scholars as these five peoples, the Yadus, 
Turvasus, Purus, Anus and Druhyus, and that the 
name of Krishna’s war-conch, ‘Pinchajanya’, seems 
to represent their coalition into a common nation 
or federation. 

Coming now to the Chhdndogya Upanishad, we 
find Krishna mentioned in it as the disciple of 
Ghora Angirasa. This statement seems to have 
played such an important part in the growth of 
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later legends about Krishna, that I transcribe it here 
in full. Having given an account of the Purusha 
Yajna, that is, a meditation on man in the analogy 
of a sacrifice, the author of the Chhdndogya says :— 

<«'*)< ’snfV-w. ^ 

^ cFT fli%T?^cTTfgcrf(wffcTOf% FmrefjrtT- 

I \ H^rT. || cfWJTfr 

w’n ^ Tj*wi*fl sqtfir- 

^Ttfaw^fafcl ||” i 

That is, “Ghora, of the family of Angirasa, 
having communicated this to Krishna, son of 
Devakf, who, on hearing it, lost all desire for any 
other philosophy, said to him, “At the time of 
death one should take refuge in, that is, recite, 
these three mantras , ‘Thou art imperishable, thou 
art unchangeable, thou art the subtle prana! And 
on this subject there are these two riks :—‘Of the 
eternal seed they see the day-like light which 
shines in the Effulgent. Perceiving above dark¬ 
ness, the higher light within the heart, we 
reached the bright divine source of energy, 
the sun, the highest light, yea, the highest 
light.’ ” The three yajus, and the two rik mantras 
quoted here are of course to be interpreted in the 
light of the monistic theology of the Upanishads. 
However, we see in this extract how Krishna, son 
of Devakf, came to be thought of in later times as 
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an expounder of the theology of the Upaniskads. 
For aught we know, the disciple of Angiras men¬ 
tioned here may have actually become a spiritual 
teacher in his turn and even founded a school of 
thought. There is also nothing to show that he 
was not a warrior. Somehow or other, by some 
process, which we can only faintly guess and not 
know precisely, all the materials available in 
ancient literature and tradition seem to have been 
combined to form the image that we find in the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas. Coming, now, to 
early Buddhist lierature, we find Krishna still a 
non-aryan chief, for the Sutta Pitaka, the most 
ancient Buddhist text, mentions him as an Asura. 
The warrior and the religious student and teacher 
had not coalesced, or the coalition was not known 
to the composer of the sutta. The latter supposi¬ 
tion seems nearer the truth, for it was on the 
banks of the Jumna and thereabouts, in the 
country between Mathura and Dvaraka, that the 
Krishna legend had its rise and development, and 
it is not improbable that even after Krishna had 
been aryanised and partly deified in that country, 
people in Magadha knew nothing of the process 
or the result. This is actually what we find in 
300 B. C., when Megasthenes was ambassador 
at the court of Chandragupta at Pataliputra and 
wrote his famous account of India. He s^ys that 
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in his time Heraeles was worshipped in Methora 
and Kleisobora—words which most scholars inter¬ 
pret as meaning that Krishna as a hero like the 
Greek Heracles was worshipped in Mathura and 
Krishnapura. The worship of Krishna, then, seems 
to have already begun in the country in some 
form, in the form perhaps of a hero and demi-god ; 
but this worship was, it would seem, more or less a 
local worship, one confined to particular parts of the 
country. However, in the course of two or three 
centuries this worship seems to have grown both 
in depth and breadth. Writer after writer arose 
who, in the form of Atharvan Upanishads, or poems 
(many of which seem to have been incorporated in 
the Mahabhdrata) and Purdtias, set forth Krishna’s 
claims as an incarnation of God and a spiritual 
teacher. That these claims were at first opposed, 
seems clear from such stories as those of Paun- 
draka Vdsudeva and Sisup^la. Paundraka claimed 
to be the real incarnation of V^sudeva and assumed 
the fourfold insignia of Vishnu. But N£rada, 
Krishna’s follower, having protested against his 
claims, he invaded Dvaraka and was killed by 
Krishna. Sisupala opposed Krishna’s claims as put 
forward by Bhishma at Yudhisthira’s Rijasiiya, 
and here again the incarnate Deity himself is 
made to establish his divinity by killing the 
unbeliever. These stories no doubt represent 
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the opposition which the Krishnaites met with in 
their attempts to set up their god as the incar¬ 
nation of the Deity and draw the hearts of the 
people to him as such. This opposition however 
gradually disappeared and their attempts met 
with success. We need not try to trace the history 
of this success—one which is not yet complete—for 
there are thousands, if not tens of thousands, in 
the country, even among the orthodoxy to whom 
Krishna is not yet what he is to his whole-hearted 
worshippers, ^4, God himself. He is to 

them only a god, one of many gods, a part, 
amsa , of the Absolute. But with that we have 
nothing to do here. We have to do only with 
the history of the commencement of this worship. 
We see that in the long ages since the great 
battle was fought, K rishna remained unrecognized 
as an incarnation of God until we come to the 
time we are just speaking of, that is, about the 
beginning of the Christian era. If he had been 
Held in those ages in the same est imation in which 
he is held in the Gttd and the Atharvan Vaishnava 
Upanishads , it would have left its mark in the sacred 
literature which belonged respectively to those ages. 
As there is no mark in it of this doctrine, we are 
right in concluding that both the doctrine itself 
and the literature in which it is set forth are compa¬ 
ratively new—post-Buddhistic undoubtedly, and 
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not far removed either way, that is, before or after, 
from the rise and early spread of Christianity. > 

I am, however, far from thinking that Christ¬ 
ianity had anything to do with either the begin¬ 
nings of Krishna-worship or the composition of the 
Bhagavadglta. That theory is, I think, now ex¬ 
ploded beyond any hope of rehabilitation. That in 
comparatively later stages of the development of 
Vaishnavism there was a good deal of borrowing 
from Christian ideas and sentiments on the part of 
the Vaishnava saints and philosophers, both directly 
from the Christian church established since the 
fifth century A. D. in Southern India and through 
travellers journeying to and from Christian coun¬ 
tries, there seems to be no doubt. That the Maha- 
bhdrata itself, in the story of Narada’s journey to 
Svetadvipa, records an actual contact of Indian 
and Christian thought, seems also not improbable. 
But these instances of mutual .intercourse between 
Vaishnavism and Christianity do not disprove 
the spontaneous and independent growth of 
Krishna-worship in this country. The real motive 
for the deification and worship of Krishna must 
be sought elsewhere than in a wish to imitate 
Christ-wdrship. It must be sought, I think, 
where I do not know that any antiquarian has 
sought it—^-in the necessity that was felt by the 
post-Buddhist leaders of Brahmanical thought 
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of setting up a rival figure to Buddha and rallying 
the broken forces of Brahmanism round that 
figure. It did not perhaps require more than a 
century or two at the utmost for the BrAhmanas to 
see what a disintegrating force Buddhism was, 
and to devise means for successfully opposing 
that force. The old SAstras had failed,—in their 
old forms at any rate. It was felt that they must 
be re-written, and they were re-written. The 
cast-iron system of mutually excluding castes 
under the unquestioned supremacy of the BrAhma- 
nas, was interpolated into the oldest and most 
sacred records, records which were originally inno¬ 
cent of the system. That history is well told in 
Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India. New SAstras, 
it was felt, must be written, and they were written. 
They are the sectarian Upanishads t the Dharma- 
sdstras, the Rdmdyana in its Vishnuite form, and 
the Puranas. But what are SAstras, whether old or 
new, compared with a personal embodiment of 
moral and spiritual excellence ? For the first time 
in the history of India, perhaps in the history of 
the world, religion became embodied in a grand 
central figure—in a person—and men felt the 
power of such a religion. Before that time, the 
SAstras had sufficed. But a time came when 
mereSAstras would not avail,—when they could 
have power—power against opposing influences,— 
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only if they could be represented as recording 
the doings and sayings of a divine person—such 
as Buddha was in the opposed camp. It did not 
matter that he was not represented by all classes 
of his followers as an incarnation of God. All 
of them, theists and atheists alike, represented him 
as unborn, as having existed before his birth in 
the highest heavens, and as honoured by all the 
gods,—even by the highest gods of Brahmanism, 
and he therefore occupied, for the Buddhists, the 
position of the God of all gods, the Supreme Deity. 
Now, where was such a person to be found for 
the Brdhmanical system ? It seems that when 
this necessity was felt, Krishna had already become 
a partially deified hero on the banks of the. Jumna. 
As we have seen, Megasthenes found him in that 
honoured position when he was at Pataliputra. 
Krishna was at first worshipped perhaps in the 
same manner as heroes are worshipped in all 
countries in more or less rude times,—that is, as 
a warrior, as the hero of a hundred fights, as the 
vanquisher of powerful enemies like Kansa and 
Jar2sandha, and the saviour of his people from the 
oppression of such tyrants. Such heroes have 
been worshipped even in refined Europe and in 
the refined nineteenth century, up to the time of 
Lord Nelson, without much regard to their moral 
character. Krishna seems to have been such a 
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hero at first and nothing more. And as we have 
already seen, he seems to have come from the 
aboriginal races, races which were, in the course 
of ages, aryanised and taken into the Brdhmanic 
fold. Besides what I have said before on the subject, 
the following facts or what stand for facts in a 
story chiefly mythical, seem to support the theory 
of Krishna’s non-aryan origin. He is said to have 
lived in his childhood among the Gopas or 
Abhiras. And who were the Gopas or Abhiras? 
In the Yana and Mushala parvas of the 
Mahdbkdrata they are spoken of as Dasyus 
and Mlechchhas. Their manners and customs, 
as described* in the Pur^nas, are those of rude 
and simple nomads—living on pasturage and 
having no settled habitation. In their dances, 
men and women, married and unmarried people, 
were promiscuously mixed up, and great liberties 
on women were allowed. Such a state of things 
was impossible in a truly aryan community. If 
Krishna was an Aryan, what led him to spend his 
childhood in such company ? The reason given 
—the fear of Kansa—cannot be true. The pro¬ 
phecy or Daiva-vdni which Kansa is said to have 
heard about his death at the hands of his nephew, 
must be a pure myth—an after-thought. Prophecies 
about greatmen’s childhood are manufactured after 
and not before they have become great. Fear of 
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Kamsa, therefore, cannot explain Krishna’s sojourn 
at Braja and Brindaban and his early exploits, 
his encounter with Putana, Jlak^sur, K41iya, Kesi 
and such others, must be as much myths and after¬ 
thoughts as his flight from Mathura. He need 
not have fled from that city if it was really his birth¬ 
place. And what harm is there in supposing that 
Braja was his birthplace as well as the place 
where his childhood was spent? Mathura or 
Madhupurf, the city of Madhu, the non-aryan 
chief, may itself have been the capital of a non-aryan 
kingdom. That Kamsa himself was of non-aryan 
or mixed origin, seems to be recognised by the 
poet in the account he gives of his birtjh, namely that 
he was the natural son of an asura by Ugrasen’s 
wife. The close connection between Mathura and 
the Gopa settlements of Braja and Brindaban, 
seems to prove that they were occupied by the 
same or allied tribes of settlers, differing only as 
townspeople differ from villagers. However, 
when we turn from the banks of the Jumna to the 
Y£dava settlement at Dvarak£, do we mark any 
great change in manners ? Not to speak of others, 
such as Balar4ma, with his eyes rolling in perpetual 
intoxication, Krishna himself is made to join in 
revels and parties in which courtesans sing his 
praises, and drinking and dancing flow on in un¬ 
fettered license. To crown all, a drunken riot, in 
4 
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which Krishna himself joins and kills many, puts 
an end to the whole Yadu race, and the remnants 
of Krishna’s family—the members of his large 
harem—are carried of by the Abhfras, probably an 
unrefined portion or branch of his own race. It 
may be mentioned by the way, that the Gopas in 
Central India still retain their identity and conti¬ 
nue their ancient custom of indulging in drink and 
dancing in circles in which men and women are 
promiscuously mixed up. It is true that drinking 
and dancing were not unknown to the ancient 
Aryans of India ; but where can such a picture of 
society be found in any Aryan community as we 
find in the aqcounts given by our poets of Brind5- 
ban and Dv3rak3 ? However, whether Aryan or 
Non-Aryan, Krishna had already been recognized 
as a hero and demi-god among large classes of 
men—perhaps among classes which, on account of 
their comparatively late admission into the fold of 
Brahmanism, were the likeliest to break off from 
that fold by the attractions of a new religious 
movement. That thousands and ten thousands 
had already broken off and gone over to the hostile 
camp, there can be no doubt. It was therefore of 
the utmost importance that this great favourite 
of the people should be raised to the dignity of 
an incarnation of the Deity and made the rallying 
point of a revived Brahmanism,—that the current 
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stories about him should be recast and remodelled 
as much as possible, that his licenses should be 
explained away and spiritualised,—that genealo¬ 
gies should be framed connecting him with ancient 
families, that the highest philosophical depth, 
the deepest and purest emotions and the most 
unselfish and heroic conduct should be attributed 
to him. The revivalists did all this,—with what 
success, we find in the fully developed Krishna 
legend of later times. However, as to the image 
actually set before us, it seems to me to illustrate 
the popular adage—“Too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” Whether the Krishna ideal as set forth 
in the Mahdbh<trata and the Pura'nas did more 
good than harm in the past, may very well be 
doubted. As to the present time, it seems an 
utter failure. Neither Bankimchandra’s forensic 
skill nor Up3dhy£ya Gaurgovinda R3y’s deep 
erudition has succeeded in inspiring any en¬ 
thusiasm in its favour. Apart from the destruc¬ 
tive effects of historical criticism upon it, a 
criticism, however, unknown to all but a few,— 
its own ponderous weight—the weight of actions 
felt to be unmistakably indefensible in the clear 
light of Reason and Conscience,—seems to weigh 
it down and makes it impossible for us to carry 
it as a lamp to light our path of life. If you feel 
any curiosity to have a glance at it, I shall, 
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in my second lecture, give you a sketch of 
Krishna's life as our books paint him, and leave 
you to judge how far, if at all, it deserves to be 
imitated. But jf historical criticism and the 
re-awakened conscience of the nation are taking 
away the mythical and poetical Krishna from us,, 
the Krishna of the Bhagavadgitd is still left, for 
he is not far from any one of us. Who he is, and 
how he wants us to think, feel and act, we shall 
see in our third and the following lectures, if it 
indeed be God’s will that I, who am so unworthy 
of the task, should discourse before you on these 
high subjects. 



LECTURE II 

The Krishna of the “Mahabharata” and the “Puranas” 

As I promised in my first lecture, I proceed to 
give in this the outlines of the picture, which our 
books have painted, of Krishna as a warrior, 
politician and religious teacher. As we have 
already seen, the picture is more legendary than 
historical. Several distinct characters, perhaps 
more or less historical, have been combined and 
represented as a single character ; and imagina¬ 
tion, both sacred and profane, has given it a high 
colouring. We have also seen the purpose under¬ 
lying this effort of poetic creation. However, my 
object in presenting you with. a short life of 
Krishna is twofold. I have fount? that the present 
generation of educated Indians are very im¬ 
perfectly acquainted even with the outlines of that 
life. To such of my hearers, my account will give 
what they will perhaps accept as valuable informa¬ 
tion. Secondly, in view of the fact that some of 
our eminent scholars have commended that life 
as that of a divine man, worthy of imitation, a 
brief enumeration of the deeds ascribed to Krishna 
by the accredited authorities on his life will on- 
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able my hearers to judge for themselves how far 
the claim urged in favour of its imitableness is 
reasonable. Those who have put forth that claim 
have tried to explain and in a sense excuse much 
that seems objectionable in that life. Others have 
shown the unreasonableness of such pleading. I 
shall do neither the one nor the other. My task 
will be a simple one—that of giving a brief and 
unvarnished account of Krishna’s life as it is found 
in the S£stras honoured by his followers, with only 
such remarks here and there as will relieve the 
monotony of the narration. I may add that such 
a task is now much easier than it would have been 
a generation back. Not only have the S^stras I 
refer to been translated into English and some of 
the Indian vernaculars, but there now exist com- 
pendiums of the life and teachings of Krishna by 
eminent scholars, men who may be trusted to have 
more or less faithfully reproduced the contents of 
the works from which they draw their information. 
In my present task I shall be guided chiefly by 
Pandit Gaurgovinda Rdy and to some extent by 
Babu Bankimchandra Chattop&dhy£ya, but I shall 
also sometimes supplement and slightly correct 
my guides by my direct knowledge of the original 
authorities. Both of them have, in their own ways, 
made a learned use of these authorities, the chief of 
which are the MahdbhfXrata, with its great appen- 
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dix, the Harivamsa , and the Vishnu, Bhdgavata 
and Brahmavaivarta Purdnas. J3abu Bankim- 
chandra has made the desperate attempt of 
reaching what he considers the first stratum of the 
Mahdbhdrata ,—a stratum that consisted of 24000 
slokas, the one that is, as I showed in my first 
lecture, really the second. He thinks that in 
that form of the poem, Krishna is delineated as 
only a man,—a man living nevertheless a divine 
and ideal life, and that the representation of 
Krishna as an incarnation of God and the doer of 
miraculous deeds is the work of later poets, the 
composers of the later strata of the Mahdbhdrata 
and the writers of the Purdnas. 2 do not think 
that Babu Bankimchandra has succeeded in 
finding tlie Krishna he sought, though, even if he 
had succeeded in finding him, he would have been 
far from historical. But he thinks he has found 
him. What he has found is a mere skeleton. 
But he clothes this skeleton in flesh and blood 
created by his imaginative genius and believes 
this creation of his as a veritable incarnation of 
God. Pandit Upddhydya’s work shows less of 
genius, but more of learning and patient industry. 
He collates all statements about Krishna in the 
Mahdbhdrata , the Vishnu Purdna , the IJari- 
vatnsa and the Bhdgavata , and builds the whole 
into one connected narrative. He rejects all that 
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is miraculous in the material collected by him, but 
accepts the rest as historical with scarcely any 
criticism worth the name. To him Krishna is not 
indeed the incarnation of the Absolute, but he is 
nevertheless an ideal of excellence, one who had 
attained the highest wisdom and who lived and 
moved in the light of that wisdom. While re¬ 
jecting the theological and historical conclusions 
of these learned writers, I thankfully avail myself 
of their deep scholarship in giving my proposed 
picture of the Krishna of the Mahdbhdrata and 
the Puranas. I have to add that of the five 
principal authorities I have mentioned, the autho¬ 
rities to which'both Pandit Up^dhy^ya and Babu 
Bankirnchandra refer, the Mahdbhdrata is recog¬ 
nised as the oldest and therefore the most reliable. 
Statements made by a later authority but not 
found in an older, must necessarily be received 
v/ith caution. Among the Purdnas and the Hari- 
vainsa the chronological order is—the Vishnu 
Purdna, the Harivamsa, the Bhdgavata Purdna , 
the Brahmavaivarta Purdna. The last mentioned 
book, as a very recent work, and as contradicting 
much found in older authorities, is pronounced 
by both Pandit Up2dhy4ya and Babu Bankim- 
chandra as historically useless, as it is also morally 
most objectionable. To begin my - narrative 
then, Krishna was born in Mathura at midnight 
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on the Krishna Ashatami day of the month of 
Bh£dra. His father was Vasudeva, of the Yadu 
race, and his mother, Devaki, daughter of Devaka, 
the brother of Ugrasen, king of Mathura. Kamsa, 
the issue of an illicit connection of Ugrasen’s wife 
with Drumila, the D4nava king of Saubha, impri¬ 
soned Ugrasen and usurped the throne of 
Mathura. Having heard from Narada or daiva- 
vdniyia, voice from heaven, that his cousin Devaki’s 
eighth child would kill him, he imprisoned both 
her and her husband, and killed six of their 
children as they were bom one after another. The 
seventh child, Balar^ma, was miraculously trans¬ 
ferred from Devaki’s womb to that of Rohini, 
another wife of Vasudeva. When the eighth 
child, Krishna, was born, he was secretly borne by 
his father to the other side of the Yamun£, where 
i^anda Gopa and his wife YasodS, natives of 
Braja, were then living. The Yamund rolled back 
her waters to make way for the divine child, and 
Ananta, the chief of serpents, protected him with 
his ample hood from the heavy torrent of rain that 
was then falling. By a previous arrangement, 
Vasudeva exchanged his son for Nanda's newly 
born daughter, Yoganidri or Mahdm3y£, and pre¬ 
sented the latter to Kamsa as his eighth child, but 
she flew away, telling him that he who would kill 
him was being brought up by Nanda and Yasodi. 
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This led Kamsa to make a series of unsuccessful 
attempts to kill the child. With this object he sent 
to Braja a number of asuras in various forms. 
The killing of these asuras and a number of 
other heroic deeds, impossible for an ordinary 
human child, are the chief staple of the Puranic 
account of Krishna’s early life. Some of them are 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata also. As might be 
expected, the authorities differ largely in their 
narration of these feats. I mention only some of 
them, following chiefly the later authorities. 

The first or one of the first of these is the killing 
of Putan4. She was Kamsa’s nurse, and was sent 
by him to kill Krishna in the form of a female 
vulture, according to the Harivamsa , and of a 
beautiful woman according to the Bhctgavata. As 
she, pretending to suckle Krishna, put her poisoned 
breast into his mouth, he sucked it so powerfully 
as to draw out her very life-blood, so that she 
fell down with an yell and died. 

Krishna performed another of these feats when 
he was only three months old. It was the breaking 
of a sakata , a cart which was used as a cup-board 
and had several jars and pans, full of milk and 
curd, ranged on it. According to the Harivamsa , 
Sakata was an asura sent by Kamsa and had 
entered the cart intending to crush the infant 
Krishna by its weight. However, Yasod£ had 
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placed the boy under the cart and gone to bathe 
in the Yamund. On her return she was told that 
he had kicked against it and broken it to pieces 
with all that lay on it. This event surprised and 
frightened Yasoda, and she offered pujas to avert 
the evils threatened by it. 

Now, Putan4 and Sakata’s attempts to kill 
Krishna having failed, Kamsa sent another of his 
emissaries, an asura named Trinivarta, to 
attempt the same task. He came in the form 
of a bird and carried aloft the divine child, 
then only a year old. But he soon dropped down 
dead with the child safe and holding his throat 
tightly. 

The next feat was the breaking of two 
arjuna trees growing side by side. They are 
described as the bodies of two yakshas 
who were converted into this form by a curse, 
and who were released by this feat of 
Krishna. When he had learnt to crawl 
about and could hardly be kept out of 
mischief, Yasodi tied him with a rope to a wooden 
mortar and went to mind her household duties. 
When she was out of sight, Krishna began to 
drag the mortar after him till it stuck fast 
between the trees. Still pulling the heavy weight 
after him, he uprooted the trees and made them 
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fall down with a tremendous noise, himself remain¬ 
ing unhurt by them. 

Now, these events filled Nanda with fear, and 
he seriously thought of leaving Braja and moving 
to another settlement. While he was thus think¬ 
ing, the place was infested with wolves which made 
great havoc among the cattle and made it quite 
unsafe. This fixed the wavering intention of the 
nomads and they moved with all their belongings 
to the pleasant woodland named Brind£ban. 
Krishna was then only seven years old. 

After his removal to this new settlement, 
Krishna killed quite a large number of asuras. One 
of them was Aristha, who came in the form of a bull; 
another, Kesin, who was disguised*as a horse. Five 
others were Bats£sura,Bak£sura,Aghdsura,Bom2sura 
and Sankhachura, the last a yaksha. More important 
than these was Ktfliya, a snake chief, who lived with 
his family in a whirlpool of the Yamund and thus 
poisoned its water. Krishna one day threw him¬ 
self on K^liya’s hood and danced so wildly as to 
make him vomit blood. He would thus have 
killed him, but on the intervention of the snake’s 
family, he spared him and allowed him to move 
away to another abode. 

The subjugation of Kaliya was followed by 
vaslra-harana t the carrying away of clothes, a 
hard nut to crack for worshippers and admirers 
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of the Puranic Krishna. The whole narration is 
so obscene, that even the merest outlines will, 
I fear, be felt to be indelicate. But I must give 
them in as decent a form as is possible, to make 
my brief account of Krishna’s doings as full as I 
can. Some Gopfs had dived into the waters of 
the Yamuna for a bath, leaving their clothes on 
the banks, as is said to be still the custom in some 
parts of the country. Krishna seized the clothes 
and with them climbed upon a tree on the 
riverside. When asked to return them, he refused 
to do so unless the women approached the 
tree and each begged her own dress for herself. 
When they did so, the clothes Were returned. 
Now, this story is found only in the Bkdgavata, 
which gives it a religious significance, one which 
I have neither the wish nor the patience to 
expound. 

The next of Krishna’s feats was the uplifting 
of the Gobardhana Hill. The Gopas were about 
to celebrate their annual sacrifice to Indra, the 
god of rain, and began to make grand prepara¬ 
tions for it. Krishna pointed out to them that 
as they were a pastoral and not an agricultural 
tribe, their real gods were kine, hills and woods, 
and them only they should worship, and not such 
gods as the rain-giving Indra. The Gopas were 
convinced, and giving up their intention of wor- 
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shipping lndra, celebrated a grand sacrifice to 
the hill Gobardhana, the nourisher of kine, accom¬ 
panied with feasting and dancing. Now, if there 
is any truth in this story, it seems to confirm what 
1 have said on the non-aryan origin and character of 
the Gopas. It seems to be a reminiscence of the days 
when the deva-worship of the early agricultural 
Aryans struggled, with varying success, against 
the more primitive cult of the non-aryan pastoral 
nomads. The Brind4ban Gopas seem to have at 
first partly adopted the religion of their Aryan 
conquerors, and then forsaken it at the instigation 
of one of their chiefs. However, lndra was, as he 
could not but be, greatly enraged at this affront 
offered to him, and as punishment, he poured rain 
on the Gopa settlement for seven days and nights 
continually.. Krishna, nothing daunted, uprooted 
the hill and held it up as an umbrella over the 
settlement and thus protected the Gopas and 
their cattle from the ruinous effects of Indra’s 
wrath. As to the jealousy between lndra and 
the Krishna of the Rigveda and that between the 
former and the Vishnu of the Satapatha Brdhmana , 

I have already spoken in my first lecture. 

I now come to that part of Krishna’s youthful 
career which has seemed to all the most difficult to 
be defended, namely his dealings with the young 
women of Brind^ban, specially what is called his 
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rftsaliht. R5sa is a sort of circular dance in which 
the hands of the dancers, men and women, are 
joined together. It is said to be still prevalent 
among some of the wild tribes of this country. 
Krishna, it is stated, was in the habit of often 
enjoying this dance with the young Gopis of 
Brind^ban, who loved him passionately. One of 
these dances is described in the Vishnu Put ana, 
the Hativamsa, and the Bhdgavata. All these 
authorities interpret the Gopis’ love for Krishna 
as piety—love to God, and see nothing wrong 
in their amorous dealings with him,—dealings 
which, in the case of any other person, would 
be highly reprehensible according to their own 
admission. All agree as to the general character 
of the affair—the scene, the time and season, 
the drawing of the women with sweet music, the 
dance, the amorous feelings of the women for 
Krishna, and their expression in various ways. 
But while the Vishnu Purdna tries—not always 
successfully—to keep within the limits of decency, 
the Harivamsa begins to be plainly indecent, and 
the Bhdgavata throws away all reserve and revels 
in indecency. The writers, specially the author of 
the Bhdgavata , defend their god by saying that 
though indulging in amorous practices, he was free 
from passion, and that as the all-pervading Deity 
living in the hearts of the Gopis as well as their 
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husbands, he could not be guilty of adultery in 
anything that he did to them. Recent admirers 
of Krishna excuse him by saying that as, on'- the 
Bhdgavata’s own admission, Krishna, when he 
took part in the rdsa dance, was only in his tenth 
year, the dance was nothing but child-play to 
him, and that the amorous feelings and practices 
ascribed to the dancers are mere poetic exaggera¬ 
tions. The Bhdgavata seems to anticipate this 
objection by saying that Krishna’s growth was 
precocious and that even at the age of ten he had 
attained to the maturity of a young man. How¬ 
ever, there is an authority on Krishna and 
Krishnaism, already mentioned by me, which goes 
much further than the Bhdgavata in indecency. 
It is the Brahmavaivarta Purdna. However 
ashamed recent admirers of Krishna may be of the 
Purdna, it is the real basis of modern Vaishnavism, 
specially of the Bengal form of the cult. Rddhd, 
the chief of the Gopis, the most passionate lover 
of Krishna and the object of his deepest love, is 
not to be found anywhere in the Vishnu Purdna t 
the Harivamsa and the Bhdgavata, not to speak 
of the Mahdbhdrata. The Vishnu and the Bhdga¬ 
vata only hint at an unknown Gopi with whom 
Krishna was supposed by the other Gopis to have 
roamed alone in the woods. The Brahmavaivarta 
takes'" up this hin t and evolves an elaborate story 
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and a system of theology out of it. What this 
story and this theology are like, my Bengali 
hearers may see for themselves in Babu Bankim- 
chandra Chattopadhyaya’s Krishna-Charitra. It 
would be going out of my limits for me to give 
even a short account of them. (See Lee. via.) 

I now come to Krishna’s career as a regular 
warrior and politician, a career which began, we 
are told, when he was in his twelfth year. His 
first act in this part of his life was the assassination 
of his maternal uncle Kamsa. ‘Assassination’is 
not too strong a term for it, for though Kamsa had 
given him provocation, he was not killed in the 
course of a battle or even in a single combat. 
Having heard of Krishna’s youthful feats at 
Brindaban, Kamsa got frightened and determined 
to secure his death by confronting him with a great 
athlete in an open exhibition of arms. Accordingly 
he announced the celebration of a dhanuryajna , a 
bow sacrifice, and invited Krishna, Balarama and 
their Gopa friends to it. Akrura, an adherent of 
Krishna, but an officer of Kamsa, was deputed by 
the; latter to bring the brothers to Mathura. They 
came, determined to kill Kamsa. He had provoked 
not only them, but other Yadavas also, whom his 
persecution had compelled to leave Mathura. The 
brothers were therefore supported by a conspiracy 
against Him. Having arrived at Mathura, they 
5 
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desired to change their simple Gopa dress for a 
more decent one, and asked for clothes from 
Kamsa’s washerman, whom they met in the streets. 
As the man behaved insolently with them, they 
killed him and took from his stock whatever 
clothes they liked. They then met Kubj£, a 
hunch-backed woman who served as Kamsa’s 
perfumer. At their request she anointed them 
with sandal paste and in return was cured by 
Krishna of her bodily deformity. The Bhdgavata 
makes him visit her on a subsequent occasion and 
describes his union with hercharacteristic 
indecency. - However, on the present occasion, the 
brothers, aitointed by Kubja and garlanded by 
Sud3m3, a flower-seller, entered the place of 
sacrifice and broke the great bow to which the 
sacrifice was to be offered. The frightened 
Kamsa sent an elephant named Kuvalayapida to 
kill them. Krishna killed the elephant and 
entered the arena. There the brothers encountered 
Kamsa’s chosen athletes, Ch^nura, Mustika, To- 
shalaka and Andhra. Krishna killed Ch£nura 
and Toshalaka and Balarama the other two. 
Frustrated in his plan of securing Krishna’s death 
by strategem, Kamsa ordered the brothers and 
their Gopa friends to be turned out and banished 
from his kingdom, their herds to be confiscated 
and Vasudeva, Nanda, and his ^wn father 
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Ugrasen to be assassinated. At this Krishna got 
upon the platform on which Kamsa was seated, 
and seizing him by the hair, threw him down on 
the ground and killed him. Having consoled 
Kamsa’s weeping wives, he ordered a royal crema¬ 
tion for him, and refusing the kingdom offered him 
by Ugrasen, installed the latter on the throne 
and invited his banished relatives to return to 
Mathura. 

After this, Krishna and Balarama were initiated 
by the sage Garga and went for a course of 
instruction to S2ndfpani, a sage of Avantipur. 
At the end of their school career, they rescued 
their teacher’s son from Panchajana, a sea-mOnster 
by whom he had been carried away. Panchajana 
was killed by Krishna and his conch ‘P^ncha- 
janya’ was ever after used by him. About the 
real meaning of the conch, I spoke in my last 
lecture. 

We next find Krishna fighting with Jarisandha, 
emperor of Magadha, and Kilayavana, a Saka or 
Scythian invader. If there is any historicity in these 
narrations, they are no doubt reminiscences of the 
Greek invasions and the conquests of the Mauryan 
emperors, and cannot refer to more ancient 
periods of our history. To the remote ancients 
Magadha, even when known, was a non-aryan 
kingdom outside the limits of Hindu civilisation. 
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But Jar£sandha, as described in our books, is a 
Kshatriya emperor and a devout worshipper 
of the Aryan gods. However, enraged by 
Krishna’s assassination of Kamsa, his son-in-law, 
Jar^sandha is said to have invaded Mathura seven¬ 
teen times and to have been every time repulsed 
by Krishna. Fearing, however, that an eighteenth 
invasion would be disastrous to the city, he 
removed the Yadavas to Dv£rak£ at the 
west end of the Guzrat Peninsula. This may 
be a poetical version of a real emigration of a 
band or bands of people from the banks of the 
Yamuna to Guzrat. However, after the removal 
of the Yadavas from Mathura, the city was besieged 
by K^layavan, who came, at the instigation of 
Jar£sandha, with a vast army of Sakas, Parthians, 
Khasas and other hillmen. While pursuing the 
unarmed Krishna, however, out of the city, the 
invader was burnt to ashes by fire issuing from the 
eyes of king Muchakunda, who had been sleeping 
in a mountain cave, and whom he had awakened 
with a kick, mistaking him for Krishna. This 
Muchakunda is a Hindu version of Rip Van 
Winkle, but a much more profound sleeper than 
his American prototype, for it is said that he had 
been sleeping ever since the Tret^yuga, when he 
had laid himself down in the cave, exhausted by his 
wars with the enemies of the Aryan gods. How- 
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ever, Krishna defeated the Mlechchha army, but 
while flying to Dv£raka with the booty, he was 
overtaken by Jarasandha. He, however, evaded 
his enemy by climbing a hill and flying to 
Dv4rak£ after jumping down from it. Jar£- 
sandha’s death at the hands of Bhfma, who was 
helped by Krishna, came later and will be narrated 
by me in due course. 

Krishna was now, for the first time, married. 
He married Rukmini, daughter of Bhishmaka, king 
of Vidarbha. Her father, at Jardsandha’s advice, 
was making preparations to get her married to 
Sishup£la, Krishna’s cOusin and king of Chedi. 
But Krishna carried her off on the day before the 
proposed marriage. The Bhdgavata says she had 
fallen in love with Krishna and had addressed a 
love-letter to him. However, Rukminf was 
gradually followed by an enormously vast army 
of co-wives till the number of Krishna’s con¬ 
sorts rose to sixteen thousand one hundred 
and eight. His children numbered one lac 
arid eighty thousand. The chief of his wives were 
the well-known eight, Rukmini, Satyabhdma, 
J4mbavatf, K^lindf, Mitrabindd, Satyd, Bhadr£ 
and Lakshmanci. The remaining sixteen thousand 
and one hundred were married to him on the 
same day. They belonged originally to the harem 
of king Naraka of Prigjyotish, whom Krishna 
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defeated and killed at the invitation of Indra, whose 
mother’s ear-rings had been carried away by Naraka. 
While paying a visit after the battle to Indra’s 
heaven in company with Satyabh£m£, this lady 
took a fancy to Indra’s famous pdrijdt tree. 
To oblige his wife, Krishna had to fight 
with the god whom he had just favoured. 
Indra, though the chief of the Vedic gods, and 
though he was helped by the latter on this 
occasion, was indeed no match for the ‘incarna¬ 
tion of the Supreme Being’ and was forced to part 
with his favourite flower-tree, which was thus 
carried to Dvarak£ and planted there. Reading 
this story in' full in the Vishnu Purdna , one finds 
out the motive underlying it, namely, showing that 
Krishna is more powerful than all the Vedic gods. 
One also wonders how a picture full of such things, 
things showing neither true piety nor true poetry, 
is accepted even by wise and thoughtful people 
as the picture of an ideal man. However, before 
I narrate the other feats and achievements of this 
‘ideal man’, I shall tell you briefly how he obtained 
his chief eight wives. I have already said how he 
got Rukmini. Satyabhimi was the daughter of 
Satr£jit, a Yddava chief who gave her away in 
marriage to Krishna because he was afraid of him 
and wished to buy his favour. Jdmbavatf was the 
daughter of Jambavana, a be*- chief, against whom 
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Krishna waged a long war to recover a precious 
gem he had taken away from a Yadava. Jdmba- 
v£na was defeated and presented his daughter to 
Krishna as a peace-offering. K^lindi went through 
a series of austerities in order to get Krishna as her 
husband and her devotion was rewarded by the 
marriage she had sought. Mftrabind2 was a 
cousin of Krishna and was carried off by him from 
the svayambara grounds. Saty£ was the daughter 
of Nagnajit, king of Ayodhy5, and was won by 
Krishna when he had achieved a brave feat of 
arms, namely killing a number of naughty bulls 
belonging to Nagnajit. Bhadr£ \yas another 
cousin of Krishna and was married by him in the 
usual way. Lakshman2 was the daughter of 
Brihatsena, king of Madra, and was carried off by 
him from the svayambara grounds. The Vishnu 
Purdna ascribes a feeling of self-depreciation to the 
‘incarnation of the Deity’ on account his polygamy. 
When the question as to who should wear the 
precious gem ‘Syamantaka’ came to be discussed 
at an assembly of the Yddavas, Krishna said that 
it could be worn only by a holy man, or else the 
wearer would be destroyed. He declared that he 
himself was unfit to wear it on account of his 
taking so many wives. He declared Akrura alone 
as worthy of wearing it. From what is said of 
Akrura in the books, he seems to have been far 
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from possessing the holiness thus ascribed to him. 
In fact, from the description, given in the books, of 
the Yadavas of Dv£rak&, of their domestic broils, 
drunkenness and lascivousness, they seem to have 
been veritable angels, and with all their efforts at 
portraiting ideal characters, our Miltons, the authors 
of the Purdnas , succeed, and that only now and 
then, in painting men like Krishna and Akrura as 
only a little less than these precious angels. The 
story of the gem ‘Syamantaka,’ which I now pro¬ 
ceed to narrate briefly, will partly illustrate what I 
say. Satr^jit got it from the sun. Krishna 
thought it should be worn by a better man, but 
Satrijit refused to part with it. Prasena, Satr^jit’s 
brother, while hunting with the gem on him, was 
killed by a lion. Jambav£na, the bear chief, 
killed the lion and carried it off to his den. But 
the Yadavas thought Krishna had killed Prasena for 
the sake of the gem. They seem to have had no 
faith in his divinity, or had strange notions of the 
divine character. Krishna recovered the gem, in 
the way I have already related, and returned it to 
Satrajit. Satrijit, as I have already said, was 
afraid of Krishna, and bought his favour by offer¬ 
ing him Satyabhdmi. This, however, offended 
Akrura, Kritavarma, Satadhanv£ and other 
Yadavas who had sought the lady’s hand. They 
conspired against Satrajit, and Satadhanvd killed 
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him and took possession of the gem. To avenge 
his father-in-law’s murder, Krishna killed Sata- 
dhanvd, but could not find the gem with him, as 
he had secretly given it to Akrura. Balardma, 
however/ thought that Krishna had the gem but 
did not confess this. Krishna might have ex¬ 
claimed with Caesar—“Et tu Brute ? n However, 
Akrura, in order to avert detection and violence, 
began to perform a long series of yajnas , for a 
Kshatriya engaged in sacrifices was equal to a 
Br£hmana and could not be killed. But Krishna 
found him out and on Akrura’s confession allowed 
the gem to remain with him in the way I have 
already stated. With himself he pronounced 
Balar&ma to be unfit to wear it, as he was addicted 
to drinking. Satyabh£ma, whose desire for Indra’s 
pdrijdt had led Krishna to wage war against that 
god, was this time denied the satisfaction of get¬ 
ting the gem, even though she claimed it as her 
father’s property. 

Krishna’s next feat was his fight with V4na, 
the thousand-armed king of Sonitapur. Krishna’s 
grandson, Aniruddha, had secretly married Vdna’s 
daughter, Ush2, and was living with her. Vana, 
being informed of this, imprisoned him. Krishna 
marched against Vana, and in the course of the 
fight that ensued, cut off his arms. His god, 
Siva, intervened and saved his life. Krishna re- 
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turned to Dvaraka with Aniruddha and Ush$. 
All’s well that ends well. 

The next important event was the killing of 
Paundra, king of Karusha, to which I have al¬ 
ready referred in my first lecture. Killing seems 
to be the most divine act in the eyes of our 
Purana-writers,—one which proves divinity more 
than any other act. And this killing of Paundra 
was a specially divine act, since the fellow not only 
denied Krishna’s divinity, but assumed Vishnu's 
fourfold insignia,—the conch, the quoit, the club 
and the lotus, and declared himself to be the real 
Vasudeva. He is also said by one authority to 
have invaded Dvaraka. In the fight that ensued, 
he showed great bravery, but was at length over¬ 
powered and killed by Krishna. Another account 
makes Krishna himself proceed to Paundra’s capital 
in response to his challenge to return to him the 
insignia, and kill him by throwing them upon him. 
This was perhaps a more godlike procedure than 
the former. We next find Krishna at Panch4la, 
where he went to attend Draupadfs svayambara. 
He stopped the fight that followed Arjuna’s win¬ 
ning the Panchdla princess, declaring to the in¬ 
furiated Kshatriyas that as Draupadi had been 
rightfully won, there was no occasion for fighting. 
When the Pandavas returned with the princess to 
their temporary quarters in Drupada’s capital, 
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Krishna visited them and introduced himself and 
his brother to them. When they were married he 
made them rich presents, and when they were 
received back into Dhritarashtra’s favour, he 
helped them to establish themselves as rulers at 
Indraprastha, and returned to Dvaraka. 

The next important event with which Krishna 
is concerned is Arjuna’s marriage with Subhadra, 
sister of Balarama and Krishna’s lialf-sister. In the 
course of his travels Arjuna arrived at the holy place 
of Prabhasa, and was received by Krishna on the 
hill of Raivataka. There he was enamoured of 
Subhadri and asked Krishna how. he could get 
her. Krishna advised him to carry her off as a 
brave Kshatriya without depending upon the chances 
of a svayambara , the usual Kshatriya form of 
marriage. The Yadavas were at first enraged at 
this outrage, but when Krishna convinced them 
that Arjuna would be a very worthy husband for 
Subhadri, and that by carrying her off he had done 
nothing unworthy of a hero, they consented to the 
union. And how could they do otherwise ? 
Krishna did not simply argue like us, poor talkers. 
He, as we have already seen, had backed his 
precepts by his example. 

However, we now come to Yudhisthira’s Rajasuya 
and Krishna’s removal of two obstructions to it, 
Jarisandha and Sishupila. Janfsandha had irnpri- 
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soiled a large number of kings and intended to 
sacrifice them to Rudra. Unless he was killed 
and the imprisoned princes released and given an 
opportunity to pay homage to Yudhisthira, the 
latter’s claim as emperor could not be established. 
Krishna therefore proceeded with Bhfma and 
Arjuna to Rajagriha, Jarisandha’s capital, and 
challenged him to a single combat with any one 
of them he might choose. Such a challenge could 
not be refused by a Kshatriya, and Jarisandha, 
at the anticipation of death at his opponent’s hand, 
declared his son Sahadeva as his heir-apparent and 
chose Bhfma as his opponent. The combat lasted 
thirteen days, and Jarasandha at length met with a 
painful death at his rival’s hand. Having put 
Sahadeva on his father’s throne, and invited the 
released princes to attend Yudhisthira’s Rajasfiya, 
Krishna and his friends returned to Indraprastha. 

In due course the Rajasfiya came off. Of the 
various functions and duties connected with the 
ceremony, Krishna is said to have taken charge of 
washing the feet of theBrahmanas. This is a sure in¬ 
dication of the comparative modernness of theMakct- 
bharala, at any rate, of this story. For in ancient 
times, even when the supremacy of the Brahmanas 
had been established, the Kshatriyas never 
paid them any servile honour. However, when the 
sacrifice was over, the time came for Yudhisthira to 
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make presents to the assembled princes, priests and 
other persons deserving honour. To whom must 
honour be paid first ? Yudhisthira having asked 
Bhishma’s opinion on the matter, the latter replied 
that Krishna was the person to be honoured first. 
Accordingly Sahadeva, at Yudhisthira’s command, 
presented the arghya , the mark of honour, 
to Krishna, and the latter accepted it. This upset 
Sishupala, who made a long speech, challenging 
Krishna’s right to the honour and abusing the 
Pindavas for paying and Krishna for accepting it. 
Bhfshma made another speech, narrating Krishna’s 
exploits and achievements at length, and declaring 
his divinity. Sishupala rose again, rebutted 
Bhishma’s arguments one after another, and grossly 
abused him. It is pointed out by Krishna’s recent 
biographers, that of the charges brought against 
Krishna by Sishupala, there is no mention of his 
dealings with the Brindaban Gopfs, a sure 
indication, according to them, that when the 
Mahdbhdrata was composed, the story of these 
' dealings of Krishna, a story made so much of by 
the writers of the Puranas and the later poets, 
was not conceived. However, at the end of 
Sishupila’s speech, Bhfshma, who saw that Yudhis¬ 
thira was afraid lest Sishupala and his followers 
might obstruct the completion of the ceremony, 
said, addressing them, that if they were resolved 
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to die, they might challenge the divine Krishna 
himself to fight. At this Sishupdla challenged 
Krishna, who rose in response and narrated his 
opponent’s numerous misdeeds. Then with the 
words, “At the request of his mother, my aunt, 
I have pardoned a hundred of Sishupdla’s offences. 
But I cannot pardon the insulting words he 
has spoken of me before the assembled princes; 
I kill him before you all,” he threw his chakra 
at him and cut off his head. 

Sishupila’s death led toKrishna’s war with Salva, 
king of Saubha, who, to avenge his friend’s death, 
invaded Dvaraki and sacked it in Krishna’s absence 
at Indraprastha. Returning, however, from the 
Pandava capital, Krishna fought a long fight with 
Salva, in the course of which the divine hero was 
hard pressed and often led into painful errors by 
his crafty enemy, who is credited by the poet with 
possessing magical powers. However, he at length 
fell a victim to the divine gadd or club. 

The club and the quoit accounted for two more 
enemies, who came to avenge the deaths of 
Paundra and Salva. They were Dantabakra and 
Biduratha, brothers, and related to Krishna as his 
cousins. They, however, need not detain us. 

We meet with Krishna next in the forest where 
the Pandavas were living with Draupadi after 
losing their kingdom by the game of dice. He 
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blamed Yudhisthira for having engaged in the 
game, but consoled him, his brothers and Draupadi 
with the prediction that their oppressors would 
meet with deserved punishment, and that they would 
be restored to the possession of their kingdom. 
On a second visit to the forest at Draupadi’s request, 
Krishna performed a miracle. To try the exiled 
Yudhisthira’s resources, the sage Durv^sd came 
to seek his hospitality with a large number of 
followers, when Draupadi herself had finished her 
meal and there was nothing to place before the 
guests. When, however, they went for their bath, 
Krishna made them feel as if they had had a 
most hearty meal, and so instead of coming to 
partake of the meal promised to them, they went 
their ways, utterly discomfitted. 

We next find Krishna at the capital of king 
Virata, where he went to attend the marriage of 
his nephew Abhimanyu, Arjuna’s son by SubhadrS, 
with Uttar4, daughter of Virata. After the 
marriage, he pleaded the cause of the Pindavas 
at a meeting of the assembled princes. He 
was not for war, but for peace, even if the Pdndavas 
had to lose half their kingdom for it; but he 
thought that war and the destruction of Duryo- 
dhana’s party were inevitable if the claims of the 
P^ndavas were utterly disregarded. He left for 
Dv£rak4 with the instruction that if negotiations 
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should fail and war should be declared, invitation to 
him to join in it should be sent last of all. 
Negotiations followed on the one hand and prepara¬ 
tions for war on the other. Arjuna and Duryodhana 
having both gone to invite Krishna, he gave them 
the choice of ten krores of Gopa soldiers, called 
Narayana, on the one hand, and his own self 
as non-combatant charioteer, on the other. 
Duryodhana chose the soldiers and Arjuna 
Krishna himself. 

Other ambassadors having failed to secure 
peace, Krishna himself undertook an embassy to 
Hastin£pur. He tried his utmost to persuade 
Duryodhana to do justice to the Pdndavas, but 
found him too obstinate and obdurate. Finding 
war inevitable, he tried to secure Kama to the 
Pandavas’ side, but failed in this attempt also. 

The war broke out. On the first day, as the 
two armies stood face to face, and Arjuna looked at 
those with whom he had to fight, the presence 
of innumerable friends and relatives in the hostile 
camp,—men whom he must kill or help in killing,— 
filled him with sadness. He communicated his 
feelings to Krishna, and weighed down with sorrow 
and horror at the apparently heinous crime 
he was going to commit, cast down his arms 
and sat down on his chariot. What Krishna said 
to cheer him up, remove his doubts and give 
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him an idea of man s duties, ethical and spiritual, 
is said to be recorded in the Bhagavadgitd . That 
teachings filling eighteen chapters could not be 
imparted in a battle-field, is plain to every one 
not blinded by bigotry. That this Bhagavadgita 
is an interpolation awkwardly introduced into the 
original poem, will be evident to every one who 
critically examines the place and the way in which 
it is sewed up, as it were, with the main current 
of the narrative. That it cannot be the utterance 
of a man who lived, if he actually took part 
in the war, in or about the twelfth century B. C, 
I have shown in my first lecture. What I have 
to add here is that if it were not erroneously 
believed, as is done all but universally in this 
country, that the highly spiritual teachings of the 
Gitd were imparted by the Krishna of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas , people—at any 
rate thoughtful and right-minded people—would 
not care a straw for that Krishna. But why should 
one believe that these teachings are his ? Evi¬ 
dently they belong to the author of the Gitd, 
whoever he may be, and their ascription to 
Krishna, the popular god and hero, is a mere 
setting intended to make them attractive. When 
we see in this light the relation of the Gitd to the 
epic and Puranic Krishna, the latter’s life and 
character, as depicted by our poets, cease to be 
6 
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of any concern to us and we are spared both the 
humiliation of defending and explaining an inde¬ 
fensible character and the trouble of decrying it. 

However, in the course of the war, Krishna 
is said to have twice broken his promise not to 
fight. To help Arjuna in his fight with Bhishma 
he rushed against the latter with arms and had 
to be interrupted and pacified by the former. 
Moreover, he is said to have done a number of 
objectionable actions, the chief of which are the 
following. They are all admitted as unrighteous 
by the poets, but are nevertheless defended as 
necessary. 

1. When Satyaki, Krishna’s friend, was hard 
pressed by Bhurisrava, son of Somadatta, Krishna 
induced Arjuna to cut off his arms, and thereby 
made it easy for Satyaki to kill him. 

2 . When Abhimanyu was unfairly surrounded 
and killed by seven Kaurava warriors, Arjuna 
vowed the death of the ringleader, Jayadratha, next 
day before sunset, or, failing that, his own death 
by entering into fire. When the sun was about to 
set, and Jayadratha remained unslain, Krishna 
miraculously hid the sun, on which Jayadratha, 
having come out, Krishna uncovered the sun, 
and Arjuna killed his enemy. 

3 . Despairing of Drona being ever killed 
by fair means, Krishna advised the P4ndavas to kill 
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him unfairly. If he could be made to cast down his 
arms, he could, Krishna said, be killed easily. This 
could be done if he was told that his son, 
Asvatthcima was dead. Bhima tried the suggested 
devise. He killed an elephant named after 
Drona's son and told him that Asvatthama was 
killed. The warrior was somewhat depressed by 
the news, but did not quite believe it. At this 
juncture he was hard pressed by a number of sages 
to cease fighting and prepare himself for heaven 
with meditations worthy of a Br^hmana. This 
checked the hero still more and he applied to the 
truthful Yudhisthira for correct information about 
his son. Finding Yudhisthira unwilling to tell a 
lie, Krishna overcame his reluctance by a long 
exhortation, in the course of which he announced 
his ethics of untruth in the following edifying text 
from Vasishtha’s Smriti :— 

■farres , ®rrif TjHci u” 

That is, “In marriage, in amorous 
dealings, when one’s life is in danger, 
when the whole of one's possession is going 
to be lost, and when a Br^hmana’s interest 
is at stake, untruth should be told. The wise have 
said that speaking untruth on these five occasions 
is not a sin.” One shudders to think what a 



blighting effect this dreadful law, sanctioned by 
one believed to be God incarnate, has had on the 
morals of the nation. However, Yudhisthira’s 
scruples were stifled, and he said to his preceptor, 
“Yes, Asvatth£m4 is killed,” adding in a low voice, 
“that is, an elephant,” which last words, however, 
were not heard by Drona. His depression was 
complete, and on hearing some bitterly reproachful 
words from Bhima, he gave up his arms, and 
while sitting in a meditative posture, was killed by 
Dhrishtadyumna. 

4 . When Bhffna was unsuccessfully fighting 
with Duryodhana by the side of the Dvaipayar.a 
Lake, Krishna reminded him through Arjuna that 
he had vowed the breaking of his opponent's 
thighs. Now, striking a rival below the navel was 
unfair, but as Duryodhana could not be killed 
except by such an unfair means, Krishna caused 
it to be adopted. 

Now, I shall barely mention three more deeds 
of Krishna—and these not bad but good deeds— 
before I describe the closing scene of his life, his 
own death and the destruction of his people. At 
the end of the war, Krishna induced Yudhistl -a to 
visit Bhfshma, who was lying on his bed of an vs, 
and profit by his great wisdom. When he v s 
about to leave Hastin^pur for Dvarak2, Arjur 
asked him to repeat the teachings he had imparted 
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to him just before the commencement of the fi rst 
day’s battle. Krishna said he could not then 
command the state of yoga from which he had 
spoken on the former occasion, and could not 
therefore say all that he had said. But he would, 
he said, tell him something to that effect. What 
he said to Arjuna on this occasion is embodied in 
the Anugitd . When Krishna returned to Hastind- 
pur on the occasion of Yudhisthira’s Asvamedha, 
he revived Uttara’s dead child, Parikshit, who had 
been killed in the womb by Asvatthama’s 
brahdmstra , divine weapon. Before he left Dvorak a 
Krishna had done the last of his’ many heroic 
deeds,—the killing of Nikumba, a daitya. Krishna’s 
son, Pradyumna, had carried off Prabhavatr, 
Nikumba’s niece and killed her father, Vajranabha. 
Nikumba retaliated by carrying off Bhanumatf, 
daughter of Bhanu, a Y3dava. Why should he 
retaliate? Krishna marched against Nikumba 
with Arjuna and Pradyumna, killed him and 
married Bhanumati to Sahadeva, the youngest of 
the Pandavas. 

And now comes the closing act of the great 
drama, the destruction of the Yadavas and the 
death of Krishna. As I have said more than once 
in this and my first lecture, the Yadavas were an 
ideal people. They knew full well the value of 
what I may call the three W’s—wine, woman and 
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war—the three chief sources of excitement in 
highly civilised people. Krishna and Balarama 
fully represented their people in all these three 
respects. I remember to have read in the books 
only one instance of Krishna's being found drunk* 
and this I have not mentioned in my narrative. 
But his deficiency in this respect was more than 
fully made up, as you all know, by his revered 
brother, Balarama. However, Krishna knew his 
people well, as he could not but do, being himself 
a typical Yadava. In founding his city of Dvdrak2, 
he had taken care to settle thousands of ‘un¬ 
fortunates’ there. As the Harivamsa says : 

tjtt f V^fVc rr ffc rn?r«rT it 

That is, “O hero, having conquered the abodes 
of the Daityas (giants) with the help of brave 
Yadus, the Lord settled thousands of public 
women in DvarakL” These women, it seems, 
were often had in requisition, as singers 
and dancers, even by the divine leaders 
of the people. The poets describe a sea- 
trip in which these women formed a principal 
source of enjoyment. Excited by their singing 
and dancing, the divine brothers took the hands 
of their respective wives,— fortunately not the 
wives of other people, like modern Europeans — 
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and joined in the dancing-. They were followed by 
the other Yadava chiefs and by Arjuna and Narada. 
Then a fresh excitement was sought. Men and 
women all fell into the sea and at Krishna’s 
suggestion, the gentlemen began a jalakrirtX, water- 
sport, with the ladies, Krishna leading one party, 
and Balarama another, while the courtesans added 
to the amusement by their music. This was 
followed by eating and drinking, and this again 
by a special musical performance in which the 
leaders themselves exhibited their respective skill 
in handling various musical instruments. It will 
thus be seen what a jolly people these Yadavas 
were, and with what contempt they would have 
treated the objections urged now-a-days by the 
Brahmas and such other purists against nautch 
parties and the native theatres. And is it any 
wonder that such objections fall flat on people 
who believe that there is divine sanction for the 
institutions objected to ? However, it was in one 
of these revels,—a drunken revel—that the Yadavas 
were destroyed. They, it is said, had incurred 
the displeasure of a number of sages by a childish 
trick played on the latter by some of their boys. 
These boys disguised Samba, one of Krishna’s sons, 
as a woman with child, tying an iron pestle below 
his navel, and asked the sages to say what child 
the ‘woman’ would give birth to. The enraged 
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sages said ‘she’ would produce an iron pestle which 
would be the ruin of the Yadavas. Fearing the 
worst consequences from this curse, the boys 
took the pestle to the sea-side and rubbed it 
away. But its particles came out in the form 
of evakaSy a kind of reeds, and its last 
remaining bit, which had been thrown into the sea, 
was afterwards recovered and used by a hunter as 
the point of an arrow. Now, it was with 
these erakas that the Yadavas killed themselves. 
They had gone in large parties to the holy place of 
Prabhasa. But what are holy places to unholy 
men ? They indulged in drinking there and this 
proved their ruin. The evils of drinking had been 
found out at length by Krishna and some other 
Yadava leaders, and it was prohibited on pain of 
death by a public notification. But the prohibi¬ 
tion had no effect. The drunken Yadavas at first 
quarrelled and then began to fight and kill one ano¬ 
ther. When some of Krishna’s own sons were killed, 
he himself joined in the fight and killed a large 
number of his own people. He then went 
in search of Balarama. He found him in a 
meditative posture and saw his spirit passing out 
of his body in the form of a large serpent,i.e., Sesha 
Naga, the divine snake whom he had incarnated. 
Krishna now felt that it was time for him also to 
pass away. He then bade farewell to his father 
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and his wives, telling them that he had sent for 
Arjuna, who would take charge of them. Then 
he seated himself under a tree, hidden by its leafy 
and outstretching branches, and composed his mind 
in meditation. While thus sitting, a hunter named 
jara mistook him for a deer and hit him with an 
arrow, one pointed with the last remaining bit of 
the fatal pestle. Discovering his mistake, the 
man fell at Krishna’s feet and was pardoned and 
comforted by him. After this Krishna’s spirit 
flew away to heaven, illumining all sides 
by its dazzling light. Arjuna came and 
proceeded towards Hastinapur with ,the surviv¬ 
ing Yadavas,—men and women. But his good 
genius having left him, he had lost the power of 
his hitherto mighty arm and his unrivalled skill 
as an archer. A number of Abhfras, armed only 
with lathis, attacked his party and carried off many 
of the women, and he reached Hastinapur only with 
a small remnant. After Arjuna’s departure the 
sea engulfed Dvaraka, and nothing was left to 
speak of the Yadavas, their glories, their domestic 
broils and their revels. 

Now, after this long address, giving the out¬ 
lines of Krishna’s life as told in our ancient books 
and by his recent biographers, and after the 
occasional remarks I have already made in the 
course of the narration, I have neither the time 
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nor the mind to make any further comments on 
the character depicted. 1 leave you to judge for 
yourselves whether, in the revival of all that is true, 
good and elevating in the national religion that 
is going on on all sides,—a revival in which I 
count myself a most humble factor,—the worship 
of Krishna, either as a divine being or an ideal man, 
deserves to be revived, and whether this task is 
worth-the labour of our poets, thinkers and mis¬ 
sionaries. If you answer this question in the 
negative, you need not think that you lose anything 
valuable said in the name of Krishna in our sacred 
books. The precious teachings on jndna, bhakti 
and karma in the Gita and the Puranas are not 
the utterances of any semi-mythical or imaginary 
person. They are the words of the divine Logos 
incarnate in all men, the manifestation of the 
Light that lighteth every man coming into the 
world. It is that Krishna, Krishna as the divine 
Logos, and not as a mere Puranic hero, that speaks 
in the Bhagavadgltd , as I understand it. And it 
is of that Krishna,—though I cannot say I like this 
much-abused name,—it is of the eternal Word that 
was in the beginning with God and that was God. 
and is God, that comes unto his own in the life of 
every one of us, whether we know him or not — 
that I shall speak, God willing, in my third 
lecture. 



LECTURE III 

THE KRISHNA OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 

We have seen in our first lecture that the story 
of Krishna is more or less mythical and legendary. 
In our second lecture we have seen that if all that 
the Mahdbharata and the Puranas say about 
him is true, he cannot have been an incarnation 
of God. In the present lecture let us for a mo¬ 
ment forget the conclusions of our first two lec¬ 
tures. Let us take it for granted that Krishna, the. 
Krishna who uttered the Bhagavadgitd, was a; 
historical person, and that he did not bear the; 
oBJectional>le character which our poets ascribe; 
to him. With these suppositions in our mind, we 
have now to ask the question, "In what sense did 
Krishna believe and declare himself to be God 
incarnate?” and the similar question, "In what 
sense did Arjuna and the author of the Bbagavad- 
gitd accept him as such a divine being?” It seems 
to me that it is not worth while to enter into the 
system of philosophy and spiritual culture given 
in the Gita before answering these questions, for 
their right answers seem to be, as will gradual!}’ 
be seen, the very key to that system. Those who 
have not * answered these questions, or have an- 
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swered them wrongly, seem to have read the Gitd 
to little profit. However, before taking up these 
questions, we may as well dispose of another, one 
which too is important, though not so important 
as the other two. That question is whether the 
author of the Gitd believed Krishna, the Krishna 
who speaks in his book, to be a historical person, 
or he is only a creation of his devout imagination. 
Now, 1 confess that it is not possible to answer 
this question satisfactorily and that we can only 
make a more or less reasonable guess. As we 
have seen in our first lecture, the Bhagavadgitd 
is a more Or less late addition to the original 
Mahdbhdrata and that before it was added to the 
original poem, Krishna had already had a place 
in it. The Krishna legend, then, in some form or 
other, was known to and not invented by the 
author of the Gitd and his contemporaries. Whe¬ 
ther he accepted it as a legend or as history, we 
have no means of deciding. It cannot indeed be 
said that the critical spirit, which now leads us to 
sift historical evidence before accepting it, was ab¬ 
sent in his day. Some of our ancient writers 
display this spirit in a keen form, but how far they 
applied it to matters historical, I cannot say. It is 
still more doubtful how far the author of the Gitd 
imbibed that spirit. That he was a philosopher, 
admits of no doubt ; but the whole of°his tenth 
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a mind always under control, are manageable like 
the good horses of a driver. He who is unwise, 
of an uncontrolled mind, and, always unholy, does 
not attain that {i.e. the highest) place, but attains 
mundane existence. He who is wise, of a con¬ 
trolled mind, and always holy, attains that place 
from which one is not born again. The man 
whose driver is wisdom, and whose reins consist 
of the sensorium, reaches the end of the path—the 
highest place of the All-pervading. The objects 
are superior to the senses, the understanding supe¬ 
rior to the sensorium, and the great soul the cosmic 
soul—Brahma) superior to the understanding. 
The Undeveloped (seed of the world) is superior 
to the great soul, and the Supreme Person supe¬ 
rior to the undeveloped. There is nothing superior 
to the Person ; he is the end, the highest goal.’’ 

Now, it seems to me that as the author of 
the Gitd, meditated on this passage of the : 
Kathopanishad , the last part of which he repro¬ 
duces in substance at the end of his third chapter,! 
the idea of* writing his great work arose in his. 
mind. The body as a chariot, the individual self 
as the occupier, Reason or the Supreme Being as 
the driver of the chariot, the senses as horses, the 
world of sense as the road to be travelled over, the 
attainment of perfection by him who is guided 
by the voice of God in Reason and the misery of 
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him who trusts himself to the irrational guidance 
of his senses and sensuous impulses,—all these 
facts of the spiritual life seemed to him capable 
of being represented allegorically as Krishna 
driving the chariot of Arjuna and imparting to him 
the highest wisdom,—wisdom that should teach 
him not to trust himself to the guidance of moment¬ 
ary impulses, such as he might be conceived to 
feel at the first sight of the battle-field, but to 
follow the advice of him, Krishna, Arjuna’s friend 
and the friend of the whole world. It 
may be that the story of Krishna’s serving 
as Arjuna’s charioteer and of his saying 
something to cheer and guide him at the beginning 
of the battle, had preceded the author of the Gita 
and that the latter worked upon that story as a 
nucleus and developed it into a regular poem by 
drawing upon his own imagination and spiritual 
experiences. But whoever may have first conceived 
the fundamental idea of the poem, whether it was 
the author of the complete Gita or some predecessor 
from whom he got it, the original source seems to 
have been the Katha passage extracted b y me. 
The Kathopanishad itself, I may remark by the 
way, owed its first inception to Sukta 135, Mandala 
x, of the Rigveda. It is thus—from the imagin¬ 
ation of our earliest poets—that most of our later 
stories—those of the Rdmdyana, the Mahd - 
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bhdrata, and the Puranas—have arisen. A true 
estimate of the value of our later literature and 
of its teachings cannot be formed without a study 
of the first product of our national genius, the 
Rigveda. Emerson says of Plato in his relation 
to later European writers, that he makes great 
havoc on their orginalities. The same thing is 
true of the Rigveda in its relation to all later 
Hindu literature. 

However, I have now answered the question 
proposed by me as to the belief of the author of 
the Giid about Krishna. The answer briefly is 
that probably he believed Krishna to be a historical 
person, perhaps even as art incarnation of God, 
but that the story of Krishna’s uttering the Gitd 
in the battle-field as Arjuna’s charioteer is a 
creation of his devout imagination. But how is 
such imagination justifiable in a pious man, such 
as the author of the ^^ undoubtedly was, if we 
are to judge him by the lofty teachings embodied 
in his work ? How could he record his own 
thoughts and experiences as the words of God 
himself? Now, the answer to this question 
would also be the answer to the questions pro- 
oounded by me first in this lecture, namely, “ In 
what sense did Krishna, if he was a historical 
person, believe and declare, himself as God incar¬ 
nate?” and “ In what sense did Arjuna, in case 
.. 7 
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he is historical, and the author of the Bhagavad- 
gitd accept Krishna as such a divine being?” 
These questions, therefore, I now proceed to answer. 

My answer is that Krishna could declare him¬ 
self, and Arjuna and the author of the Gitd could 
believe him, to be God incarnate only in the sense 
in which the national scriptures had taught them 
to do so. The representation of an individual 
as identical with the Universal Self, as we find it 
in the Gitd , is not a unique instance in our national 
literature. Since the days of the TJpanishads, it 
has again and often been taught that the fully 
awakened soul, one which has been blessed with 
a knowledge of its true relation to the Absolute, 
sees that it is essentially one with the latter and 
fearlessly declares itself to be so. The typical 
and classical example is that of Indra in the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad in his colloquy with Pratar- 
dana. This is discussed and expounded in the 
Veddnta Sutras and this exposition forms the ac¬ 
cepted Icey to all declarations of identity with 
Brahman on the part of the avatdras in later 
Sanskrit literature. The Sutra's exposition refers 
to the case of V^madeva in the Rigveda, implying 
that Vimadeva spoke in the same spirit as Indra, 
and later writers all accept this reference as correct. 
But it seems to my humble judgment, that the 
author of the Veddnta Sutras is here guilty of an 
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anachronism and credits old Vamadeva with a 
wisdom which he really did not possess. The 
exposition of the old texts of the Rigveda in the 
light of later philosophical knowledge is indeed a 
common practice with our ancient and mediaeval 
commentators and expounders ; but this practice 
cannot be acceptable to those who have come to 
a definite conclusion as to the order in which the 
Hindu sacred books were composed and in which the 
different stages of Hindu thought were developed. 
To them the interpretation of Vdmadeva’s declara¬ 
tion of identity with Mann and Stirya in the light 
of the Monistic philosophy of the Ujpanishads 
must appear far-fetched and tortuous, for the 
simple fact that when that declaration was made 
or conceived, Hindu thought had not attained to 
the Monistic height to which it rose about the time 
the Upanishads were composed. The Kaushitakz, 
passage referred to, and other passages more or 
less similar to it in the Upanishads, specially the 
Chhdndogya and the Brihaddranyaka> must there¬ 
fore be accepted as instances of the earliest recogni¬ 
tion of the doctrine so prominently appearing in 
the Gitd that the fully awakened individual self 
can Deak from tfte standpoint of and in the name 
of ie Absolute Self. Before, however, I set 
befc e you the typical Kaushtiaki passage, with 
its xposition by the author of the Veddnta Stitras 
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and their chief commentator, Sankar£ch£rya, f 
shall quote and explain the Rigveda text which 
l pronounce useless for our purpose. It occurs in 
the 26th sukta of the 4th mandala , being the first 
rik of the sukta. In a footnote attached to the 
sukta in Mr. R. C. Datta’s edition of the Rigveda , 
he says that it is declared by the ancient compilers 
as uttered in praise of the Self or Brahman by 
V£madeva or Indra, but that there is really no 
mention of the Self anywhere in the hymn. In 
the first part of it, in the first three riks, Indra 
sings his own praises, already sung in several 
previous riks , and in the remaining four, V^madeva 
speaks of the bringing of soma by Syena, the divine 
hawk. I transcribe the first three riks with a 
translation, in which I follow Mr. Datta’s Bengali 
rendering. Reading them with an unbiassed mind, 
one feels no doubt of the correctness of Mr. 
Datta’s interpretation. 

^ ■*rar*ni ^r^Nr f^tr: 1 

^ Tgr’ws’? ehPt^aw Won *rr 11 ? 11 

rsfj|1 &VK ffV 5TW I 

stswm i ^ it ^ it 

^ fft ^wnfl arr ?nr snra 5 !: *hw 1 

srcrepr W mmm w* 11 * a 

“1. Iam Manu, I am Surya, I am the learned 
sage Kakshib^n. I have adorned the sage Kutsa, 
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j the son Of Arjuni. I am the wise Ushana ; look 
f at me. 2. I have given the world to the Arya. I 
ave poured rain for sacrificing men. I have brought 
roanng waters. The devas follow my intention. 
3 ‘ I, intoxicated with soma, have utterly destroyed 
many cities of Sambara. When I protected, in 
his sacrifices, Divodasa, who entertained guests, 
1 gave him a hundred cities.” 
j j- * nc>w come to the Kaushitaki passage which 

Ij I have pronounced to be the real key to the 
:f truly s ^ stric doctrine of divine incarnations. It 
[forms the fourth chapter of the Upanishad and 
[ is in fact the most important chapter of tlie book. 

[ Of this chapter I say in the introduction to the 
second volume of my Devanagari and English 
edition of the Upanishads : 

* In the person of Indra, liberated by the 
knowledge of his identity with Brahman, it teaches 
the unity of all things in an undivided conscious- 

* ness * The Idealism it expounds is a most sound 
one, recognising in unmistakable terms the 
distinction and correlativity of both the 
subjective and objective aspects of Reality. 
Whatever may be said of the crudity of the 
language,—the language of an age in which 
refinement of expression could scarcely be ex¬ 
pected,-it cannot justly be said, after reading 
this ancient exposition of Idealism, that the Idealism 
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of the Upanishads is a system of Subjective Idealism 
—a system which remained to be corrected and 
supplemented by modern European systems, as 
some European critics of Vedantism represent it.” 

Now, I extract here only a small part—just 
what is necessary for our present purpose—of the 
dialogue between Indra and Pratardana, and then 
proceed to Sankara’s comment on it in his com¬ 
mentary the Vedanta Sutras : 

TTcTf «ft % ^ 

ghpiW W ! cf | 3T % I ¥ 

TTcf? I cT^te % irah'Er 5T cf* W5TT5T f^'dcl 4 
^fcl t cf '3TIW | «T t 1^1% cf^T 

gw t f^rarg ^1% Rctf gtssr wfg *?,: wit^ 
5fcrre i gw* ’fNy i <j-£ntw i g-r^r f<yr«?h§fci3>u^ 

g «tW Tg f%cTcT*r ^7 1 |.g ^PnW 

Tnwtd% u-sjiw cf giMi&K-ifdfgwjrr^ i wr: rtw: i 

grot tt ^ur: i mw <ifrffci*t i wrot 

<r&fcr cTK^rnj: i rt^t ifTrgfwwT% ^wactcigiy’lfg i w^rr 
gw* i g *rt m tvi fg'^iMT-tsT gw graTfwtfTw 

gfg i wTftwgcnrgf^rftf g»r wt% i 

That is, “Pratardana, the son of Divod 4 sa, went 
to the beloved abode of Indra by means of fighting 
and strength. To him said Indra, ‘Pratardana, let 
me grant you a boon.’ Pratardana said, ‘ Do thou 
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choose one for me, one which thou deemest to be 
the most beneficial to man.’ Indra said to him, 
‘ No one chooses a boon for another. Do thou 
choose for yourself.’ Pratardana said, ‘ In that 
Case that boon would be no boon to me.’ Now, 
Indra did not swerve ( from his promise to grant a 
boon), for Indra is truth itself. He said,‘Know 
me. This I consider to be the most beneficial 

thing for man that he should know me.I am 

the vital breath. I am the conscious self. Wor¬ 
ship me as life, as breath. Life is breath and 
breath is life. Breath itself is immortality. For 
life lasts so long as breath exists in the, body. It 
is by the vital breath that one obtains immortality 
in the other world. By reason he obtains true 
conception. He who worships me as life, as 
immortality, obtains full life in this world. He 
obtains immortality and indestructibility in the 
heavenly regions.’ ” 

Now, I have already referred at some length 
to the exposition and discussion of this passage 
in the Veddnta Siitras. The discussion extends 
to four aphorisms, 28th to 31st, of the first pdda, 
first chapter, of the Sutras. The main object 
is to show that the‘Prana’ mentioned in the 
Kaushitaki passage means not any individual 
person or thing, but the Supreme Brahman. To 
obviate the objection that in case VPrdna’ stood for 
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Brahman, Indra would not have spoken of himself 
as ‘Prana’ as lie does in the passage, the 30th 
aphorism says: 

“3rrwe'KJ , i<iM<N1 1 

That is, “Indra speaks of himself as Prdna by 
looking on himself with a sight enlightened by the 
scriptures, as Vamadeva did.’ ” 

In exposition of this aphorism, Sankara says : 

WTW ^cfTOTT ipWWTW HrM'Idfa WW «TT- 

ww wncrrer' tow wfwwfw wr 1 wwt 

wwww tow wsfspdwt*: 1 

cT^ wt wt <tWTWT TO'<P8ef w ww ww WWt^fcT 1 

That is, “Indra, a deva, looking on his own self 
as the Supreme Brahman by the vision of the sages, 
according to the sdstras, says ‘Know me,’ just as 
the sage Vamadeva, seeing the same truth, felt, 
‘I am Manu, I am Surya.’ In the Sruti, [i.e. the 
Bvihadd rany aka Upanishad) it is said, ‘The 
worshipper becomes one with the god he truly 
sees’ ” 

Here, then, is the Gitd doctrine of the Logos, 
the manifestation of God in the fully awakened man 
which enables him to see that God is his very self, 
and makes him speak in his name. It is from this 
standpoint, in the light of this consciousness of 
the indwelling Spirit of God, that Krishna, or the 
author of the Gitd personating himself as Krishna, 
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speaks throughout the book. In thus speaking in 
the name of Krishna, the author of the Bhagavad- 
gitd does not perpetrate a fraud, for Krishna to 
him is not an individual different from other indi¬ 
viduals, but the Universal Spirit living as the Inner 
Self —Antar Atind —of every rational being. In 
uttering his lofty teachings, he attempts to trans¬ 
cend the limitations of his finite individuality and 
speak from the standpoint of the Absolute, the 
Infinite. That the Krishna of the Bhagavadgita 
ignores his finite individuality, all that belongs to 
him as a particular person living and moving 
in a particular time, at a particular ,place, and 
under particular circumstances, and speaks from 
the standpoint of the Universal Spirit which is in 
all,—a standpoint which every one possessing the 
needful enlightenment can occupy,—is evident more 
or less from every part of the Gitd . How to obtain 
this enlightenment, may be said to be the one 
question which the Gitd answers in various ways 
in all that it says on the higher life. I proceed to 
indicate some of the passages in which this truth is 
taught, the truth namely, that the divinity claimed 
by Krishna is the common reward of all earnest 
aspirants and devotees, that he who speaks to us 
as our teacher in the book is not a hero or demigod 
who once trod the earth and has now left it, and 
who spoke only to a favourite friend and disciple, 
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but that he is everywhere and in every one of us 
J and is as ready to speak to us now as he ever 
was to any one else. 

Now, the oft-quoted seventh and eighth verses 
of the fourth chapter seem indeed to teach a 
doctrine of special incarnation, the incarnation of 
the Supreme Being as a particular person, and are 
often cited as supporting that view. But read in 
the light of numerous other passages clearly bear¬ 
ing a different import, these texts will be found 
to be in no way opposed to the spirit of those 
passages. Krishna says : 

ipflTH^fcr HTTcT I 

d <T<#nw u 

*rrf«rr w ctt*t i 

wrrfa 9 r?t snf 11 

“Whenever there is a decay of virtue, O Bharata, 
and an ascendancy of vice, I create myself. For 
the protection of the good, for the destruction of 
evil-doers, and for the establishment of righteous¬ 
ness, I am born in every age. ” 

In the 6th verse Krishna had said : 

^rsfrsfy warnin' Hcrr*rr*fNrts1% i 

u Though I am unborn, of an imperishable 
nature, and the lord of all things, yet, ruling 
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over my own nature, l am born through the power 
of my Mdyd. ” 

Now, this verse throws light on the meaning 
of ‘birth’ as applying to God. It recognises that 
he cannot be born in the ordinary sense, that he 
cannot be limited or confined by the objects he 
upholds and regulates, and that he cannot be 
subject to, but must always transcend, Prakriti, 
Nature, that is, his own creative power, to which 
finite beings are subject. If he is said to be born, 
therefore, it must be in an extraordinary sense. 
The extraordinary sense is brought out by the 
phrase dtmamdyayd , through my May 3 power,— 
that divine power which makes possible what 
seems impossible to us. Sankara explains ‘sam- 
Ihavdmydtma may ay d' thus : 

HTTf^r srrcr 

WIT H I 

“I am born, that is, I appear to be embodied, 
to be born, through my Mdya, but not in reality 
like ordinary beings.” 

We see, then, in what sense birth and incarna¬ 
tion must be understood when they are applied 
to the Supreme Being. In the ordinary sense he 
is never born, he never incarnates himself, for 
those processes necessarily imply limitation. To 
take a body in the ordinary sense is to be limited 



by the senses,—the jndnedriyas —in one’s percep¬ 
tions, and by the organs—the kartnendriyas —in 
one’s actions. Inasmuch as the Lord can never 
do this, even though he is omn ipotent, for it in¬ 
volves an impossibility, a contradiction, as much 
as the circling of a square or the squaring of a 
circle, he is never born, he never incarnates him¬ 
self. '■Atindnam srijdmyaham ’ and ‘ Sambha- 
vdmV in the seventh and eighth verses can there¬ 
fore only mean manifestation and inspiration, and 
these processes imply relation to a finite consci¬ 
ousness. The Lord is eternally manifest to him¬ 
self. but when he is said to manifest himself at a 
particular time, on a particular occasion, this can 
take place only in relation to a finite being, one 
who is born and incarnated in the usual sense. 
Finite beings of ordinary power and insight do 
not know God truly. He, though present in them, 
is not manifest to them. They neither see him 
nor feel inspired by him, but only blindly believe 
in his presence in and around them. But when 
he manifests himself in a man of singularly keen 
insight and inspires him with his love and righte¬ 
ousness, then occur what we see in periods of 
spiritual upheaval,—the protection of the good, 
the destruction of evil-doers, that is, of evil itself, 
and the establishment of the kingdom of righte¬ 
ousness. When this divine manifestation and in- 
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spiration takes place in a man’s life, he becomes 
divine— BrahmUhtita, in the phraseology of the 
Gita, —spiritually absorbed and made one with 
God. He sees God within and without and sees 
nothing that can be separated from God, for he 
is, and is now clearly seen to be, all-in-all. That 
this Brahmabhdva —becoming divine—is possible 
to all, and has been attained by many, is admitted 
in almost the next verse, the tenth, of the same 
chapter, which'says : 

ffarrnwrsff'TT ^nrsrT i 

Tffr -fl T VTdMqi ^cTT u 

That is “Free from passion, fear and anger, 
absorbed in me, taking refuge in me, purified by 
the fire of wisdom, many have attained my state.” 

That those who are thus made divine— Brahmi- 
bhatdh—by spiritual absorption in God, do not in 
any sense become extinct and are not lost in God 
in the sense of physical absorption or merging, 
is clear, if it were not so already from the plural 
number used by Krishna or the author of the Gita 
in speaking of them. As we have already seen, 
the manifestation of God as a process necessarily 
implies his relation to a finite spiritual being, one 
who, however dependent on him, must nevertheless 
be distinguishable from him. As we shall see more 
clearly the further we proceed in the studies we 
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have undertaken, an unqualified Dualism or an 
unqualified Monism solves no problem either of 
philosophy cr of religion. Unity and difference 
are found to be inextricably involved in all phases 
of life and reality, and it is a source of great 
satisfaction to find the author of the Bhagavadgita 
alive to this truth in every part of his noble 
treatise. Even in his Krishna, of whom he 
throughout speaks as the Absolute, he admits by 
implication, as we shall see later on, the existence 
of a finite individuality. 

However, proceeding farther and coming to the 
sixth chapter, we find there Krishna teaching us 
how to concentrate our thoughts on him and 
describing, as far as it can be described, the result 
of this concentration. To my mind, this descrip¬ 
tion of dhydna-yoga makes it clear, more than any 
other passage in the Gi'td, what the author means 
by ‘Krishna.’ It is not any historical person 
whose exploits are sung in the ancient poems that 
we are told to think of. Nor is it any external 
deity, any not-self, however great and glorious, 
that we are directed to believe and imagine as 
keeping us company. What we are told to do, is 
to draw away our thoughts at the first instance 
from all external things, all things imagined as 
external,—for there are really no external or extra¬ 
mental things according to the Gitd —and to fix 
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them on what we call our ow r n self, what in us is 
the centre and source of all thought and knowledge. 
We are told to see the Self by the self and to 
rejoice in the Self. We are to be in that condition 
f^rer fsre?'’ «rfrnnrar i 
^ ^ TTW^rrarR waT^rfH gTRftr ii ii 
“in which the mind, restrained by concentration, 
becomes quiet, and seeing the Self by the self, 
rejoices in the Self.” Slowly, but with a firm 
resolution, drawing our mind away from its 
wanderings, we are to fix it on the Self and not to 
think of anything else. 

wsr; 'sHOT'gf%*Z , ClcrcT I 

When, by such deep concentration and 
undisturbed introspection, the true nature of 
the Self has been realised, dhydna-yoga is 
said to be complete. It is said to be a state of 
intense joy, 

rc ^ t , ®rntf *rsn% snfra ctci: i 

“Having gained which, no other gain is 
thought to be greater ; established in which, one is 
not moved even by a serious affliction.” It is a state 
in which the Absolute is not merely seen—one can 
see an object conceived as distant from or out of 
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touch with oneself—but is actually touched,— 
touching is the most appropriate word which the 
author of the Gita finds for expressing our direct 
perception of the Supreme Reality. 

uiit =r l«i ^TbTl I 

% II ^ II 

“Thus always concentrating his mind, the 
yogin , freed from sin, enjoys with ease the 
intense joy of touching Brahman.” Now, when 
the true nature of the self has thus been 
seen by direct vision, it can no more 
appear, as i t does to those to whom such yoga is 
unknown, a small thing confined to the body. It 
then appears in its true nature as all-pervading, as 
the common Self of all rational and sentient beings. 
The yogin therefore sees the Self, his own true 
self, everywhere, and in his dealings with others, in 
thinking of them, speaking to them, and behaving 
with them, becomes more and more altruistic, for, 
seeing the same self everywhere, the joys and 
sorrows of others become his own joys and sorrows. 
So the Krishna of the Gita says : 

^ -qlrtlGl | 

wTct W er w 3 ?’ ^ i 

^ ^ ^ «f M<0^fcT II 
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gr*TcTf^icf *rt ^*rrf%j<r: i 
T#^T5ftsf^r ^ sfbft *f?r 11 
*r Wsr TTwf?r Tfs^rV | 

W tt -srf^ it s ^fbfl wft «rci: h ^ n 

“He whose mind has been steadied by medita¬ 
tion,who.looks on everything with an impartial eye, 
sees the Self in everything and everything in the Self. 
He who sees tne in everything and everything in me, 
never loses sight of me, and I never lose sight of him. 
(That is, I always bless him by revealing myself to 
him.) He who, established in unity, worships me as 
existing in all things, lives in me, in whatever con¬ 
dition he may be. He who looks on aU joys and 
sorrows as his own, is deemed the highest yogin .” 

Coming to the seventh chapter, we find Krishna 
describing the objective world, both gross and 
subtle, as his apard prakriti , lower nature ■; and the 
subjective world, the world of consciousness, as his 
pardprakriti\ higher nature. He says :— 
vf*Klwls»raT tht; ^ 1 

% f»raT It 

snsRr fsfx % w*r i 

3 nTcr h a, ii 

“Earth, water, fire, air, ether, sensorium, under¬ 
standing and egoism—this is my nature divided 
eight-fold. This is my lower nature. Now hear of 
my higher nature, O mighty-armed,—it is that 

8 
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which has become the individual self—that by 
which this phenomenal world is supported.” 

In the tenth chapter,Krishna enumerates a number 
of prominent objects in nature and prominent per¬ 
sons in history, as he conceives history, and identi¬ 
fies himself with them. But he does not forget 
that these are only his more prominent manifest¬ 
ations, and that things not prominent'are also his 
parts or manifestations and so at the end of the 
chapter he says :— 

cf * M 

wr fsfi ’g-ptar cpnWV 1 

f^jcTt smtj; 11 a ?, 11 

“Whatever is glorious, beautiful and strong, know 
that to be a product or part of my power. Or, 
what is the use of your learning these in detail ? Just 
learn that I stand supporting all this by a portion 
of myself.” 

In the eleventh chapter, in some respects the most 
remarkable chapter of the book, Krishna reveals 
himself to Arjuna in his visvarupam, world-form. 
Historically, the chapter is of course worthless, the 
occurrence related being not only miraculous, 
but positively impossible. No human guru, however 
great, could show to his disciple the whole world, or 
even such a small portion of it as a battle-field, in 
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his own person. It must be seen, if it is seen at all, 
in one’s own self. But spiritually, as a record of 
spiritual experience couched in poetic language, it 
is of inestimable value. To see the world in God, 
specially that scene of the world-drama in which 
we ourselves and those with whom we have to deal 
are actors, is aji experience which most people in 
the world never have in the course of their whole 
life, but the value of which is so great, that even 
momentary glimpses of it. serve as landmarks or 
sign-posts in the journey of life. Well does 
Krishna say to Arjuna :— 

to ^ 11 * 

“But you cannot see me with these eyes of 
yours. I give you a divine eye; see my divine 
glory.” 

The imparting of such a power of God-vision 
could not of course take place in a moment. It 
comes only by days, months and years of thought, 
study and devotional exercises. But it is after all 
the gift of God, as the Gita truly represents it to 
be,—the toilsome process of struggle and aspira¬ 
tion on the part of the aspirant being the channel 
through which the current of divine grace flows in. 

However, we now see what or who the Krishna 
of the Bhagavadgitd is, and what or who he is not, 
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VVe are not to seek him at Brindiban or Mathur3, 
Kurukshetra or Dv£rak£. Even granting that an 
individual named Krishna lived and moved in 
these places at a certain period of the world’s his¬ 
tory, we have nothing to do with that individual. 
As an individual, he is only one of those millions 
of forms through which the Universal Spirit 
manifests itself. Even the author of the Bhagavad- 
gitd, to whom perhaps legend and history were 
one, mentions the individual Krishna as only one 
of many forms co-ordinately with his disciple, 
Arjuna:— 

“I am V^sudeva among the Vrishnis and 
Dhananjaya among the Pdndavas." (X. 37)” 

The author never tells us to meditate on the 
exploits of the legendary Krishna. In the spirit of 
the rishis of the Upanishads, he tells us, as we 
have seen, to seek God within us, and when we 
have found him there, to seek him without us. And 
really, when we see him within, we see him without 
too, for when he has been truly seen, within and 
without have become one. We may then see him 
in history too—in true history, not in myth and 
miracle, for these do not represent, but rather 
misrepresent, him. We may and should see him 
in history when we have learnt to read history,— 
to distinguish between the divine and the human 
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part in it, between human errors and sins on 
the one hand, and on the other the divine wis¬ 
dom and holiness which are gradually manifested 
through them. To confuse the human and the 
divine, the imperfect and the perfect, is not—as 
it seems to some of our ancient and mediaeval 
writers,—the height of wisdom. It is the result 
of a blurred and distorted vision of the truth. 
The Gitct itself is not quite free from this error, 
as we shall see in the course of our present study. 
True wisdom lies not in equalising or denying 
the existence of opposites like good and evil, 
divine and human, perfect and imperfect,’ infinite 
and finite, and so on, but in freely recognising 
and successfully reconciling them. We shall see 
that the Gita, notwithstanding its minor defects, 
is a valuable help towards the attainment of this 
wisdom. 

Now, I never expected, when I began to set 
forth, in this lecture, the Hindu doctrine of the 
Logos, that I should be able to state it so as to 
command either your clear apprehension or 
your full conviction, and to free it from difficult¬ 
ies. Even if this could at all be done, it would 
not be possible to do so in the course of a single 
address. The doctrine, that what each one of us 
calls our own self, is, in its reality and fullness, 
the Supreme Self, the Self of the world, is a 
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doctrine which I have set forth at some length 
and in a reasoned form in three of my works, 
Brdhmajijndsd , The Vedanta and its Relation to 
Modem Thought, and The Philosophy of 
Brdhmaism. And if I am permitted, I shall 
try to give a fresh reasoned statement of the 
doctrine in the course of the following 
lectures. What I have said today is that 
this doctrine is really the scriptural Hindu 
doctrine of the Logos set forth in the Bhagavad- 
gitd in a very imposing form. When we realise 
the Supreme Self as our own self, we become 
entitled to speak in its name as Krishna does in 
the Gitd. But such realisation does not extinguish 
our individuality, our finiteness, for though the 
divine presence, the tide of the divine life, fills us 
in these moments, it does not exhaust itself, does 
not fully manifest itself, in us. Its fullness is and 
will ever remain ideal and potential to us. This 
truth, however, is not explicitly recognised in 
Bhagavadgitd. But though not explicitly, the 
Gitd recognises it implicitly by teaching that even 
in the highest stages of wisdom, bkakti or reveren¬ 
tial love to God remains ever as an element in 
it,—a truth which Absolute Monists do not 
recognise. Krishna never teaches Arjuna to call 
himself Krishna. Arjuna is always Arjuna, 
always the worshipper of Krishna, loving him 
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and loved of him, but never Krishna himself. 
This means that the finite, as finite, is never the 
Infinite, but always the child of the Infinite. The 
Krishna of the Bhagavadgitd , when truly under¬ 
stood, is seen to be the Infinite and the Absolute 
in us ; and the Arjuna of the Bhagavadgitd , when 
similarly understood, is seen to be the finite and 
the relative in us. That the finite, even in the most v'' 
exalted of men, sometimes misses the presence 
of the Infinite in it, is explicitly recognised in 
the Anugitd , as I showed in my second lecture. 
Krishna, when asked by Arjuna at the end of 
the war to repeat what he had told ’him at its 
commencement, confesses that he has lost the 
state of yoga in which he uttered those lofty 
sayings, and cannot therefore repeat them fully. 
Christianity recognises this truth by making the 
Son of God exclaim on the cross, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” I am sorry, 
however, that the limits of this lecture forbid the 
very tempting task of expounding the Christi¬ 
an doctrine of the Logos as set forth in the 
fourth gospel and the epistles of St. Paul, and 
comparing it with the Hindu doctrine.* I simply 
content myself with quoting, as a fit conclusion 
of my address, the grand though mystical words 


* See Lecture ix. 
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in which the Evangelist John propounds his 
doctrine, a doctrine which, when properly under¬ 
stood, will be found profoundly true and will 
lead to a cessation of the long-standing feud 
between Hinduism and Christianity. He says :— 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by him ; and without him was not anything 
made that hath been made. In him was life and 
the life was the light of men. And the light shineth 
in the darkness; and the darkness apprehended 
it not ...Tliere was the true light even the light, 
which lighteth every man, coming into the world. 
He was in the world, and the world was made by 
him, and the world knew him not. He came unto 
his own, and they that were his own received him 
not. But as many as received him to them gave 
he the right to become children of God, even to 
them that believe on his name ; which were born 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. And the Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld his 
glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father) full of grace and truth.” 

Dear Brethren, the Word is still with us and 
will ever be with us. May we know him and be 
united to him for ever and ever ! 
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The Relation of the Bhagavadgita to the Sankhya 
Philosophy 

With the present lecture, the fourth of our 
series, we enter into the real system of the Git<f> 
call it a religion or a philosophy, whatever you 
will. In India, if not more or less in all countries^ 
religion and philosophy have always been closely 
allied. Ultimately too, in the light of finkl analysis, 
the two are found to be not only allied, but really 
one. They know little of either who would part 
them, and who get enthusiastic over the separation 
of dogma from real religion. No religion, be it 
the barest and dryest ethicalism, is possible without 
a creed which satisfies the intellect, that is, without 
a philosophy, however rudimentary or imperfect it 
may be. However, we have seen in our third 
lecture how the author of the Gita, whoever he 
may be, tries, at the very beginning of his exposi¬ 
tion of his system, to set aside all individuality, all 
that is personal, temporal sectarian or racial in him, 
to rise above time, space and circumstance, 
and to place himself on the standpoint of the Logos, 
of the divine in him, and think and speak from 
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that standpoint. Well were it if it were more 
generally recognised in religious circles, that, that is 
the true standpoint from which every teacher should 
try to speak. Alas, how little is it recognised and 
how numerous are the instances in which ignorant 
egotism preaches itself instead of preaching God, 
and far from trying to realise the divine standpoint, 
ignores even the possibility of realising it. How¬ 
ever, we have seen that though at times it is pos¬ 
sible for the finite to be filled by the Infinite, 
the finite remains finite all the same and cannot 
know, as it cannot be, all. It may be that in its 
moments df inspiration, of Brahtni Sthiti , in the 
the language of the Gltd, it sees the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, but it is impossible for it to 
see all truth, truth as it is in its totality. And 
if all truth is not seen, if what is seen is not seen 
in all its relations, the possibility of error remains. 
As we have seen, the author of the GiUZ indirectly 
recognises in its doctrine of Bhakti the permanent 
existence of the finite in the Infinite, and in the 
A nugit ; , the Mahdbhdrata recognises that even the 
most divine of human beings may come down from 
the lofty pedestal of Brahma-yoga and think and 
feel as the uninspired and the unenlightened. In 
the Gltd itself this is not clearly recognised. Its 
tone throughout is positive, confident and unhesita¬ 
ting. Nowhere is the speaker betrayed into the 
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admission that it is possible for him to err. He 
professes to give us the truth and nothing but the 
truth about our duties and our relation to God and 
Nature. As I have already pointed out in my first 
lecture, this forms both the charm and the danger 
of the Gita , having helped to propagate and per¬ 
petuate both its truths and its errors. The world 
however, has, on the whole, grown wiser and more 
prudent since the Gita was written, and however 
we may value it, treatises and even detached and 
occasional utterances in the bold and positive 
tone assumed and maintained in it would be 
intolerable in these days in the most devout 
circles and communities, at any rate among 
those which have shared in the liberal scientific 
and literary culture of the age. And the reason for 
this intolerance is clear. It is not only the possibi¬ 
lity of error even in the inspired, but the growing 
recognition of the fact, not so clearly recognised in 
days gone by, that unless the Logos, God in man, 
directly reveals a truth to a person, it is needless, 
nay even harmful, to din it in his ears in the name 
of God. The true service to him is to help him 
to purify his heart and cultivate his understanding, 
and to appeal, not to his credulity, but to his 
Reason, the manifestation of the Supreme Reason 
in him. Not only, therefore, do we think that the 
positive and authoritative tone of the Gita is not to 
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be imitated, but we submit the Gitti system and all 
other systems, whatever may be their pretentions, 
to the criticism of our own Reason, for we see, 
perhaps more clearly than was seen in any age 
previous to ours, that what we call our own Reason 
is not a private property of our own, but the 
Supreme Reason itself, manifested under limita¬ 
tions indeed, but through fixed laws unalterable by 
individual fancies,—laws which we are to discover 
by patient, steady and faithful labour in the field 
of thought. In doing this we but follow the spirit 
of the Gitd itself, for its author too seems to have 
done the same with the systems which he tries to 
harmonise in his. He could hardly have tried this 
task without passing these systems through a 
process of criticism, for in assimilating them, or 
rather parts or aspects of them, into his own 
system, he really transforms them and interprets 
them in his own light. But his method or manner 
throughout is a positive and dogmatic one,as I have 
already said, one which we must not imitate. In 
our dealings with his system, and the system with 
which he deals, our method shall be, as it ought 
to be, critical,—the method that proceeds by 
analysis and synthesis,— analysing things and 
thoughts, and seeing both their unity and difference 
The first Indian system, historically, that recognised 
this method with any clearness, is the Sankhya, 
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and even now, after so much has been thought and 
said in Philosophy, it holds a very high place, next 
only to the Vedanta, in the estimation of Indian 
thinkers and foreign thinkers acquainted with our 
systems of thought. The Vedanta, though it reasons 
a good deal, is overburdened with constant appeals 
to the authority of th eSrufis, while with the Sankhya, 
though it recognises the Sruti as a distinct source 
of knowledge, the chief reliance is on Perception and 
Inference. But though recognising Reason as the 
chief authority on matters philosophical, the 
Sankhya, as it has reached us, affords us little 
insight into the processes of thought thsough which 
it arrived at its conclusions. For the most part 
we are left to our own guesses as to these processes, 
and as for me, I must confess that if I knew 
nothing of western systems more or less similar in 
their conclusions to the Sankhya, I could hardly 
have understood even the little of it I seem to 
understand and should far less have felt the pro¬ 
found respect I feel for its founder. This respect 
for the founder of the Sankhya Philosophy is 
almost unbounded in our philosophical writers, 
to whatever school they may belong. And 
every school is deeply influenced by the 
system and has incorporated its ideas more or 
less. But inspite of this deep appreciation 
of it, very little that can satisfy a student trained 
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under modern western methods has been written 
on it. The cause seems to be twofold. The chief 
cause appears to be the utter loss of much valuable 
thought, since the first Sankhya philosopher or 
philosophers uttered it, in those long periods of our 
history which preceded the invention, and the intro¬ 
duction into this country, of the art of writing. The 
other cause seems to be blind reverence for a great 
thinker, and the consequent dogmatism, both of 
which content people with a mere passive accep¬ 
tance and unreasoned enunciation of his sayings. 
If however, this is the case with writers professing 
to be philosophers, what car. we expect from the 
author of the Git<Z t a work prophetic and semi- 
poetic throughout in its form ? It is deeply 
impregnated with Sankhya ideas, but it accepts and 
propounds these ideas in a dogmatic fashion. If 
we must understand anything of these, we must 
seek light from men who have tried to throw light 
ou them, with however little a success, and must 
supplement what is wanting in them by our own 
light, light which we may have bomwed directly 
or indirectly from foreign sources. As I have 
already hinted, the Sankhya Philosophy must have 
existed for a long time as a system of thought 
unembodied in any written records. It must be 
one of those systems which were inspired by the 
thoughts and utterances of our earliest thinkers, 
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the rtshis of the Upanishads , and may have been 
embodied in oral unwritten treatises like them 
not far removed from the time of their composition. 
But such treatises, if they at all existed, seem never 
to have been reduced to writing like the Upani- 
shads and the Ptfrva and Uttara Mimdnsd Sutras. 
Or, if they were, they seem to have been lost, as 
none have come down to us. The three chief 
existing authorities on the system all belong to 
comparatively- modern times. They are, in chrono¬ 
logical order, the Tattva-samdsa , the Sdnkkya 
Kdrikd and the Sdnkkya Prabachana. From certain 
statements in them, it appears that they all drew 
their materials from an original source, perhaps an 
unwritten treatise in the form of Sdtras, but no trace 
of that treatise can now be found. It seems 
probable that some of the verses of the Kdrikd 
and of the aphorisms of the Prabachana are 
partial reproductions of those Stftras and that the 
latter, the Pralachana , preserves some of the old 
aphorisms in their entirety. Max Muller thinks 
that the Sutra portion of the Tattva-samdsa may 
be the original Sdnkkya Stitras, but portions of 
the book seem to be modern, and no date has yet 
been assigned to it. The Kdrikd by Is vara 
Krishna is assigned by native tradition to the first 
century B. C., but is suspected by European 
antiquarians to be of later origin and to belong 
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perhaps to the sixth century A. D. The Sdnkhya 
Prabachana , which is usually called the Sdnkhya 
Suiras, is supposed to have been written not 
earlier than the fourteenth century A. D. and may 
even belong to the sixteenth, when its chief com¬ 
mentator, Vijndna-Bhikshu, whom some suspect 
to be its real author, lived. Of these three authorita¬ 
tive expositions of the Sankhya Philosophy, the 
Kdrikd of Isvara Krishna, with its commentaries 
by Gourapada andVdchashpati Misra, command the 
greatest respect, and in the brief exposition of the 
philosophy that follows I shall rely chiefly on 
Isvara Krishna as interpreted by Gourapada, but I 
shall occsionally refer to the Sdnkhya Prabachana 
also and its commentary by Vijn£na Bhikshu. 

In Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya 
Philosophy, the crass Dualism of popular thought, 
the dualism of thoughts and things, seems to have 
been fully broken down. The Dualism we find in 
him is a philosophical doctrine and not the 
natural conclusion of unenlightened common sense. 
To the latter, the things that we perceive stand out 
as objects independent of the perceiving mind, and 
it believes that these objects exist just as they are 
perceived, whether any person perceives them or 
nof. The contradiction involved in such thinking 
is not seen by the unenlightened mind, and 
it is curious that among those who are thus un- 
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touched by even the first ray of real philosophical 
light, are many who dabble in philosophy, 
expounding and criticising philosophical systems 
without a moment’s suspicion of their incompetency 
for the task. The consciousness that in objects, 
as we perceive them, at least a large part is con¬ 
tributed by the perceiving mind, seems to be the 
very beginning of philosophy in the proper sense, 
and after this beginning has been made, almost 
the whole problem of philosophy,:—of Metaphysi¬ 
cal Philosophy at any rate—resolves itself into the 
question, what part of our experience is contributed 
by the subject, and what part by the object, if 
there be any object at all independent of the 
subject. It speaks highly of Kapila’s philosophical 
insight that in the dim, pre-historic past of human 
progress, he grasped this problem,—a problem that 
that does not arise in the minds of many so called 
enlightened people even this twentieth century— 
and attempted to solve it in his own way. To him 
things seen, heard, touched, smelt and tasted are not 
objects independent of mind, they are, as it were, 
suffused all over with thought. He thinks indeed 
that there is an element in them which is independ¬ 
ent of the knowing subject,but he knows full well 
that the existence of this independent Reality may 
be doubted. He admits that it is not an object 
of perception, but that its existence has to be inferred 
9 
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horn the existence of perceived objects. His 
arguments for the existence of this Reality, which 
he calls 1 Prakriti\ constitute his Dualism and his 
refutation of Vedantic Idealism. This word 
Prakriti' is mistranslated ‘Nature,’ for Nature 
means the perceived world, whereas that world 
is to Kapila not Prakriti, but Vikriti,—not the 
ultimate objective reality as it is in itself, but as it 
appears to the subject. Perhaps ‘the thing in itself’ 
or objective noumenon, would be a nearer equivalent 
to Prakriti ‘than the utterly misleading word,’ 
‘Nature’,though there seems to be no word in English 
that fully expresses the idea Kapila conveys by this 
term in his system. However, like his Prakriti , 
his Purus ha, soul or subject, is also an inferred 
reality. It may be called in English the 
‘subjective noumenon.’ But though a noumenon, 
Kapila carefully distinguishes it from Prakriti, 
for, unlike the latter, it never undergoes 
any change, but is an unchanged witness of 
changes. Implied in all changes as their witness, 
it is unchangeable, and in that sense inactive. 
The changes all belong to Prakriti, which is active, 
the sole agent of all change in the perceived world. 
But her activity implies and is impossible without 
her union with Purusha. Her activities are all 
phenomena, appearances, in the literal sense, and 
imply a permanent subject to whom they appear, 
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for whom they exist. Though she is unconscious, 
her actions are all purposive, and are intended for 
the enjoyment and ultimate liberation of the soul, 
and this purposiveness, too, of Prakriti’s actions 
implies the existence of the soul. I wonder if this 
aspect of the Sankhya Philosophy, the teleological 
interpretation Kapila put on Prakriti’s actions, has 
ever drawn the attention of his critics, and whether 
he has ever been seriously asked what consistency 
there is between Prakriti’s alleged unconsciousness 
and her purposive action. However, reserving 
this question for future consideration, let us now 
have Kapila’s views on the perceived world, Na¬ 
ture as it appears to us,—-Nature as it is evolved 
out of the temporary union of Prakriti and 
Purusha,—temporary, because Purusha is destined, 
as we shall see by and by, to get rid of this union, 
which is his bondage, and attain kaivalya , isola¬ 
tion or aloneness, which is his true liberation. Be¬ 
tween Prakriti on the one hand and Purusha on 
the other, lie twenty-three evolutes or phenomenal 
objects, seven of which are both causes and effects, 
and sixteen only effects. The first product of Pra¬ 
kriti’s union with Purusha is Mahat or Buddhi , 
which Kapila seems to take in the sense of vague, 
undefined consciousness, consciousness which, 
though containing the germ of all differentiations, 
that of subject and object and others arising out 
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of it, is yet practically homogeneous, undifferen¬ 
tiated The child, before it becomes self-conscious 
and conscious of the world in its infinite variety, 
may i>e supposed to be only vaguely conscious of 
its first contact with the forces of Nature. Out 
of this vague consciousness, arises ahankdra, the 
sense of I, egoism or self-consciousness. This has 
for its correlate the consciousness of the non-ego, 
of objects, but at first only in a vague, general way, 
as the consciousness of mere some things , and as 
this vague consciousness of objects subsequently 
developes^into that of five gross objects, rupa , rasa, 
gandha , sabda, and spars ha, —colour, taste, smell, 
sound and touch,—it is already called pancha tan- 
inatras, five generic notions of things, or notions of 
five generic things. But the consciousness of these 
five generic things imply five corresponding organs 
of perception, the powers of seeing, tasting, smell¬ 
ing, hearing, and touching, and a common sensibi¬ 
lity of which they are modifications or expressions. 
Hence we get manas and pancha jndnendriydni , the 
sensoriuin and the five senses. With them come 
also the five powers of action, pancha kavmendriydni, 
finding expression in the hands, the feet, the 
voice, the organ of excretion, and that of generation. 
And then come the five gross objects, the pancha 
■niahdbhutdni , already named, thus completing, with 
the manas and the ten perceptive and active or- 
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gans, the sixteen Vikritayak , effects. The other 
seven Vikritis ,— Buddhi, Ahankdra, and the five 
Tanmdtrds— both Prakritis and Vikritis , 
causes and effects. They are effects, because they 
proceed from the original Prakriti and the rest in 
a descending scale, that is, Buddhi from Prakriti 
or Pradhdtia (the other name for Prakriti'). 
Ahankdra from Buddhi, and the Pancha Tanmdtrds 
from Ahankdra. And they are causes, because 
Buddhi gives rise to Ahankdra, Ahankdra to the 
Pancha Tanmdtrds , and these last to the other 
Vikritis or effects. Thus we have the twen¬ 
ty-five principles or categories, panchb-vimsati 
tattvdni, from the enumeration or exposition of 
which— sdnkhya meaning both enumeration and 
exposition.—the Sankhya Philosophy derives its 
name. There are thirty-five more categories of a 
subordinate grade, all making sixty, from which 
the system is also called the Shashthi Tantrum. 
The subordinate categories relate mostly to 
sddhana or practice, and need not detain uS. 
The object of the system is to impart saving 
knowledge,—knowledge leading to liberation, the 
severance of bondage, which, as I have already 
said, consists in the union of Prakriti and Purusha, 
a state in which pain preponderates. But how 
can knowledge, a purely intellectual affair, effect 
the disunion of Prakriti and Purusha? The Sankhya 
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answer to tin's question is that the union being 
not a real, but a fancied one, it can be effected 
by knowledge and knowledge alone. The twenty- 
three principles which constitute the perceived 
world, and which seem to bind Purusha to Prakrit^ 
are all products of illusion, an illusion produced on 
Purusha by Prakriti. This illusion is and can be 
dissipated only by a true knowledge, on the part 
of Purusha, of his own real nature, and this know¬ 
ledge Prakriti herself helps him to acquire. In fact 
the birth, the innumerable transmigrations, with all 
the vicissitudes of joy and sorrow attending them, 
and the final liberation, all belong properly to 
Prakriti and not to Purusha, who all along remains 
untouched by these, but curiously enough fancies 
himself as subject to these changes. The pheno¬ 
menon is compared to the apparent redness of a 
piece of unstained glass placed in proximity to a 
china rose, a red javd flower, which makes the 
glass seem red, though it is not really so. The 
similarity of this doctrine of illusion to Sankara’s 
Mdyd doctrine is evident , Both have their roots, 
no doubt, in certain passages of the Upanishads, 
specially of the Brihaddranyaka. There was a time 
when the present division of Sankhya and Vedan¬ 
ta did not evidently exist, as appears from their 
union in the Svetdsvatara Upanishad. Even when 
the tendency to branch out into distinct currents 
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appeared, there seem to have been thinkers, even 
from the earliest times, who denied that the two 
systems were incompatible with each other and 
sought to unite them in a harmonious whole. 
The author of the Bhagavadgitd seems to be one 
of the earliest of such thinkers, as Vijnana Bhikshu 
is one of the latest. The three main points in 
which the Sankhya and the Vedanta seem to 
conflict with, each other are (1) the Sankhya doc¬ 
trine of the unconsciousness of Prakriti, as opposed 
to the Vedantic doctrine that the primal cause is 
conscious ; (2) the Sankhya doctrine of a plurality 
of Purushas which seems to conflict with the 
Vedantic doctrine of the non-duality of the Su¬ 
preme Self and (3) the absence of any room for 
God in the Sankhya system as expounded in the 
Tattva Samdsa and the Kdrikd, and the pronounce¬ 
ment, in the Sankhya Pravachana , of God being 
unproven, whereas in the Vedanta system, in all its 
different schools, God is all-in-all. Now, those who 
hold the Sankhya and the Vedanta systems to be 
not incompatible with each other and have tried 
to effect a harmony between them have done so in 
something like the following way. First, the un¬ 
consciousness of Prakriti is only apparent, vydva- 
lidrika, and not real, pdramarthika. As I have 
already said, Kapila admits Prakriti’s activities to 
be throughout purposive, a view quite inconsistent 
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with the doctrine of her unconsciousness. Secondly, 
the doctrine of a plurality of Purushasis not incom¬ 
patible with a higher unity, a Higher Self,in which 
they are united. The doctrine of Anfaiydmm^t&ught 
in the Brikaddranyaka Upanishad, and emphasised 
in the philosophy of Ramanuja, brings out this 
higher, all-comprehensive unity. Thirdly, God, 
though not proven by the ordinary pramdnas, 
evidences, which all imply the unproven ground 
of all proofs, is the datum of dtmapratyaya , self¬ 
intuition, which is the real meaning of sabda or 
dptavachana, recognised by Kapila himself as a 
distinct source of knowledge. 

Now, those who are conversant with the 
Kantian Philosophy, will see that in its funda¬ 
mental metaphysical ideas, the Sankhya system 
is a striking anticipation of that philosophy. 
The constitution of the phenomenal world, 
according to Kant, by the joint action of the thing- 
in-itself and the Ego, the receptivity of sense 
and the activity of Imagination and Apperception 
in forming into definite objects the matter of per¬ 
ception, have their parallels in the Sankhya concep¬ 
tions of Prakriti, Purtcsha, Buddhi, Ahankdra , and 
Manas. The Kantian criticism of the ordinary 
proofs for God’s existence was in a manner antici¬ 
pated by the well-known Sankhya aphorisms 
beginning with “inrCTfW—“as God is unproven.” 
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Even in practical philosophy and the ideal of 
moral perfection, there is a remote similarity be¬ 
tween the Sankhya doctrine of the Purusha 
finally realising his true nature, aloofness or 
isolation from Prakriti and her works, and the 
Kantian doctrine of the soul’s true autonomy 
and its being really the denizen of a super- 
sensuous world. Of course it is idle to expect 
from a pre-historic philosopher like Kapila any¬ 
thing like that close analysis of mental pheno¬ 
mena and that exactness and thoroughness of 
method which characterise the great founder of the 
Critical Philosophy. Nor can the former be cre¬ 
dited with that clear insight into the formative 
power of thought which finds expression in the 
writings of the great German philosopher and which 
has brought into existence the present idealistic 
movement in Europe, a movement that sees Kant’s 
mistakes and inconsistencies by his own light and 
tries to make his system self-consistent. However, 
the chief object of my drawing a parallel, however 
faint, between the two systems, is to show that 
Kapila’s inconsistencies can be, as they have been, 
in a manner, shown in the same way as those of 
Kant, since they too, are, like the positive 
doctrines of the two philosophers, of a similar na¬ 
ture and proceed from this same causes. In percep¬ 
tion, the soul is, according to both Kant and 
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Kapila, passive, unable to produce its own sensa¬ 
tions, and hence the necessity of postulating an 
active, external source of sensations, one which 
Kapila calls ‘Prakriti’ and Kant the ‘Thing in- 
itself.’ Deny the soul’s passivity, see that it is 
throughout active, and you cut the root of both 
the philosophers’ Dualism. Again, causality or 
kartitva is a relation between things known— 
things within the world of perception and concep¬ 
tion. It is illustrated by the well-known San- 
khya example of the relation between fire and 
smoke, an example that may be acceptable to a 
Kantian too. Now, such a relation, as the critics 
of Kant have pointed out, cannot be projected out 
of the world of knowledge and supposed to hold 
good between a known and an unknown object. 
Kant and Kapila’s inference, therefore, from per¬ 
ceived objects to an external thing-in-itself is 
invalid. The same argument applies to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Transfigured Realism, which 
doctrine, so far as it is related to the Kantian 
Dualism and Agnosticism, bears a faint likeness to 
the Sankhya system. His external Reality, as 
the cause of sensations, is reached by distorting 
the natural sense of causality and externality , 
which, from relations between things known, 
are projected in his system beyond the known 
world, and conceived as relations between 
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things known and unknown. However, I now 
proceed to set before you a number of passages 
from the Sankhya Karikd and the Sdnkhya S?Ztras r 
with translations, to corroborate and supplement 
the exposition I have given you of the system, 
and then to show how far the author of the 
Bhagavadgita accepts Sankhya doctrines and in 
what points he re-interprets and transforms them. 
In my translations of the Kdrikd , I mainly follow 
Dr. Satischandra Banurji. But I prefer the 
original Sanskrit names of the tattvas to his 
translations of them. In his third verse. Isvara- 
krishna briefly enumerates and classifies the 
twenty-five categories:— 

*N<?T3rr: w i 

f^TTrt wftrflrarfcT: 11 

“Prakriti, the root, is no effect; Mahat and the 
rest are seven, causing and caused; sixteen are 
mere effects; Purusha is neither a cause nor an 
effect.” 

In verse u, a contrast is drawn between 
Prakriti and her effects on the one hand, and 
Purusha on the other. 

ara,* cTsrr ^ s*n*ni 

“The manifested, that is, every effect of 
Prakriti, is endowed with the three qualities 
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■ sat tram, rajas , and tamas , goodness, passion 
and darkness}, and is unintelligent, object¬ 
ive, generic, unconscious and productive. So 
also is Prakriti. In these respects, as in those, 
Purusha is the reverse.” 

The seventeenth verse states the arguments 
for the existence of Purusha :— 

9T?T 1«l«jyT*nW1 I 

'ftw'rprnr qfr^rro Twins u 

“Since the assemblage (of sensible things) is for 
the sake of another, since there is a converse of 
the three gunas and the rest, since there must be 
superintendence (over the products of Prakriti), 
since there must be an experiencer, and since there 
is (in the world) a striving for isolation, Purusha 
exists.” 

The meaning of this verse will be better under¬ 
stood if I read to you in this connection my 
exposition of the 66th aphorism of the Sdnkhya 
Pravachana from an unpublished manuscript 
of mine. The exposition is given in the light 
of Vijnana Bhikshu’s commentary. It is as 
follows : “The existence of the soul is inferred 
from the fact that all combinations are for the 
sake of another. The 'objects of Nature are 
all combinations of various elements, and all 
combinations are purposive,—made to serve 
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certain ends. But these ends cannot be the ends 
either of the elements combined or of primal 
Prakriti, for they are unintelligent, and ends can 
relate only to an intelligent being. There must 
therefore be an intelligent being or beings for 
whose pleasure and pain, virtue and vice, 
bondage and liberation, the objects of Nature 
exist.” 

The purposiveness of Prakriti’s activity is 
brought out more clearly in verses 57 — 61, which 
also display some poetic beauty, something which 
people hardly expect from a philosopher. Says 
Isvarakrishna :— 

y cfsiT u ■ 

“As the secretion of the unintelligent milk is 
for the purpose of the calf’s nourishment, so 
Prakriti’s activity is for the purpose of Purusha’s 
liberation.” 

to fsKSTor^ i 

“As people engage in works for the purpose of 
relieving desires, so does the unmanifested prin¬ 
ciple (i. e. Prakriti) for the purpose of Purusha’s 
liberation.” 

twt *1*1 ^ wr 1 

yronnr ^rnsr wf?r, n 
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“As a female dancer, having exhibited herself 
on the stage, desists from the dance, so does 
Prakriti cease to work when she has manifested 
herself to Purusha, (that is, when the 'Tatter has 
acquired a real knowledge of Prakriti and his 
distinction from her.)” 

Tpjrarsnpnroj ^rftr 11 

“Prakriti, generous and endowed with gunas 
(and thus active) accomplishes, by manifold means, 
and without benefit to herself, the purpose of the 
eternal Purusha, who is thankless and without 
gunas (and thus unable to act).” 

jit ■s'c 11 

“My opinion is that nothing is more modest « 
than Prakriti, who, knowing that she has been 
seen, does not appear again before Purusha.” 

The illusoriness of bondage, transmigration 
and liberation, comes out clearly in verses 62—64. 
Thus, 


cpsrnr^ snPr 1 

ir’sarfcr ^ ^mt^i wftr: 11 

“WhereforO no Purusha is bound, or is liberated, 
or migrated, it is Prakriti who in connection with 
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various Purushas, is bound, is released, and 
migrated.” 

§ ^T<ifT<*r™*rt9HT 1 

^ gwnr fwhrota <*vl«u 11 

“By seven modes does Prakriti bind herself 
by herself, and by one mode does she free herself 
for the benefit of Purusha.” [The seven binding 
modes are virtue, d ispassion, pcfWer, vice, ignorance, 
passion and weakness. The one liberating mode is 
knowledge.] 

cj-nlny«T % I 

“Thus, by a study of the principles, is attained 
the fina' and absolute knowledge, pure, because 
free from doubt, that I am not, i. *e. not an agent, 
nothing is mine, and that ahavi , the false, pheno¬ 
menal ego, does not exist. 4 

One sees here the germ of the Buddhist 
doctrine of nirvana , whatever may be its real 
interpretation. 

That the Sankhya system is pessimistic in its 
tendency, and aims at the dissolution of the world, 
will be evident from the following two verses— 
which will be the last that I shall quote—if this 
has not been clear to you from what I have already 
said. The 66 th verse says :— 
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mQni+in | 

wfh wftitsfq tnrt: wvlsrw *n1% *fH^r o 

‘ The one (that is Purusha) becomes indifferent 
because he thinks ‘I have seen her,’ the other 
(that is Prakriti) desists from action because she 
thinks, ‘I have been seen,’ and so, notwithstanding 
their conjunction, there is no further need of 
evolution.” 

The 68th verse describes the final separation of 
Purusha and Prakriti :— 

<i«f> l Hri =fa <M t f*rt ^T^IT J TT’3tf?T tl 

“When, owing to the gratification of ends, 
separation from the body takes place, and Prakriti 
ceases to act, Purusha obtains both absolute and 
final isolation.” 

We shall see now how the theistic and there¬ 
fore necessarily optimistic system of the Bhagavad- 
gitd wrestles with this atheistic aud pessimistic 
system and in trying to reconcile itself with it, 
puts upon it an interpretation suited to its own 
purpose. 

The Giid is usually divided by the commenta- 
ters into three shafkas, three parts, each consisting 
of six chapters. The first is called the kamia- 
shatka , the second the bhakti-shatka t and the third 
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th t jndna shatka. This division cannot be pro¬ 
nounced exact, as karma, bhakti and jndna are 
promiscuously dealt with in all the three shatkas. 
It could hardly be otherwise, as these elements of 
the religious life imply and depend upon one 
another, and can scarcely be treated of separately. 
According to some European writers on the Gitd, 
the original poem closed with the twelfth chapter, 
and the last six chapters are later additions. The 
internal evidence favours this view, for the first 
twelve chapters show a close connection and 
coherence which is absent in the last shatka. The 
transition from the twelfth chapter to the thirteenth 
seems abrupt, and this and the following 
chapters do not lead to one another as naturally as 
those of the first two shatkas. In the first shatka , 
kamia indeed predominates over jndna and bhakti; 
but in the second shatka there is as much jndna at 
least as bhakti, and it cannot be called a merely or 
predominately bhakti shatka. The third shatka, 
as I have already said, deals with all three, jndna, 
bhakti, and karma , specially with the first and last, 
and can be called a jndna shatka only because it 
contains a description, not found in the other 
shatkas , of jndna in its full and final form, nishthd 
jndnasya yd pard. However, in all his three 
shatkas, the author of the Gitd, supposing the 
book to have been written by a single person, 
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shows how deeply he is influenced by the Sankhya 
Philosophy. His doctrine of karma is, in the 
first place, a Sankhya doctrine, though gradually 
it also became a part of the later Vedanta system. 
In karma , work, we inevitably come into close 
contact with Prakriti, who thus binds us to her 
in proportion to the zeal, assiduity and intensity 
with which we work. Kapila, consistently with 
his doctrine that Prakriti is a perfect alien 
to Purusha, and that any contact with her is 
so much bondage to him, teaches absolute cessa¬ 
tion from work as an essential condition of attain¬ 
ing liberation. This unqualified opposition to 
karma is shared by Sankara’s school, which, though 
recognising Prakriti or Maya as a power of God, 
regards it as a power of producing illusions. The 
author of the Gitd is not a Mayavadin, not one, at 
least, of Sankara’s type. Hence his difficulty in 
abjuring karma altogether. To him Prakriti is a 
power or aspect of God; contact with her, therefore, 
and a perpetuation of her activity are not, to him, 
as to the Sankhya and the Mayavadin, absolute 
evils, and yet his Sankhya associations make him 
fret and froth, almost as much as both his 
opponents just named, against the bondage that 
Prakriti imposes upon us through work. His 
reconciliation of karma , which leads to bondage, 
and the pursuit of kaivalya , isolation from Prakriti, 
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consists in his doctrine of nishkama karma , 
disinterested work, a doctrine which we shall discuss 
at length in a subsequent lecture of the present 
series. Here we are concerned simply with the 
question how much of Sankhya remains in the 
Gita in propounding this reconciliation. The posi¬ 
tive aspect of nishkama karma is karmarpanam 
or Brahmdrpanam , resigning work to God,— 
realising that the real agent is God, the Universal 
Self, and not the individual. But apart from the 
fact that the individual, as a part or aspect of the 
Universal, is so far an agent, and cannot reason it¬ 
self out of agency, the other and real difficulty of 
the doctrine is that in attributing activity to the 
Self, even in its universal aspect, we directly go 
against the fundamental Sankhya doctrine of the 
essential inactivity of Purusha. The author of the 
Gita knows this, and ever and anon, in his book, 
denies that the Self is really active. Of numerous 
such utterances I quote only three, almost at 
random. In the third chapter it is said : 

■HSfft; *r; 1 

11 ^0 11 

“Actions are done in all cases by the gnnas or 
forces ofPrakriti. One deluded by egotism thinks 
“I am the doer.” 

Again, in the thirteenth chapter, it is said : 
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w. wfa ^r^wR^rrrff w(% n x<? 11 

“He really sees who sees all actions as done by 
Prakriti alone, and the Self as a non-agent.” 

That it is not the individual self alone, but the 
universal also, that is inactive, is clearly said in the 
same chapter, only a little below the above verse. 
It is said :—■ 

^H'l Tf£ i 

srfhnybfij elhrf5r ^rftfcr «r it it 

“Being without beginning, without gunas, this 
imperishable Supreme Self, though in the body, 
does not, O son of Kunti, act, nor is it tainted or 
affected.” 

But this Sankhya doctrine of the inactivity of 
the self is crossed and contradicted in numerous 
other passages by the truly Vedantic doctrine of 
an active God. These passages are so numerous 
and form such a prominent feature of the teachings 
of the G ita, that I need not quote any. The tenth and 
eleventh chapters present this doctrine in the most 
striking form. The Gita's attempted reconciliation 
of the Sankhya and the Vedanta cannot therefore 
be pronounced quite successful. It appears to feel 
vaguely 4 &fit the changing and unchanging, the 
saguna and nivguna , the objective and subjective 
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aspects of the divine nature are both real and 
therefore reconcilable; but it does not know where 
the reconciliation lies. How could it know ? Like 
all ancient systems, eastern and western, it was 
governed by the logic of antithesis,—the logic that 
takes all distinctions as divisions and thus breaks 
•up the world—the world both of thoughts and 
things—into irreconcilable opposites. The credit 
of the Gita lies in the fact that it vaguely suggests 
a reconciliation and, in the ideal of spiritual life it 
sets forth, practically finds and realises it. This 
vague suggestion comes out here and there in the 
book, for instance in the beginning of the' seventh 
chapter, where both the objective and subjective 
worlds are called God’s Prakritis , natures, but the 
former characterized as apani , lower, and the latter 
para , higher. The author makes the Supreme 
Being say: 

wfwrtswt isrpr: ^ 1 

% fk¥T It 

*l^«tPKWRf t frf% % T tTT*T I 

it «, *, 11 

“Earth, water, fire, air, ether, manas, huddl'd and 
ahankdra —this is my Prakriti divided^ eightfo!d. 
This is the lower. Learn that I have a higher 
Prakriti, that which appears in the form of the 
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individual soul, and by which this changeful world 
is supported. ” 

Tlie phrase “srtl 'TpsrTrf “by which this 

changeful world is supported”—seems to show that 
the author had at least a vague apprehension of the 
true dialectic of thought,—of the fact that the 
subject both makes and overlaps the distinction of 
subject and object, and that its unity in difference 
is the true ultimate reality. But this truth is 
nowhere brought out clearly either in the text of 
the Gita or in any of the principal commentaries 
on it, and remains as a mere suggestion. In 
chapter thirteen, subject and object, kshetrajna and 
kshetra, are clearly distinguished, and their close 
relation is also recognised in the verse :— 

cTf%f% II ^ tl 

“Whatever being is born, be it moving or 
unmoving, know it to be, O best of the Bharatas, 
the result of the union of ksketra and kshetrajna .” 

Nothing, therefore, it would seem, is purely 
subjective or purely objective according to the 
author, everything having both a subjective and 
an objective aspect. But this truth is well-nigh 
forgotten when, in the same chapter, the author 
parcels out all existence, as it were, between 
Prakriti and Purusha, apportioning certain things 
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to the former and certain other things to the 
latter. For instance he says : 

f^nrtw * f*f* jt 11 

TO*: **r$:*37*t Hta 11 v u 

“Know that Prakriti and Purusha are both 
without a beginning, and that all phenomena and 
all gunas are born of Prakriti. Of the production 
of cause and effect, Prakriti is the source; of the 
experience of pleasure and pain, Purusha is the 
source.” 

The fact is, that notwithstanding his faith in 
t the monistic Theism of the Upanishads, Jjw^author 
of the Gita cannot shake off his San^fcfya predilec- 

■ yte of his repeated 
agent in the world, 
iti and Purusha as 
coming together 
1 world by their 
in and stands in 
Vedantism. And, 
lis Ethics, in his 
jretical philosophy, 
ad Vedanta is only 
partial and qualified. We have seen this already 
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with reference to his doctrine of karma. I now 
refer specially to his doctrine of liberation, which 
he calls by various names, kaivalya, tnukti, Brdhmi- 
sthiti , Brahmalhdva , naishkarmya , mstyaigunya 
and so on. Our author’s kaivalya is indeed very 
different from that of the Sankhya philosophers. 
Theirs has nothing to do with Brahman, bhakti 
and karma. But the Gitd kaivalya is Brahma- 
bhava itself, conscious union or unity with the 
Supreme Spirit; and it includes bhakti and karma 
both even in its highest stage. But how bhakti 
and karma are compatible with perfect freedom 
from the gunas , which is an essential condition of 
liberation, if not liberation itself, according to the 
Gitd, does not clearly appear. The doctrine of 
gunas as the primary constituents of Prakriti is a 
fundamental Sankhya doctrine. I have almost 
avoided it in my foregoing exposition of the 
Sankhya Philosophy on account of its abstruseness 
and the great variety of ways in which the Sankhya 
philosophers expound it. In a subsequent lecture 
of the present series, we shall see hc£k the author 
of the Gitd expounds it. The exposition is given 
chiefly in its 14th chapter, and partly also in the 
17th and 18th. Suffice it, however, to say here, as 
will have appeared from some of the Gitd verses 
I have already quoted, that the gunas , sat tv am, 
rajas and tamas , are credited with all activity, both 
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an the physical and the mental world. All pheno¬ 
mena, all changes, good, bad and middling, are 
traced to them. Bhakti and karma , then, whether 
they are sdttvika , rdjasika or tdmasika, are im¬ 
possible in the nistraigunya state described chiefly 
in the 14th chapter. To be quite free from the 
gunas > then, we must be, it would seem, without 
bhakti and karma, and properly speaking without 
jndna too, for jndna is a product, as Kapila says, 
and as the author of the Gitd too admits here and 
there, of sattvam, the first and best of the gunas. 
We see, then, that the Gitd doctrine of kaivalya 
is in conflict with the Sankhya doctrine of the 
gunas and that the Gitd's attempt to reconcile 
Sankhya and Vedanta in this respect is not quite 
successful. But I think I have said enough for our 
present purpose to show that however high may be 
the authority of a work or a system, and in what¬ 
ever reverence it may be held by its admirers, our 
attitude towards it must be one of reverent criti¬ 
cism, qualified appreciation, and cautious accept¬ 
ance. The Sankhya and the Gitd are objects of 
admiration to me not as infallible or even self- 
consistent systems commanding implicit acceptance 
and satisfying all theoretical and practical doubts, 
but as deeply suggestive and helpful attempts at 
the solution of the great problems of thought and 
practical life, a solution in which Reason, as in me 
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and in all, informed and enlightened by the spirit 
of modern philosophy, must play the most import¬ 
ant part. The Gita is specially valuable to me as 
showing the way to that practical yoga, the direct 
communion of the individual with the Universal 
soul, which is the most important factor in the 
solution of religious problems. How far, in teach¬ 
ing the practice of yoga, it is influenced by the 
Yoga System of Philosophy as it existed at the 
time when it was written, and how far we can be 
helped by this philosophy as it has been taught by 
Patanjali, I meant to say in the course of this 
lecture, for the Yoga Philosophy professes to be 
only a particular school of the Sankhya system ; 
but I have not had time to do so. A lecture on 
the relation of the Gita to the Yoga Philosophy, 
therefore, though not included in our original 
program as laid down in our published syllabus* 
seems necessary, and God willing, we shall take up 
that discussion in our next discourse. 
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The Bhagavadgita and the Yoga System of Philosophy 

As promised in my last lecture, I proceed to 
show the relation of the Bhagavadgitd to the 
Yoga System of Philosophy. Yoga, as a system of 
spiritual discipline, seems to be very ancient. We 
find it outlined, though not named as a distinct 
system, in the earliest TJpanishads, the Chhdndoyya, 
the Brihadd rany aka, the Aitareya , the Taittiriya 
and the Kaushitaki . In the verse Upanishads , the 
Katha and th eSvetdsvaiara for instance, which are 
later, and perhaps belong to the earlier Siitra 
period, the system is actually named, and in the 
latter, even takes a definite shape. In the Gitd 
it appears in a fuller form. But all this appears to 
be anterior to the composition of the Patanjala 
aphorisms, in which the system appears in its 
fully developed form and as a distinct school of 
philosophy. Patanjali, the author of the aphorisms, 
is not perhaps a very ancient thinker. If he were 
so, he would perhaps have been mentioned in the 
Gitd , like Vydsa and Kapila, as a Divine vibhdti. 
The date of Patanjali, the writer of the great 
commentary, Mahdbhdshya, on Panini, has been 
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definitely fixed as the second century B.C. As I 
said in my first lecture, he probably lived during 
the reign of Pushpamitra, which lasted from 178 to 
142 B.C. Now, if the Patanjali of the Mahdbhdshya 
is the same as the Patanjali of the Yoga aphorisms, 
we have almost as definite a piece of information 
about the time of our philosopher as we could 
expect to have of an ancient writer. As to the 
identity of the grammarian with the philosopher, 
Professor Max Muller says in a footnote of his 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy (P. 415) :—“It is 
not much of an argument, but it may deserve to 
be mentione.d, that the title given by Patanjali to 
the Yoga Stitras, Atha yogdnusdsanam , ‘Now 
begins the teaching of the Yoga', and not Atha 
yogajijndsa , reminds us of the title which the 
grammarian Patanjali gives to his Mahdbhdshya , 
Atha Sabddnusdsanam, ‘Now begins the teaching of 
words or of the word’. This title does not belong to 
Panini’s Sutras , but to the Mahdbhdshya ; and it is 
curious that such a compound as Sabddnusdsanam 
would really offend against one of Panini’s rules. 
(II. 2. 14). It is true that this apparent irregularity 
might be removed by a reference to another rule 
(II. 3. 66 ), yet it is curious that the same, if only 
apparent, irregularity should occur both in the 
Mahdbhdshya and in the Yoga StUras , both being 
ascribed to Patanjali.” As to the date of the 
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philosophical aphorisms in general and Patanjali’s 
aphorisms in particular, the Professor says in 
another place of the same book:—“I think we 
must be satisfied with the broad fact that Buddha 
was later than the classical Upanishads, and that 
our philosophical Siitras are later than Buddha^ 
because they evidently refer to his doctrines, though 

not to his name.In India we must learn to be 

satisfied with the little we know, not of the 
chronology of years, but of the chronology of 
thought; and taking the Yoga in its systematic 
form, that is, in Patanjali’s Sutras, as post- 
Buddhistic, we can best understand the prominence 
which it gives both to the exercise which are to 
help towards overcoming the distracting influence 
of the outer world and to the arguments in support 
of the existence of an Iswara or Divine Lord. 
This marked opposition became intelligible and 
necessary as directed against Kapila as well as 
against Buddha ; and in reading the Yoga Siitras y 
it is often difficult to say whether the author had 
his eye on the one or the other. If we took away 
these two characteristic features of the Yoga, the 
wish to establish the existence of an Isvara against 
all comers and to teach the means of restraining 
the affections and passions of the soul as a 
preparation for true knowledge, such as taught by 
the Sankhya Philosophy, little would seem to 
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remain that is peculiar to Patanjali. But though 
the Siltras are post-Buddhistic, there can be no 
doubt that not only the general outlines of the 
Sankhya, bat likewise all that belongs to the 
Karma Yoga or work Yoga was knowi^efore the 
rise of Buddhism. As to the Yoga practices or 
tortures, we know that after practising the most * 
severe tapas for a time, Buddha himself declared 
against it, and rather moderated than encouraged 
the extravagant exercises of Brahmanic ascetics. 
His own experience at the beginning of his career 
had convinced him of their uselessness, nay of their 
danger. But a moderately ascetic life, a kind of 
via media , remained throughout the ideal of 
Buddhism, and we can well understand that the 
Brahmaras, in trying to hold their own against the 
Buddhists, should have tried to place before the 
people an even more perfect system of asceticism. 
And lest it should be supposed that the Sankhya 
Philosophy, which was considered as Orthodox or 
Ve<Hc, had given its sanction to Buddha’s denial 
of an Atman and Brahman, which was far more 
serious than the denial of an Iswara, Lord, it 
would have seemed all the more necessary to 
protest decidedly against such denial *nd thus to 
satisfy the ingrained theistic tendencies of the 
people at large by showing that the Sankhya, by 
admitting Pnrusha, admitted a belief in something 
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transcendent, and did by no means, according to 
Patanjali at least, condemn a belief even in an 
Isvara or Lord. In that sense it might truly be 
said that the Yoga Philosophy would'have been 
timely and opportune if it came more boldly 
forward after the rise of Buddhism, not so much as 
anew system of thought, but as a re-invigorated 
and determined assertion of ancient Sankhya 
doctrines which for a time had been thrown into 
the shade by the Buddhist apostacy. In this way 
it would beconie intelligible that Buddhism, though 
sprung from a soil saturated with Sankhya ideas, 
should have been anterior to that new and systema¬ 
tic development of Sankhya Philosophy which we 
know in the Sutras of Kapila or in the Karikas or 
even in the Tattvasamasa ; that in fact in its 
elements, the Sankhya should be as decidedly 
pre-Buddhistic as in its final systematic form it 
was post-Buddhistic.” 

Now, for uncritical minds the comparatively 
modern date thus assigned to Patanjali’s Sutras 
seems impossible on account of the fact that they 
are commented upon by a writer who is named 
Vyisa, and who is supposed by these credulous 
people to be no other person than Veda Vyasa, 
the reputed compiler of the Vedas and founder of 
the Vedanta Philosophy. If Veda Vy4sa has 
written a commentary on Patanjali’s aphorisms, 
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the latter must be, it is naturally thought, at least 
a contemporary of the former. But if you remem¬ 
ber the conclusions of my first leeture, you will see 
that it is impossible that a compiler of the^Vedas, 
who must have lived over a thousand years before 
Christ, should have written a treatise the very 
language of which, not to speak of other more 
prominent characteristics, shows how far it is re¬ 
moved from the time of the compilation of 
the Vedas. The Vyasa of the Yoga Bhdshya must 
therefore be some other person of the same name, 
or the name of the supposed compiler of the Vedas 
and founder of the Vedanta Philosophy must have 
been attached to the book to increase its importance 
in the eyes of its readers. 

Coming now to the characteristic features of 
Patanjali’s system, those which distinguish it from 
Kapila’s, you must have gathered them already 
from what I said of them in my last lecture and 
from the extracts from Max Muller I have just 
read to you. Patanjali’s metaphysical views are 
the same as Kapila’s. He accepts in toto the latter’s 
Dualism of Prakrit! and P'urusha arid his theory of 
the evolution of the objective world from the 
seeming contact of these two primary principles. 
The practical ideal is also the same with the two 
philosophers. It is kaivalya or isolation through 
a knowledge of Purusha’s distinction from Prakriti 
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artd her modifications. But while Kapila stops at 
knowledge, Patanjali develops a system of s&dhana 
or practice for the attainment and perfection of 
knowledge. This practical system is the chief 
feature of Patanjali’s system which distinguishes 
it from Kapila’s. The other and rather minor 
distinguishing feature of the system is its so-called 
Isvaravdda , Theism, which has gained for it the 
name of Sesvara Sankhya, the Theistic Sankhya, in 
contradistinction from Nirisvara or the Atheistic 
Sankhya of Kapila ; Now, I shall dispose' of this 
theistic character of Patanjali’s system , before I 
speak of his system of sadkana. Patanjali’s 
Theism, such as it is, does not constitute a funda¬ 
mental difference between his system and Kapila’s, 
and would hardly have been objected to by the 
latter. In fact Patanjali’s Isvara or Ruler hardly 
deserves the name, having scarcely any ruling 
function. In no sense is he. a Creator or even a 
Supporter of the Universe. Both Prakriti and 
Purusha are independent of him and can do 
without him. Neither the creation or evolution 
of the world, rtor the happiness or liberation of 
ordinary souls depend upon him. Patanjali’s 
world, both material and spiritual, as well as Kapila’s, 
is complete without him. Our philosopher in¬ 
troduces his Isvara into his system almost inci¬ 
dentally. Speaking of the means by which the 

ii 
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attainment of samddhi or concentration may be 
hastened, he says, in the 23rd aphorism of his first 
chapter, 

“tTC ufaq ifK tt’ 


“Or by devotion to Isvara.” The commentator 
explains this aphorism thus :— 

vs, cRfwrsrr^fq ^tfmr ^rreracPL wrfWnr: w 
1 

“When Jsvara is adored by pranidhdna , a parti¬ 
cular kind of devotion, he helps the yogiti by 
wishing him success, and through the Divine good¬ 
will the yogi's attainment of samddhi and its 
fruit* is hastened.” The same idea is repeated in 
the 45 th aphorism of the second chapter, which 
runs thus :— 


“Samddhi is attained by devotion to Isvara,” 
where, however, the commentator puts a slightly 
different interpretation on meaning by 

it the resigning of everything to Isvara. However, 
having introduced Isvara thus into his system, 
Patanjali attempts a definition of him in the next 
aphorism, the 24th of the 1st chapter. He says : 
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“Isvara is a particular Purusha who is un¬ 
touched by imperfections, actions, their fruits and 
desires or impressions.” The kies as or impressions 
are, according to the third aphorism of the second 
chapter, ignorance, egotism, attachment, repulsion 
and fear. Then the 25th aphorism says : 

‘‘w fsrefirro w^srffa*[” ■ i 

“In him the seed of omniscience (which is supposed 
to exist in every Purusha) exists in its perfection.” 
And the 26th aphorism adds : 

“He is the teacher even of the teachers of old, 
(meaning Brahma and the rest), as he is not limited 
by time.” Now, our philosopher gives not a shred 
of proof for the existence of the God he thus 
defines, and his commentator simply appeu.s to 
the sastras as our authority for believing in such 
a God. But the sastras, if they are an 4 independ- 
ent authority at all, speak of a much truer and 
sublimer God, one who is the Creator and Support 
of the whole world of Prakriti and Purusha and 
the Inner Self of all beings, wsrwuwf. Of 
such a God, the only true God, Patanjali and his 
followers know nothing. Their God, if he is at all 
to be called so, is only an ideal Person who, though 
outside Prakriti and outside ordinary souls, is 
supposed to help the latter in an inscrutable way 
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in getting freed from their fancied -connection with? 
her,—a connection in which they have been 
involved somehow or other from eternity. The 
nature of this help may be gathered from the 
commentaries on the 25th and 29th aphorisms. 
In the former it is said that God incarnated himself 
as the great sage Kapila and taught the Sankhya 
philosophy to Asuri. In the latter it is stated how 
by uttering and meditating on the meaning of the 
syllable Om, which indicates Isvara, the obstacles 
to the attainment of liberation are removed and the 
true nature of the soul is revealed. I quote 
both the sfitra and the bhdshya. The former runs 
thus 

rPre itw i y ^ 1 

“From such utterance and meditation the true 
nature of the soul is realised and the obstacles to 
the attainment of liberation are removed.” The 
commentator says: 

wren: i ^nrenfn nv: n: srefvr- 

n^fsr 1” 

That is, “The obstacles, such as disease etc., are 
removed through devotion to Isvara, and the soul 
too sees its true nature. It knows that as thePurusha, 
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is vara, is holy, blissful, isolated and free from all 
illusions, so is this Purusha, on whom luddhi is 
.reflected.” According to the Yoga Philosophy 
then, Isvara is our great exemplar. We are to be 
as he is. In no sense are we to be united to him 
or to realise him as our true Self, which is the goal 
of the Vedantist. This will be more clear when 
we have got an idea of Patanjali’s system of sddhana , 
of which I now proceed to give a short account. 

I shall not introduce you into Patanjali’s 
elaborate system of distinctions and his formidable 
array of technical terms to signify them. .If they 
were important, specially if they were reflected in 
the Gitd system of Sddhana, I should not indeed 
have spared myself the trouble of explaining them 
and my hearers that of trying to master them. 
But I do not consider them important, and the 
author of the Gitd completely ignores therr\. I 
shall therefore give you only the gist of the system, 
and this lies in the definition of yoga and the 
yogdngas , which latter mean accessories or helps 
to yoga. Yoga itself is thus defined in the second 
aphorism : 

“qtn fq ngfh fa f b r: r 

“Yoga is the restraining or stopping of the 
.modifications of the mind.” 

I translate chitta by ‘mind’, as there is no other 
word in English that I may put in its place. It 
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must be known, however, that chitta is composed 
of manas, ahankdra and buddhi, the sensorium, 
egoism, and intellect, the distinctive characteristics 
of which I explained in my last lecture. As the 
modifications of the mind,—our sensations, ideas, 
desires and volitions,—are all results of the action 
of Prakriti on the soul, they must be, by long and 
patient practice, restrained and got rid of, in order 
that it may be restored to its true nature,—isola¬ 
tion from Prakriti. When the mind’s modifications 
are stopped, that state comes in sight and is, for 
the time., realised, as the second aphorism says : 

cRTire: i 

“In that condition the seer, that is Purusha,. 
realises his own true nature.” When in its usual 
condition, that is, under the influence of Prakriti, 
the soul identifies itself, by mistake of course, with 
the modifications of the mind,—thinks that they 
are its own modifications, as the fourth aphorism 
says : 


“In the other condition there is an identification of 
Purusha with the modifications of the mind.” 

Now, the ogdngas or helps to yoga are eight 
in number. They are enumerated in the 29th 
aphorism of the second chapter, which says : 
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^rrwts^rniTf^T I 

Yama, niyama, dsana, prdndydma, pratydlidra, 
dhdrand , dhydna and samddhi are the eight 
yogdngas. 

Yama is defined in the next sutra : 

^rf^rr wr^hr wr: 

u Yama consists in abstinence from enmity, truthful¬ 
ness, abstinence from stealing, restraining of the 
sexual passion and renunciation of the desire for 
gain.” 

Niyama is defined in the 32nd sutra of the 
same chapter : 

“Niyama consists in parity, contentment, endurance, 
study and devotion to Isvara.” 

Asana or posture is defined in the 46th stitra ; 

1” 

“Asana means remaining calm and at ease.” 
The commentator mentions various kinds of pos¬ 
ture, which, however, I omit as useless. 

Prdndydma is defined in the 49th sutra : 

^ trpsnrnr; i 

Prdndydma is stopping the course of the in¬ 
going and the out-going breath. This practice is said 
to help concentration. It consists of three varieties, 
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rahaka, that is stopping respiration after letting 
out the out-going.breath ; puraka , that is stopping 
respiration after letting in the incoming breath ; 
and kumbhaka , that is simply stopping the breath 
without either of the above processes. The 51st 
sutra recognises a fourth variety, but that is only 
an advanced stage of the practice. 

The fifty-fourth aphorism defines Pratyahdra : 

: ‘^fwrrw *frrt i” 

“Pratydhdra is the drawing away of the organs 
of sense from their respective objects and making 
them assume, as it were, the nature of the mind.” 

Now, the five sddhanas already defined are only 
Bahirangdni, external helps. The remaining three, 
dhdrand , dhydna and samddhi , about to be de¬ 
fined, are called antarangdni , the inner helps, and 
these again are themselves Bahirangdni to nirvija 
or asamprajndta samddhi to be explained later 
on. However, according to the first aphorism of 
the third chapter, 

^ T<<s 1 1 ” 

“Dhdrand is fixing the mind on a particular object, 
external or internal. And, according o the next 
Siitra, 

“Dhydna is the uninterrupte mind 

towards that object, that is, to tuutglly 
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in the mind a conception of that object, to the 
-exclusion of other conceptions.” And then, accord¬ 
ing to the third aphorism, 

“When dhydna has become so deep, that it 
appears to be the object itself, and the meditating 
mind appears to have no independent nature of its 
own, it is called samddki In other words, samd- 
dhi is the mind’s absorption in the object,—its feel¬ 
ing of identity with it. 

The fourth stitra gives a name to the combina¬ 
tion of the three processes just described,—- 
“oinitsR \” 

“ When these three processes are directed to 
the same object, they together are called savi- 
yama? 

We have,- then, in this chapter and in the 
fourth and last, the description of numerous 
powers—powers of knowing and doing that are 
said to be acquired by samyama directed to 
.various objects, internal and external. These 
powers are such as to make their possessor practi¬ 
cally ominiscient and omnipotent. It would be 
beside our purpose even to name these powers ; 
and to decide how far, if at all, they are obtain¬ 
able, is simply beyond my capacity. It is not 
<juite clear why such powers are discussed in a 
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treatise whose main object is to teach us the way 
to liberation. The object seems to be an ex¬ 
haustive survey of the world of mental modifica¬ 
tions created by Prakriti, so that the soul may 
know the totality of things, gross and subtle, 
that it has to abjure, and may also feel their 
worthlessness as compared with kaivalya. An 
utter indifference to all things ipcluded in this 
wide survey is inculcated in the system and this 
indifference is said to be the way to kaivalya . 
The various samyama enumerated an,d described 
are all parts or varieties of what is called Sampraj- 
ntita Samddhi, a samddhi in which all things 
are known. From this we are to pass to Asam - 
prajndta Samddhi^ a samddhi in which nothing is 
known, in which the whole world of Prakriti’s 
modifications disappears for ever and Purusha is 
left to his own true isolated nature, kaivalya , 
which is defined both negatively and positively 
in the last sutra of the system. Negatively it is 

js’ujhI' ’jftpnsra: i 

“ The disappearance, in Prakriti, of the gunas , 
which have no more any use for Purusha”, and 
positively, 

TT l” 

“Consciousness, i.e., the soul, realising its own 
true nature.” 
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Coming now to the Bhagavadgitd, we find it 
taking no cognisance of the vibhutis or powers- 
which occupy such a prominent place in the Yoga 
Philosophy. To it the term vibhtiti has a very 
different meaning. The vibhutis named in the 
tenth chapter are particular manifestations of 
God,—manifestations towards which the worship¬ 
per’s attitude should be one of reverence. They 
are objects not to be acquired, but to be Admired 
and adored. That the Gitd idea of the Godhead 
is very different from Patanjali’s, I need scarcely 
say after what I have said about it in my third and 
fourth lectures, and when so much has to be said 
of it in the lectures that are to follow. The God 
of the Gitd is not a particular Purusha beyond 
Prakriti and beyond the sphere of finite conscious¬ 
ness. He indeed transcends both Nature and the 
finite soul, but he is also, as we have already seen,, 
immanent in them, being the sole Agent in Nature 
and the Inner Self of every person, sarvabhutdnta- 
rdtmd. We are not only to adore him and seek 
his help in attaining perfection, but also to realise 
him as our own true Self and the Self of the world. 
Perfect and final union with him is, according to 
the Gitd , our goal, our object, to which all sddhanas 
or religious exercises are to be directed. To the 
author of the Gitd as to Patanjali, yoga is the sole 
concern ; but while to the former, yoga means 
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union with God, to the latter yoga is rather 
disunion or separation,—separation from Prakriti 
and her effects. But beneath this difference—a 
difference which is real to a great extent,—there 
is also a deep unity between the Gita and the 
Patanjala conceptions of yoga ,—a unity which 
explains the similarity, so far as it exists, of the 
sadhanas inculcated in the two systems. Yoga 
means not only union, but also steadying, steadi¬ 
ness, concentration, remaining in one’s own true 
nature, and so on. All these meanings of the term 
are recognised in the Gita, and in so far as it 
recognises these meanings, its conception of yoga 
agrees with that of the Yoga Philosophy. Accord¬ 
ing to both, the soul has an inner, essential nature 
which it should be the object of every aspirant after 
final liberation to realise. To Patanjali, it is the 
inner nature of the individual soul, and nothing 
more ; to the author of the Gita it is brahmabhdva, 
the essential nature of God himself. To Patan¬ 
jali, the way of vyatireka , antithesis or abstraction, 
—the soul’s abstraction from Prakriti,—is the sole 
way to the realisation of yoga ; to the author of 
the Gitd, it is only the initial or first way, the 
other, the one to be adopted in the second place, 
is the way of anvaya or synthesis, of re-union with 
Prakriti itself. To Patanjali, there is no return from 
the soul’s isolation, for what is outside is entirely 
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alien to the true nature of Purusha ; to the author 
of the Gita, z return is necessary when once 
the true nature of the soul has been realised, and 
the return is, far from being opposed to yoga, for 
what seems alien and external to the aspirant who 
has not obtained the fullest enlightenment, is found 
to be in perfect harmony with the soul to the 
fully enlightened yogtn. So we see how much 
similar, and yet how much dissimilar too, is the 
Gita system of yoga to Patanjali’s system of the 
same name. I need hardly say that the main 
element of the dissimilarity consists in the much 
greater assimilation of Upanishadic ideals and 
practices on the part of th e^Gita than on that of 
the followers of the Yoga Philosophy. However, 
the points of identity and difference between the 
two systems will be made clearer by a few quotations 
from and references to the Gita, which I now 
proceed to make. 

The first mention of yoga in the Bhagavadgiid 
occurs in the thirty-ninth verse of the second 
chapter, where Krishna, having shewn Arjuna the 
distinction between the body and the soul, and 
taught him the eternality and immortality of the 
latter, turns his attention from this theoretical 
knowledge to the philosophy of practice. These 
two aspects of his system Krishna calls Sdnkhya 
and Yoga respectively. As I have already said. 
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these names are very ancient and have come down 
from a time when the Sankhya and Yoga philo¬ 
sophies did not exist as sectarian doctrines. We 
find Yama teaching this unsectarian Sftnkhya and 
Yoga to Nachiketa in the Kathopanisbad \—1 mean 
Sankhya and Yoga in the sense of the distinction 
of subject and object and the means of concentrat¬ 
ing the mind on the real Self of all. The very 
term yoga occurs in the last chapter. In verses 
tenth and eleventh of this chapter, the practice is 
thus described : 

jrt -a iw i f«r ’ptot i 

crmr?: tn:*rf u 
cri ^r*cf i 

*fbfl u 

That is,—“When the five senses, with the 
sensorium, are at rest, and the understanding alsc 
does not work,—that is called the highest condition 
by the wise. They call that unmoved state of the 
senses yoga. The worshipper then becomes watch¬ 
ful, for yoga is subject to rise and fall.” 

In the Svetasvatara Upaniskad, as I have al¬ 
ready said, yoga takes a more systematic form. 
In the second chapter and elsewhere, there is much 
anticipation of Patanjali. Even the name of 
Kapila, the reputed founder of the Sankhya Philo¬ 
sophy, occurs in the second verse of the fourth 
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■chapter. He is mentioned not as the founder of 
a school, but as the first-born, and is evidently, as 
Sankara says, meant for Hiranyagarbha, the world- 
soul, the first embodied being. It would not per¬ 
haps be too much to guess that if Kapila, the 
supposed founder of the Sankhya system, was a 
real person, he was named after this Kapila, Kana-. 
kavarana or Hiranyagarbha, or that the system, 
whoever may have been its founder, was named 
after this first-born, the Logos of Hindu Philosophy. 
However, in the thirteenth verse of his sixth 
chapter, Svetasvatara speaks of the Supreme. Being 
as knowable by sankhya and 

yoga, that is, as Sankara explains, by metaphy¬ 
sical discussion and concentration 

of mind, Here also, there¬ 

fore, we do not find any trace of the rise of any 
cphilosophical sects under the names of ‘Sankhya’ 
and‘Yoga’. It is in the same unsectarian sense 
.that the author of the Gita speaks of sankhya and 
yoga in the passage I have referred to, to which 
I return after this digression, which, I hope, has 
not been quite useless. He says : 

<rsrr %sf*rfif?rT mi w i 

^TJT ygidfi g II 

“ This, which has been taught to thee, is wisdom 
concerning Sdnkhya. Now listen to wisdom 
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concerning Yoga, possessing which thou shalt cast 
off the bonds of karma." 

Sdnkhya and yoga are explained by Sankara 
in the same way here as in the commentary on 
the Svetdsvatara Upaniskad. To the author of 
the Gltd , yoga, though essentially the same thing 
everywhere, has two different but allied aspects, 
—the devotional and the practical. In the former 
aspect, it is the realisation of oneness with 
Brahman in the act of meditation ; in the latter, it 
is acting as God acts,—in the sarhe self-possessed, 
disinterested way as he does. To the author of 
the Gita, as well as to Patanjali, God is our great 
exemplar. He calls God Yogin and Yogesvara. 
But while Patanjali’s God is inactive, having 
nothing to do with Nature, the God of the Gitel 
is ever-active, ever directing the course of Nature 
and finite souls. However, it is in the latter, that is 
the practical aspect, that our author gives the two 
formal definitions of yoga that we meet with in his 
book, the devotional aspect being dwelt onjn other 
passages to be noticed later on. In the forty-eighth 
verse of the second chapter, yoga is defined as 
evenness or equanimity—the quality of not being 
moved by success or failure in action. Krishna 
says to Arjuna, 

w‘ srar t wspj i 

fqc rT fqc ft: ^ sftn it 
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“Do thy duties, O Dhananjaya, from the 
standpoint of yoga, casting off attachment and 
being the same in success and failure. Yoga 
means evenness or equanimity.” 

Again, the fiftieth verse of the same chapter 
gives another definition or rather description of 
yoga. It says, 

i” 

“ Yoga is skill in actions”—skill, that is, the wise 
tact by which actions are done and at the same 
time their binding power avoided. 

In verse three of the third chapter,- Krishna 
says to Arjuna,— 

fffSrqT fsrBT STT TfhffT I 

vrmftw *fhnWr*( t 

“O sinless one, of yore I spoke of two paths 
in the world—that of the Sankhyas through the 
yoga consisting in knowledge, and that of the 
yogins through the yoga of action.” The meaning 
of sdnkhya and yoga as two paths or methods of 
spiritual culture, paths followed by . bodies of 
devotees not always in harmony with each other, 
but between whom*there should not be any 
conflict according to the Gitd, is made quite 
clear. In explaining “STTWtefT ^tt”— “said by me 
before or of yore,” Sankara says that the Lord 
said this in the Vedas, by which term we may here 
12 



understand the Upanishads, the jndnakdnda of 
the Vedas. In the Gita itself the teaching in 
question does not occur in any previous passage. 
That the followers of sdnkhya and yoga were not 
always in harmony, though in fact there is no con¬ 
flict between the two systems of sddhana , appears 
from verses 4 and 5 of the fifth chapter, in which 
it is said : 

^siwi'ranr: irt^fser sr \ 

s^rarrfw. n 

3i<T $rr%y‘ ^rr*r 1 

^ sfbr ^ wftr ^ vsyftr n 
‘'Fools and not wise men consider sdnkhya and 
yoga to be different. He who follows one path 
earnestly, enjoys the fruit of both. The place or 
goal that is reached by the Sankhyas, is reached 
by the Yogins also. He alone sees rightly who 
looks upon sdnkhya and yoga as one.” The idea 
seems to be that a Sankhya, if he is consistent 
and in earnest, must also be a Yogin and vice versa. 
As to the yogdngas , the Gita is not indeed as 
systematic as the Yoga Sdtras, but all these 
sddhanas are recognised ancf insistently inculcated 
in various parts of the book. The virtues and 
exercises included under yama and niyama are 
impressively taught in the third, fourth andfifth 
chapters, and in a more general way in the 
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fourteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth. 
The author does not seem to attach much im¬ 
portance to prdndydma , but he speaks of it here 
and there as an exercise adopted by certain 
devotees, and seems even to inculcate it in one or 
two passages. In speaking of various kinds of 
yajnas or religious practices in the fourth chapter, 
he says in verse 29, 

^nTT% ^Tf<T TTHff VmVRf I 

HTOim-Hid’l t ywummiiwi: n 

i.e., “Others who practise prdndydma, offer the 
outgoing breath into the incoming breath, and the 
incoming breath into the outgoing breath, and re¬ 
strain the course of both/’ Here puraka , rechaka 
and kumbhaka are all referred to, though not men¬ 
tioned by name. 

In verses 27 and 28 of the fifth chapter, the 
author seems to inculcate prdndydma or a practice 
similar to it He says, 

sfcrr jrraft ***): i 

«FcTT 11 

iPTicfrftr * i 

^ m w. u 

i.e., “Shutting out all external contacts, and 
fixing the eyes between the eye-brows, equalising 
the Outgoing and the incoming breath, which pass 
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through the nostrils, controlling the senses, manas 
and intellect, the sage who, seeking liberation, re¬ 
mains always free from desire, fear and anger, has 
already attained liberation.” 

Now, the rest of the yogangas, — dsana, pratya- 
hdra . dhdrand, dhyana and sam&dhi ,—are all 
particularly dealt with in the sixth chapter,—a 
chapter in which the Yoga and the GUd systems 
most closely meet. But dhdrand , dhydtia and 
smnddhi are, in the Gita, all directed to God, and 
not to any finite objects, external or internal. As 
to dsana , the seat and the posture, the author’s 
directions, put into the mouth of Krishna as the 
Supreme Being, are— 

3TTT tit wfflslxJ | 

^rrf^N' ^<snf«H3iun*H+t« 

?reP5rrV srerr i 

wfanrnfrfMnst h 

*r*r €i^n«Ci f%rc*t i 

wwnan ncP?) £ t%jrr: i 

hw stfNpfr *cpn:; * u-14 

i.e. t “Having, in a clean spot, placed an immov¬ 
able seat, neither too high nor too low, with kusa 
grass, a piece of deer skin and a piece of silk cloth 
placed one on the other in order, making the mind 
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calm there, with its movements and those of the 
senses restrained, let the yogin practise yoga for 
the purification of his mind, Holding erect and 
still the trunk, the head and the neck,—firm, and 
keeping the eyes fixed on the end of the nose, 
(perhaps the upper end, the meeting of the eye¬ 
brows, is meant) and not allowing the eyes to 
wander on all sides, calm-minded, free from fear, 
firm in the vow of the ascetic life, restraining his 
mind, thinking on me and devoted to me, let him 
attain the yoga condition.” 

As if to guard against the mistake of taking 
brahma-chdrivrata, the vow of the ascetic life, in 
an extreme sense, the author says : 

•rTW’si?^! «r ^ i 

si '*rrf?r ^•sr'V u 

Thft u 16,. 17 

“ Yoga is not possible for him who eats too 
much, nor for him who eats too little; not for him 
who sleeps too much, nor for him who is too wake¬ 
ful. The yoga that puts an end to suffering is 
attained by him alone whose food and rest are 
moderate, and who is moderately active, moderate¬ 
ly sleepy and moderately wakeful. 

Now, pratydhdra is taught in the following 
verses:— 
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WNtf*?,2m*r firf^ro s«r«wa: n 

w: Wt^qT^ 'gf5T»rftcRT I 
^msr?N^q‘ ®«rT *r f%f%^T*r f^%rj n 
^Tcft ^Tft fsT^rfcT 

cicT^gcft fsjw cViJW^/ ^ «t%[ It 24-26. 

f%f^rarr f^m** i<*i«if ^fa sr^ 1 
f*rM %: crt 11 . 

TO fs^TcT^t fTtTOT ^cTT | 

. sTtfir^ Safari^r^t'<ft jfai^nsfsj; 11 18,19. 

“ Giving up all desires born of attachment, 
drawing away the senses with the mind from all 
sides, with the intellect firmly held, the yogin 
should gradually withdraw from all objects, and 
fixing the mind on the self, should not think of 
anything whatever. From all objects among which 
the restless mind wanders, he should draw it away 
and fix it on the self. When the restrained mind 
is fixed on the self alone, and the devotee ceases to 
long for any objects of desire, he is said to have 
attained yoga. As a lamp in a windless spot does 
not flicker—this is said to be the similitude or 
model of a yogin of restrained mind practising 
atmayoga , communion with the self.” 

I draw your attention particularly to the words 
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^rsr. wsrr —“fixing the 

mind on the self, one should not think of anything 
whatever.” It should be seen that yoga is not medi¬ 
tation, with which it is often confused, and that far 
less is it adoration or prayer, and least of all,' 
ordinary thinking, be it on the sublimest subjects. 
It is'realising—seeing—the Self, the infinite Self 
which is the Self of .each one of us and the Self of 
the universe. A whole system of philosophy lies 
at the back of this practice,-—a system which must 
be mastered at all costs before there can be any 
success ia yoga. It is because we do not care 
to master it, and seek to achieve, success 
in less laborious ways, that there is so little 
real spirituality amongst us, that dhydna has 
become a mere name, that adoration is so shallow 
and dry, and that prayer lacks fervency. However, 
as you see from the extract just given, our author, 
in speaking of pratydhara, has already touched 
upon dhdrana> just that fixing of the .mind on the 
Self which we have been discussing. Our success 
in dhydna is nil, because we do not care to—do not 
know how to—take hold of the real Self,—the 
Infinite Self in us. When once we have laid our 
hold on him, our next course— dhydna, is simple. 
It is only keeping our hold on and on amidst 
distracting circumstances, the allurements of other 
thoughts, however holy and sweet they may seem. 
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As Patanjali has told us, dhydna is U4I34KI 1*131— 
the identity of conceptions. Brahma-dhydna or 
dtmadhydna means that throughout the process 
there should be only one conception before the 
mine), the conception of the Self. A very pregnant 
hint for avoiding distraction in dhydna is given in 
a little tract named Aparokshdnulhtfti , ascribed to 
Sankarach^rya. It is that if the thought of any¬ 
thing else (though really there cannot be anything 
beyond Brahman), comes to the mind in the course 
of dhydna , Brahman, should be seen in it, or in 
other words, it should be identified in essence with 
Brahman. ‘ However, as we have seen in Patanjali, 
so here in the Gitd too, dhydna deepens into 
samddhi, the absorption of the mind in the Self, 
the conscious identity of the thinking and the 
thought, a state of intense joy and perfect holiness. 
I shall let the Gitd itself speak. It says : 

f*TCH5* qfaranWT > 

^W$T»rf*T 9*1 fa II 

^ ana: it 

*f w ^rrw arM 3a: i 
font «t ijwrfv fiqra i i ft h 

a finsfasr afaftsfSrfa?n 20*23 
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wTfSn* »ni^wfVnrp«sf% u 15 

srnivavqtj ww vtf«w ^w»jn»r*r t 
* www ftrrawgw: 1 

H%sr ww^r’^nS^nsw’ ¥ « 27, 28 

“That condition in which the mind, restrained 
by the practice of yoga , becomes quiescent, in 
which the yogin, seeing the Self by the inner sense, 
rejoices in the Self, in which he enjoys that intense 
joy which transcends the outer senses and is felt 
by the inner sense alone, and in which, when once 
established, one never loses the Supreme Truth, 
than which, when once gained, no other gain seems' 
greater, and in which when one is established, one 
is not moved even by a great misfortune—know 
that condition to be yoga, a condition free from the 
touch of suffering. One should try to attain it 
with a heart firm and free from depression. Thus 
practising dtma-yoga , with his mind controlled, 
the yogin obtains the nirvanic peace of abiding in 
me. Verily supreme bliss comes to this yogin , 
whose mind is calm, whose passions are controlled, 
who has become one with Brahman and who is 
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ISO 

sinless. Thus ever practising dtmayoga, the yogin, 
freed from sin, obtains with ease the intense joy 
of touching Brahman.” 

The practical results of this transcendent 
discipline, one which ordinary people know and 
understand so little, and the real nature of which 
words fail adequately to express, are thus 
described : 

*TcTW*rni?T*T ^fMcTTfsT 'SJTSrfiT I 

sfbiyman ^r 5 ? w n 

• w(% w ^ ^ stfsr wl% t 

^ xrwl% it 

w 3 ? *r?rf%icf ’ri **^3 =ticci*iiBsja: i 

=4-^ «rr«ftsf^r ^ n 

¥ # tt tt ^ ^fbft i 'TT l ft *rcr: n 29-32 

That is,—“ One whose mind is steadied by 
yoga, one who sees the same thing everywhere, sees 
the Self in everything and everything in the Self. 
To him who sees me in everything and everything 
in me, I am never out of sight, nor is he ever out 
of my sight (that is without my grace). The 
yogin who, established in unity, worships me as 
existing in all things, abides in me, whatever may 
be his occupation. He who looks upon the 
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pleasure and pain of all beings as his own, is the 
highest yog-in .” 

These results, however, are conditional upon 
the vision of the Visvarupa,—God in the form of 
the whole universe, a sddkana which the author of 
the Gitd describes in his eleventh chapter. In 
teaching that sddhana he is under the influence, not 
of the Yoga, but of the Vedanta Philosophy. We 
shall therefore take up that subject in our next 
lecture in which, God willing, I shall speak of the 
relation of the Gitd with the religion and philosophy 
of the Vedanta. 
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The Bhagaoadgita and the Vedanta Philosophy 

You have already heard that the relation 
between the Vedanta and the Bhagavadgitd is so 
close, that the latter is called one of the three 
prasthdnas , institutes, of the Vedanta doctrine. 
It is called the Smriti Pvastkdna , the Upaniskads 
and the Brahma Stitras being named respectively 
the Sruti and the Nydya Prastkdna. You also 
know how the TJpanishads are compared to cows 
and th zfiitd to milk in the oft-quoted verse, 

vmf ^ ■'fhitsrr 11 

“The Upanishads are cows, the cowherd’s son, that 
is, Krishna, is the milker, Prith£’s son, that is 
Arjuna, is the calf, the wiseman is the drinker, and 
the nectarlike Gitd is the excellent milk.” But 
you have also seen that the philosophy of the Gitd 
is deeply influenced by the Sankhya system and 
its system of sddhana by the yoga doctrine, and 
that its attempted reconciliation of Sankhya and 
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Vedanta is far from successful. So that, though we 
have undoubtedly a Vedantic system of philosophy 
in the Gita , it will be seen, as we proceed, that 
its Vedantism is a distinct variety, distinct not only 
from the current schools of Vedantic thought, but 
even from the original system set forth in the 
Brahma Sutras. But these divergences are all on 
more or less minor points, and within the latitudes 
allowed to the various systems which come under 
the comprehensive name ‘Vedanta’. All these 
systems profess to derive their doctrines from the 
Upanishads , which constitute the Vedanta in the 
original sense, the Vedanta Srutis, and from the 
Brahma Sutras, the ‘Vedanta’ in the secondary 
sense, the Vedanta Darshana or the Philosophy 
of the TJpanishads. In Bengal, people are apt 
to understand by the term ‘Vedanta’, not the 
Upanishads, as they ought to understand, but the 
Brahma Stitras, otherwise called the Vedantd 
Sdlras. No harm would be done by this if people 
could always remember that ‘the Vedanta’ thus un¬ 
derstood is only a short and elliptical name for “the 
Vedanta Philosophy,” and that the treatise thus 
named is not an independent authority, but appeals 
at every step to the Upanishads, of which it is only 
an exposition. In this respect, the Vedanta 
Philosophy, as well as the Ptirva Mimdnsd, 
presents a striking contrast to the four other 
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principal systems of Indian philosophy. While 
the main appeal of the latter is to Reason, that 
of the former is to scripture, the Vedas, of which 
the Upanishads constitute the jndnakdnda and are 
accepted by the Vedanta Philosophy as its basis. 
This feature of the philosophy is apt to repel, and 
has perhaps repelled, many an inquirer from its 
study. In philosophy, as in science, one expects 
analysis and synthesis, ratiocination and intros¬ 
pection, and not a blind appeal to authority. I 
must confess that this positive and dogmatic appeal 
to salda, word or scripture, as an independent 
source of knowledge, seems to me a very unphilo- 
sophical procedure on the part of the Vedanta phi¬ 
losophers. In making this appeal they act more like 
preachers or theologians than philosophers. Tradi¬ 
tion, old and hoary tradition, naturally commands 
respect, the respect not merely of the simple and 
the ignorant, but of the cultured and the thought¬ 
ful also; and I think that Brahmas and other 
rationalists are not making the best of it in pro¬ 
pagating their views. But the religious use of 
tradition, whether it be the hoary tradition of the 
Vedas or the recent tradition of theistic leaders 
like the Raja, the Maharshi or the Brahmananda, 
is a legitimate instrument in the hands of the 
religious preacher only. It is out of place in the 
promulgation of a system of philosophy. However, 
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as our Vedantists use the instrument uniformly and 
consistently and yet claim to be philosophers, we 
should, instead of being repelled by their constant 
appeal to sdbda-pramdna , dive somewhat deep 
into their teachings, and see what they really 
mean by it. And when we do this, when specially 
we study the source of knowledge to which they 
refer us, namely the Upanishads , we find, contrary 
to our suspicions, that these authorities, far from 
claiming any miraculous or abnormal inspiration, 
argue a good deal and profess to derive the most 
valuable part of their knowledge from direct 
experience, an experience open to all pure, thought¬ 
ful and well-balanced minds. That the inspiration 
claimed by the rishis of the Upanishads is a normal 
inspiration, such as every person, duly qualified, 
may have, is clearly admitted by the Vedantic 
philosophers, themselves. The Veddnta Sutra III. 
i. 24 says 

“^ftr 

“It is known from the s rut is and smritis that the 
yogins perceive Brahman in the act of adoration." 
At the end of his commentary on the tenth anuvdk 
of the "Siksha Valli” of the Taittiriya Upanishad > 
Sankara says : 

* # 4v*rfcwrniV fsrafw arshi jtwa 

fMwarcftrtffa 3&rrf«r i” 
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“Thus is it shewn that the visions of the rishis 
concerning the soul and such other matters, 
manifest themselves to one who is devoted to the 
constant duties prescribed by the srutis and the 
smritis, who is unselfish and who seeks to know 
the Supreme Brahman.” We see, therefore, that 
the Vedantic appeal to the TJpanishads is an 
appeal to an external authority to be blindly 
received only for those who are incompetent for 
meditation and introspection. To such persons 
the srutis may serve, like Goldsmith’s village 
preacher, to » 

“Allure to brighter worlds and lead the way.” 

But to the pure-hearted, the thoughtful, those 
who are used to fixing their minds on the self, 
the appeal is to wsiWHi direct perception, the word 
used for the sruti in the aphorism I have just 
quoted. Seen in this light, the Vedanta philosophy 
is divested of its apparently dogmatic guise, and 
becomes, with the teachings to which it appeals, a 
record of devout meditations and spiritual ex¬ 
periences to be verified by the personal experiences 
of its students and to be accepted or rejected 
accordingly as it agrees or disagrees with 
them. 

Now, there are two principal varieties of 
Vedantic doctrine, those represented by the names 
of Sankara and Ramanuja. That represented by 
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Madhva I leave out of account as only the verdict 
of common sense in the name of philosophy. 
Sankara and Ramanuja both follow two ancient 
traditions. The latter professedly follows the 
interpretation of an ancient Vedantist, Bodhdyana, 
whose commentary is now lost, but which he is 
said to have seen in Kashmir. Th$t the doctrine 
represented by R4m4nuja existed in Sankara’s time, 
that is, about four hundred years before R£minuja, 
is evident from Sankara’s statement and refuta¬ 
tion of it in his commentary on the Brahma Sutras. 
That Sankara’s views did not originate with him, 
is evident too from their anticipations in’ Gaura- 
pada’s Karlka on the Mdndtikya TJpaniskad, on 
which Sankar3ch2rya has left an elaborate com¬ 
mentary. Sankara’s Maydvada is traced by the 
Vaishnavas to Buddhistic influence. But whence 
did the Buddhists derive their own Miyavada ? All 
systems of Indian thought, the Buddhistic included, 
owe their origin more or less to the Upanishads. 
The Buddhist doctrines of illusion and nirvdna 
are clearly traceable to certain tendencies in the 
speculations of the Upanishadic sages, specially of 
the sage Y&jnavalkya. Both May£v£da and 
Parinamavida therefore, the theories identified 
with the names of Sankara and R£m£nuja, are 
very ancient theories, and in that sense orthodox. 
In fact both are defended by quotations from and 
13 
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references to the Upanishads and the Brahma 
Sutras. How far the interpretations of these 
authorities given by the one school or the other, are 
correct, must be judged by each reader for him¬ 
self. In the brief statement of p edantic doctrines 
I am going to give here, I shall, following, so far 
as possible, the method adopted^ in my last two 
lectures,—those on the S£nkhya and P&tanjala sys¬ 
tems,—draw upon the Brahma Sutras rather than 
the Upanishads as my authority,- I say ‘so for as 
possible,’ for as you have already seen, there is this 
clear difference between the aphorisms of the other 
systems and those of the Vedanta, that whereas 
the former are, in the main, their own authority, 
the latter refer, almost at every step, to the Upa¬ 
nishads as their final authority and are in fact 
unintelligible without their study. However, before 
I proceed with my statement, it seems necessary 
that I should set forth the main points at issue 
between the two principal schools of Vedantism, so 
that you may judge for yourselves, so far as this is 
possible in such a hurried and superficial view of 
the matter, how far the doctrines of the Brahma 
Sutras are to be filiated to the one or the other of 
the two schools. Both the schools, to begin with, 
profess the Advaita or monistic doctrine, namely 
that Brahman is the sole Reality, Ekam eva 
advitiyam, in the words of the Upanishads,—one 
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without a second. Both deny vijdtiyatf&da, a 
difference of kind, between mind and matter, God 
and Nature. Nature is hot anything apart from God, 
say both the schools. Both again, deny svajdtiya 
Ofcda, difference in the same kind, between the 
Divine and the human intelligence. Both the 
systems say, man, as a spirit, is not distinct or 
apart from God, but is in, or in essential relation 
to, him. But they differ as to svagata kfveda, 
internal difference. Brahman, according to Sankara, 
has no internal difference ; he is a pure unity 
without difference, ekarasam. But according to 
Ramanuja, Brahman has internal difference, matter 
-and finite minds being particular prakdras or 
modes of his existence,'—not apart, but distinguish¬ 
able, from his absolute nature. Hence Sankara’s 
Advaita or Monism is called Visuddha or Nirvisesha, 
unqualified, and Ramanuja’s Visishta , qualified. 
The theories of creation held by the two schools 
follow directly from* the nature of their Monism. 
In what sense is Brahman the cause of the 
universe ? In what way does he create and 
sustain it ? Both the schools indeed hold God to 
be nimitta as well upddana kdrana, the efficient 
as well as the material cause of the universe. 
None of them can possibly entertain the notion of 
a universe, either of matter or mind, distinct or 
apart from him. But they differ widely as to their 
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notions about the exact relation of creation to the 
Creator, and as to the way the former is derived 
from the latter. Holding Brahman to be the sole 
Reality, and pifre Unity without internal difference, 
Sankara cannot possibly recognise the material 
world and finite minds as realities; they are to him 
only appearances, things having no pdramdvthika 
or real, but only vydvahdrika or seeming, existence. 
There never was any real creation ; therefore, what 
appears to be so is an illusion, — jtva , the subject 
of illusion, forming a part of the whole phenomenon. 
It has indeed a cause, and the cause is no other 
than Brahman. But it is not the absolute nature 
of Brahman as pure intelligence, which does not 
admit of agency or causality, but a mysterious 
power in him which we must postulate, but which 
cannot be pronounced either as one with or 
distinct from him, for as the sole Reality, nothing 
can be distinct from him. And it cannot either be 
one with him, for it is an agent, a cause, and is 
therefore changing, whereas he is above all change. 
This inscrutable power Sankara calls Maya or 
AvidyL Like its effects, it is only vydvahdrika 
and not pdramdrthika> and Brahman as Isvara, 
Creator, is only apparent andnotreal. You thus see 
how dangerously near Sankara is to the denial of 
a Creator,—to Sankhya and Buddhistic Niris- 
varavdda, Atheism. In fact he avoids it only by 
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being inconsistent with himself, by rejecting the 
logical consequence of his philosophy. However, 
on the other hand, Ram&nuja, as he allows matter 
and finite minds distinct places in Brahman, be¬ 
lieves in a real creation,—not in the origination of 
things apart from God, which is the popular idea of 
creation,—but in the change of matter and finite 
minds from the germinal ( avyakta ) condition in 
which they exist in pralaya , the state of relative 
dissolution, to a manifested ( vyakta) condition. 
This change he calls parinamaox vikdra. It is a 
real, not an apparent change,—a change not of the 
absolute nature of God, but of his creative power. 
To R£m£nuja, therefore, the distinctions of vydva- 
harika and pdramdrthika existence, of a Sagima 
and a Nirguna Brahman, of a creative and a non- 
creative Brahman, do not exist. To him Brahman 
is a real Isvara, the real Creator and Sustainer of a 
real world, and holding real relations with really 
finite souls. 

The doctrines of moksha or liberation held by 
the two schools, also follow directly from their 
views on creation and its relation to the Creator. 
As the world of time and space, and of finite souls 
is to Sankara only appearance, and a pure, 
undifferenced Intelligence the only Reality, so to 
him our ignorance of this truth, with its inevitable 
consequences of sin and sorrow, is our bondage, 
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and liberation consists in the attainment of, and 
establishment in, the knowledge of the real truth. 
But as there never was any real creation, any real 
world or any really finite soul, bondage and libera¬ 
tion are themselves only apparent. What is real 
in liberation is the eternal and absolute nature of 
Brahman, but as this nature is eternally manifest 
to Brahman himself, its manifestation to a finite in¬ 
telligence is only • apparent and belongs to the 
world of May3. What really takes place in libe¬ 
ration is that the false self and the false world, the 
effects, of avidyd , are merged in the Absolute, 
which, as the true self and the true world, alone 
remains. On the other hand,the world and finite souls 
having a real though dependent place in Brahman, 
according to Ramanuja, liberation, to him, is, not 
our merging in God, but the finite soul’s realisation 
of its true relation, and that of the world, to the 
Infinite. While, to Sankara, the finite, as such, 
has no existence, either real or apparent, after 
liberation, according to Ramanuja, the finite soul, 
freed from its bonds of ignorance and sin, continues 
to live an endless life in God, in a society of 
liberated souls, not returning to a mundane exist¬ 
ence like souls in bondage, and not engulfed in 
the state of final though relative pvalaya in which 
Nature and minds return for a time at the end of 
each cycle. Having now got some idea of the two 
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chief varieties of Vedan tic doctrine, let us next see 
what support the one or the other finds in the 
Stftras ascribed to B4darayana. 

In his second aphorism B4darayana defines 
Br£hm£n as 

srer:” 

“He to whom the world owes its origin, support 
and dissolution.” Here, where he might have spoken 
of it if he held the doctrine, he tells us nothing 
about that mysterious power to which, and not to 
Brahman in his true nature, belong the origin, sup¬ 
port and dissolution of the world according to the 
Mdyav4din. 

In his seventeenth aphorism, Badariyana 
anticipates what he says more fully later on, 
namely that there is a difference between the 
universal and the individual self. In teaching that 
the Anandamaya spoken of in the second valli of 
the Taittiriya Upanishad, is Brahman and that the 
individual self cannot be meant by the‘Anandamaya,’ 
he adduces as an argument, that in the passage 
that speaks of the ‘Anandamaya,’ the universal and 
the individual self are mentioned as distinct from 
each other. 

“For they are spoken of as distinct from each 
other.” The Taittiriya passage referred to is, 
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“r»f? a? m, gw saw mwt ^ftr” 

—“ Verily he is joy. For it is by gaining this joy 
that this, that is the individual, beconhes happy.” 

Man and God are here clearly distinguished as 
the gainer and the gained. 

. In five siitras at the end of the first chapter, the 
author speaks of Brahman as the material as well 
as the efficient cause of the universe. The first of 
these, the 23 rd aphorism of the fourth pada, says : 

On this Sankara comments : 

*T I eR^TT^ ? Mfd-sST^'tfl’dlHWCl'^T^ I 

f^i sfofl «ftmu2r % 1 yfcvsu cu=rcj, 

cnrrl^nnrr^t »wf%, gprcf , *tcpt, ^rfwTcr’ fwr- 

ciw ^r%*r ^ ? »r^<f=i'5jiciyftr firgicr 

p<fj3r?r 1 WFraw‘ 

gn'£re*r, f 5 r f*r g rq»K<u 1 <«ypc r- 
«rrt%, crw: HTtjT<wfd^«ir59i*jT<t 1 '=>n*tfF 
sfg, “w srfafgfar ^ W «r»jnw [wk 

ihkw fggrrff ^rnr^r' w»ri” ht^h - 

^TWTtgT «ts I^Nrl | cTgT, <Igr*T ajs* * ^ 5 f*m 

t%WT# Wq[, <T%5T snf^ftT^iT w£' firgrm' 

WTf^fcT ^ |” 
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I give Professor Thibaut’s translation : “Brahman 
is to be acknowledged as the material cause as well 
•as the operative cause ; because this latter view does 
not conflict with the promissory statements and the 
illustrative instances. The promissory statement 
-chiefly meant is the following one: ‘Have you 
ever asked for that instruction by which that which 
is not heard becomes heard ; that which is not 
perceived, perceived; that which is not known, 
known ?” ( Chhdndogya Upanishad , VI. i& 3 ). 
This passage intimates that through the cognition 
of one thing everything else, even if ( previously) 
unknown, becomes known. Now, the knowledge 
of everything is possible through the cognition 
of the material cause. On the other hand, effects 
are not non-different from their operative causes ; 
for we know from ordinary experience that the 
carpenter, for instance, is.different from the house 
he has built. The illustrative example referred to 
is the one mentioned ( Chhdn . Up. VI. 1 . 4 ),‘My 
dear, as by one clod of clay all that is made of clay 
is known, the modification (i.e., the effect) being a 
name merely which has its origin in speech, while 
the truth is that it is clay merely’; which passage 
again has reference to the material cause.” 

The next sutra is : 
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“3if*rHrr’ means the wish to create. The 

meaning of the whole aphorism is that c !t is also 
clear from the scriptural statement of Brahman’s 
wish to create, that he is the material as 
well as the efficient cause of creation. The referen¬ 
ces are to Taittiriya , II. 6 .and Chhdndogya. VI 4 . 3 , 
the passages being “He 

wished ‘May^I be many, may I grow forth/ and 
wsnffa” “ He thought, “ May I be 
many, may I grow forth.” These texts show that 
in creating the world, theCreator multiplied himself,, 
that is, manifested himself in the form of the objects 
created. He is therefore their material as well as 
their efficient cause. 

The next stitra bears a similar import. Omitting 
it, I give the fourth, which is striking as mentioning 
the very word which gives name to R 4 m£nuja’s 
view of creation, parindmavdda. It says : 

On this Sankara comments : 

^srT3T«r: wfrc?i’ wsT w^: 

wx: Wafa f*«w*sr* 

I«T ? 1 fs? firtfsflr ^ararr 

fsr^TTmsn ^flr 1” 

Professor Thibaut translates : “Brahman is the 
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material cause for that reason also that scripture,, 
in the passage ‘That itself made its self ( Taittiriya 
Upanishad, II. 7.) represents the self as the object 
of action as well as the agent. But how can the 
self, which as agent was in full existence previously 
to the action, be made out to be at the same time 
that which is effected by the action ?—Owing to 
modification, we reply. The self, although in full 
existence previously to the action, modifies itself 
into something special, viz. the self of the effect.” 

The fifth aphorism of the series, f% 

—“For he is spoken of asthe source,” turns upon the 
use of the term source, which in ordinary 

language refers to a material cause. The references 
are to the Mtmdaka texts, “ 2T 5 &|8ftf5r«i ” 

and ^tt; 1” {III; 1.3 & I. 1,6.) 

Now, these sutras seem to leave no doubt that 
Bidar^yana’s theory of creation is Parindmavdda 
and not Mdydvdda, This is confirmed by the 14th 
aphorism of the first pada of the second chapter, in 
which the texts referred to are the same as those 
in the first of the series I have already quoted. 
This sutra says: 


The commentary says : 

“wroromiTf^r *rnir vf i ?i*rr?r 



vi^jatflssrajar’., arftr^fsrwra: i 

fra: ? -4i K Hiwt^ r f<*h i: i w <w*3.5 r f^ r *fri 

-prfwm wi^tn^nrr?^, *mt ?PI- 

fqqg sr fa'sH^ tP*? * ^ ^ tWRT' 3T31T*W f^ofiTi 

«rr^ri^‘ q i” 

That is, “ The effect is this manifold world 
consisting of ether and so on ; the cause is the 
highest Brahman. Of the effect it is understood 
that in reality it is non-different from the cause, 
i. e. has no existence apart from the cause. How so ? 
On accoupt of the scriptural word ‘origin’ and the 
rest. The word ‘origin’ is used in connection with 
a simile, in a passage undertaking to show how 
through the knowledge of one thing everything is 
known,- namely, “As, my dear, by one clod of clay 
all that is made of clay is known, the modification 
(i. e. the effect, the thing made of clay) being a 
name merely which has its origin in speech, while 
the truth is that it is clay merely.” 

Coming, now, to the relation between the universal 
and the individual self, we find that though teaching 
their fundamental unity, the author insists upon 
the acceptance of their relative difference, as we 
have already seen in considering the sutra, 
srnr i” This difference is mere clearly put in the 
aphorism, which is the 22nd of 

the 1st p4da of the second chapter. It means that 
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Brahman is greater than the individual, for his 
difference from it is pointed out in several 
scriptural passages. Still more clear sutras on 
the point are the 43rd and 50th of the third pada 
of the same chapter. The former calls the individual 
a part, amsa , and the latter, a reflection, dbhdsa y 
of the Universal. That this relative difference is 
everlasting, seems also to be Btfdarayana’s teach¬ 
ing, as we shall see later on, when we consider 
his aphorisms on liberation. What we must dis¬ 
cuss now is his view of the relation between the 
saguna and nirguna aspects of the Divine nature, 
—that nature as manifested or immanent in the 
various objects of the universe and that which 
transcends the limitations inherent in them. He 
discusses the subject somewhat fully in the second 
pada of his third chapter. The state of dreamless 
sleep gives him an idea of a consciousness trans¬ 
cending the differences and limitations incidental 
to waking life and he speaks of this undifferenced 
unity of consciousness as the essential nature of 
Brahman. The differences and limitations appear¬ 
ing in Nature and in the individual consciousness he 
compares to the forms which the one undivided 
light assumes as it is manifested through different 
objects, and to the various and changing reflections 
of the sun in water. But as, in the case of Brah¬ 
man, there is really no different object through 
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which he manifests himself, he admits that these 
comparisons are not quite apt. They are apt only 
so far, according to him, as to show that the 
essential nature of Brahman does not admit of 
change, as the real nature of light or the sun re¬ 
mains unchanged by the forms assumed by the 
former and the changing reflections of the latter. 
But the question arises, ‘Are not the 
changes in Nature and the individual 
consciousness real, and if they are, of what reality 
are they the changes ?’ VVe have seen Sankara’s 
answer to this question. It does not appear, from 
a consideration of the sMras referred to, that their 
author also answers it in the same way. There is 
nothing, in . all that lie says, to indicate that he 
considers these changes as only apparent, and as 
the work of a mysterious power which can be 
pronounced as neither one with Brahman nor 
different from him, ‘‘cTWrarsrnETr*! in 

Sankara’s words. On the contrary, as we have 
already seen, he pronounces the relation of the 
created world to the Creator as 
non-difference from, or identity with, him. It seems 
clear then, that Bidardyana believes in a really 
changing aspect of the Divine nature and in a sort 
of internal difference, in it, such as makes 

it possible for Brahman to manifest himself in the 
form of various objects and under the limitations 
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of individual life. He is indeed far from explicitly 
postulating such an aspect, but it is clearly implied 
in what he says of Brahman in his relation to 
Nature and the finite mind. He, almost as much 
as Sankara, seems puzzled with the apparently 
contradictory utterances of the Upanishads about 
the Divine nature, utterances which once' identify 
it with finite and changing objects and intelligences 
and again distinguish it trom them, and he in his 
own way, not in Sankara’s, belittles the finite and 
changing aspect of Reality. Though not teaching 
Sankara’s doctrine of illusion, he is as far as the 
great M£y3vadin from an insight into any dialec¬ 
tic method which sees that the finite and the 
infinite, change and Eternity, immanence and trans- 
cedence, are not really contradictory ideas, but are 
harmonised in a higher synthesis. Of such a 
method, as it finds expression in Hegel and in 
British philosophers influenced by his philosophy, I 
shall try to give an idea, God willing, in my next 
lecture, in which I shall speak of the teachings of 
the Bhagavadgitct on jndna, knowledge. We 
shall also see, as we proceed, that the author of 
the Gitd, and I may add, A-charya Ramanuja, 
had a faint idea of such a method. However, 
coming to the doctrine of liberation, we find 
that it is rather difficult to ascertain what 
the Siitra teaching is on the subject. 1 
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have discussed the subject at some length in my 
Hindu Theism and my lectures on The Vedanta 
and its Relation to Modern Thought, and I shall 
take it up in a future lecture of the present series. 
Mere I have time simply to say, that while in some 
of his sutras , Bddarayana seems to teach that in 
the state of liberation, the individual will be 
entirely merged in the universal, in others he seems 
to teach the opposite doctrine, namely that the 
difference between the finite and the infinite is 
everlasting. Instances of the former class of stftras 
are the 13th and 16th of the second pdda of the 
fourth chapter, while the whole of the fourth 
■rn/L of the same chapter, specially s&tras 
ip 21, are instances of thg latter class. As 
this last pdda is specially devoted to the exposition 
of the doctrine of liberation, its shlras seem to 
indicate the author’s serious opinion on the matter. 
Sankara takes this section as an exposition of 
.relative liberation, and not of tprpfjfij, 
absolute liberation. But as the author of the 
sutras himself does not make this distinction, 
devotes no other section to the latter kind of libera¬ 
tion, and closes his.book with the exposition of the 
former kind, Sankara’s opponents make out a 
strong case against him when they say that the 
distinction is his, and that the author of the sutras 
has no idea of another kind of liberation than the 
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one expounded by him in this section. I must 
confess that it sometimes seems to me that B£da- 
j#yana did not quite make up his mind in the 
matter on account of the fact that the rishts of 
the Upanishads themselves seem to be divided in 
opinion on the subject. How very different, for 
instance, are the teachings of Ydjnavalkya in the 
Brihaddranyaka, Maitreyi Brdhmana, and those 
of the Kaushitaki Upanishad in its first chapter 1 
The latter doctrine comes very near the teachings 
of Brahma leaders and authors on heaven and 
immortality. But I may as well mention here 
that our idea of endless progress we seek for in vain 
in either the Vedanta or the Bhagavadgitd. 

Coming now to the Gitd, we find that inspite 
of its Sankhya proclivities, which, as we have seen, 
it tries to harmonise with views apparently opposed 
to them, it teaches on the whole an impressive 
form of Vedantism. The unity of God with Nature 
and the individual self, the central truth of Vedant¬ 
ism, is briefly but clearly expressed in the 20th 
verse of the tenth chapter. Addressing Arjuna as 
Gud£kesa, one who has overcome sleep,theLord says: 

wnfars ’Drra ^ 11 

“I am the Self seated in the heart of all beings. Iam 
the beginning, the middle and the end of all things.” 
14 
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In verses 4 and 5 of the seventh chapter, which 
I have quoted more than once in these lectures, 
this identity finds a more detailed expression. They 
are important as calling the objective world the 
lower and the subjective the higher prakriti, nature, 
of God, and as showing, that the author had at least 
a vague apprehension of the true dialectic of 
thought,—of the fact that the subject both makes 
and overlaps the distinction of subject and object 
and that its unity in difference is the true ultimate 
reality. The verses are :— 

, # *rsft ^ 1 

^ f»raT 11 

sp?W*TcP^Rrt rrerftf f% 1 % 1 

^rrrft awnf h 

“Earth, water, fire, air, ether, the sensorium, the 
understanding and egoism,—this is my prakriti 
divided eightfold. This is the lower. Learn that 
I have a higher prakriti , that which appears in the 
form of the individual soul, and by which this 
changeful world is supported.” 

To the Gitd , then, God is both the efficient and 
the material cause of the world, even what is called 
the material world being a part or aspect of his 
nature. As it is beautifully said in two other 
verses, 

*rfsr 1 %^’ nW *rf%rr*rr ^41 
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“All this is woven in me, as gems in a string (VII^)” 
and “I stand 

supporting all this by a part of myself.” (X. 42.) 

The world does not exhaust God,—he trans¬ 
cends it. This thought the author tries to express in 
utterances which seem to contradict one another. 
The struggle is seen most clearly in the ninth , 
chapter, from which I extract a few verses. The 
Lord is represented as saying : 

*nrr ddfM<' i 

Hcrrfsr «r ^ri n 

H “f Vjnfsf w % 1 

wsraw ^ wsn n 

f%af Tnr: i 

wr ^jcrrf*T n 

^*r?rrf% <^tiir§rf?f' ^srrf^r •nf»i«ai*i i 
g^rrf% h 

frosrrfa v^r: v^r: i 
ycpg R T f« HT* n 

^Tt 7TTf% f5T3r«[tsrf | 

y<i*?l«i4<iy i Nn<njii' n 4-9 

“By me, whose form is unmanifested, is all this 
world pervaded. All thiags exist in me, but I do 
not exist in them. And they do not exist in me. 
Behold my mysterious power, I support all things, 
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but do not exist in them ; my self is the support of 
things. As the mighty wind moving everywhere 
rests ever in space, so know all things as resting 
in me. All things, O son of Kunti, enter my 
Prakriti at the end of a cycle, and I create them at 
the beginning of the next cycle. By means of my 
Prakriti I again and again create this multitude 
*of things, which are all dependent and under 
Prakriti’s control. But these acts, O Dhananjaya, 
do not bind me, who remain as one unconcerned, 
and unattached to those acts.” 

Now, notwithstanding such unsatisfactory and 
apparently contradictory expressions, inevitable in 
all attempts at philosophising without a clearly 
conceived logical method, there is not a single 
word in the whole Gita which lends any counten¬ 
ance to the theory of illusion, which tells us that 
things are only appearances, and the creative 
power of God is a false notion which disappears 
as soon as real knowledge is acquired. The word 
May a is indeed used here and there, but not in the 
sense in which the typical M£y£v£din uses it. The 
existence of error is frankly recognised, and also 
the power which produces it. But that a beginning¬ 
less and at the same time really non-existent 
aviclyd is the cause of all things in time and space 
and of the finite intelligence, is an idea which 
seems never to have entered the mind of our 
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author, however ingeniously commentators biassed 
by their own theories may try to enlist his support 
to them. The sense in which he uses the word 
‘M £.y£ is clear from the following verses of the 
seventh chapter: 

$ wN v Tf fr q n wnrr T mqua i umi % i 

WIT TjifftT 7 TT«I h ■&% ^ wfrr 11 

wTfwsrrsrrfgr u 

WW WRT ^TcTT*n I 

WT^T TPT 3 r«?f WRT^crt ?TTf% K || 12-14 

“And whatever things are formed of sattvam, 
rajas or tamas, know them as proceeding from me. 
But I am not in them, they are in me. Verily 
this divine M£ya of mine is hard to surmount. 
But he who devotes himself to me, is freed from it.” 

As we have already seen, the Gitd recognises 
both the immanent and transcendent, the saguna 
and nirguna , aspects of God. But unlike some of 
the Upanishads and unlike the Brahma Sutras, it 
puts great emphasis on the former and insists upon 
its proper realisation. This teaching is found 
specially in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth chapters, 
taking in the eleventh the most impressive form. 
In the tenth we are taught to fix our mind on 
particular objects and persons displaying power, 
grandeur or beauty in' extraordinary degrees, as 
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manifestations of God. This is the form of medit¬ 
ation called Pratika Updsand in the TJpanishads. 
The mind being thus prepared for a higher flight, 
it is taught to look upon the whole world as the 
manifestation of God. Krishna showing Arjuna 
the whole world in him is only a poetic form of a 
great spiritual fact—a profound spiritual experience 
—the vision of all things in God and God in all 
things. The eleventh chapter of the Gitd is a 
most glorious chapter in the whole record of the 
world’s spiritual experience. I do not think it has 
an ec[ual anywhere else. It has faint anticipations 
in the TJpanishads and many an imitation in 
the Puranas, but none of them seem to approach 
it in the purity of its conception and the beauty 
and grandeur of its language. However, going on 
to the twelfth chapter, we find the author insisting 
that the saguna updsand taught in the eleventh 
chapter is a better way to union with God than the 
worship of the nirgunam. And the reason is not 
only that the concentration of the mind on the 
nirgunam is a more difficult task, but that bhakti, 
the reverential love of God, which, according to the 
Gitd , is not only the means, but of the very essence 
of union with God, is more easily attainable by the 
saguna worshipper than the devotees of the other 
class. Bhakti is taught specially in the twelfth 
chapter and more or less everywhere in the Gitd. 
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This lhakti teaching forms one of the chief features 
that distinguish the Gita from all other Vedantic 
works. The word bhakti is nowhere to be found in 
the Brahma Sutras, and it is to be found only in 
one of the principal TJpanishads, the Svetdsvatara, 
perhaps the latest of them. Devotion, however, 
and even tender love, to the Supreme Self is 
taught in some of the principal Upanishads , 
specially the Brihaddranyaka. But the author of 
the Bhagavadgitd had a clearer insight and a 
firmer grasp of man’s difference from God and 
God’s unceasing care of man than the corpposers of 
the TJpanishads, and this element of faith—a clear 
perception of man’s relation to God as of a person to 
a Person, of a finite person to an Infinite Person,—is 
an essential condition of the cultivation of bhakti. 
However, of bhakti we shall have enough to say in 
some of our future lectures. As to the point 
specially engaging our attention now, the difference 
of the finite self from the Infinite, the author of the 
Gita teaches it most clearly when, in his fifteenth 
chapter, he speaks of the individual self as a part 
of the universal. He makes the Lord say: 

WVfirt 'sffro’iift twrcR: i 

««i«?) P« i fa Hwffugifii wfar ii 

“A part of myself, the eternal individual self, 
draws round itself, in the world of living beings, 
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the five senses and the sixth, the sensorium, which 
rest in Prakriti.” 

That the difference between the individual and 
the Universal Self is everlasting, persisting even 
in the state of final liberation, is indeed nowhere 
taught in the Gita in so many words. But that this 
is the doctrine held by the author, maybe gathered 
from the whole trend of his teachings. Before we 
have occasion for a detailed discussion of the 
subject, we must be satisfied with the following 
facts standing out prominently in the book. 
Krishna,, the incarnation of the Supreme, is re¬ 
presented as speaking to his worshipper, Arjuna, 
with a full sense of the differences that constitute 
the world, including the difference between the 
worshipper and the Worshipped. If the Supreme 
Being were, to the author of the Gita t a mere 
undifferenced unity of consciousness, and the 
human soul, a mere passing appearance of it, the 
very composition of the book would have been 
impossible. And then, bhakti, reverential love of 
God, which depends on a consciousness of differ¬ 
ence between Bhagavat , the Adorable, and 
lhakta, the adorer, is taught, as I have already 
pointed out, as a constituent element in the 
highest form of union with God, wherever this is 
taught in the book, for instance in the twelfth 
and eighteenth chapters. Incidentally, I may 
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mention that the plural number is used in the 
following verse of the 4th chapter with reference 
to souls which have attained final union with God, 
and this would not have been done if the author 
thought that they; were merged, without marks of 
recognition, in the Supreme Essence. The 
Supreme Being is made to say: 

TfarrmrsraffaT ■"firerr: i 

'STHRiwr *r^*rpT*rr*icrr: n 

“Free from passion, fear and anger, absorbed 
in me, taking refuge in me, and purified.by the 
fire of wisdom, many have attained my state.” 

However, I shall close with a recitation of the 
following verses of the fifteenth chapter, which 
speak briefly of the final state of liberation. It 
seems that words like these could not be uttered 
by one who looked for being hopelessly engulfed 
in an infinite but inpalpable essence. Having 
spoken of the banian tree of the world, the world 
of selfish desires, the author says : 

^ ^ * f^arr u 
jtt: tr? wfxmHi an’ 

wr «r h *t; ii 

hm^j 

wott i »Tp5t it 
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^nsjmf^ran frfw?r^rr*rr: i 
^*rar*r‘ cnj u 

^ ?r? *rr€ra% ^rft ^ wrsBt ^ tttc. i 
*r?t *rwr *r f^rstpef wpt qr*r' *r*r ii 

That is, “Having cut asunder this firm-rooted 
asvatha with the strong sword of dispassion, then 
is that goal to be sought for whither, having gone, 
none return again,—to he soughtfor with the words, 
‘I seek refuge in the primeval Person from whom 
streamed this ancient current.’ Free from pride 
and delusion, with the evil of attachment con¬ 
quered, ever living in the spirit, their desires 
completely turned away, liberated from the pairs 
of opposites known as pleas^rejmd pain, the wise 
reach that eternal goal, ^hat the sun illumines 
not, nor the moon nor fire,—that blessed abode 
of mine to which, having gone, none return.” 
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The Qita Ideal of Knowledge compared with the 
Western Ideal 

With the present lecture we enter into the 
Gita system of sadhan or spiritual culture. The 
Gild is pre-eminently a treatise on sddhan , the 
philosophy contained in it being only the ground¬ 
work of its edifice of practical religion. That 
such a ground-work is necessary, and that sddhan 
cannot properly be based on mere uncritical belief, 
is not indeed clear to all. Many, even in these 
rationalistic times, think with the Bengal 
Vaishnavas, that ‘ Visvdse pdy Krishna , tarke lahu 
dur , "God can be had through faith, he is hard to 
find by reason.” The author of the Gita seems 
to think very differently. He has indeed a room 
in his system for people who cannot obtain any 
direct knowledge of God and things divine. He 
does not shut the gates of heaven againslj. such 
people. But he thinks that they should at \least 
have a second-hand knowledge, a knowledge de¬ 
rived from others, of the conclusions arrived at by 
the wise. Having spoken of direct knowledge in 
his thirteenth chapter, he adds 
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'sraf^ tvw: ’gceji^rw i 

^rfcTcTr.%7^ srgf ^fwriwn n ^ 

“But others, who .do not know thus, worship me 
by hearing of me from others. They too overcome 
death—those who are thus devoted to the Sruti". 

But the highest wisdom, wisdom in the real 
sense, cannot be second-hand. It must be direct 
and must come through a good deal of searching, of 
mental analysis and synthesis, deduction and 
induction, observation and introspection,—processes 
of which ordinary people are very afraid. They 
seem to think that there is a royal road to religious 
knowledge, a road open alike to the wise and the 
ignorant, the thoughtful and the thoughtless. In 
the Brahma Sam£j, this belief has been fostered 
and perpetuated by the doctrine of Common Sense 
or Intuition taught by the Maharshi and the 
Brahmdnanda. The current belief seems to be 
this : The knowledge of God and matters spiritual 
is instinctive and direct ; reasoning or philosophi¬ 
cal study is not necessary for the attainment of 
this knowledge, whereas direct or instinctive 
knowledge is the thing that availeth in spiritual 
life. Now, it is impossible to imagine a confusion 
of thought more hopeless than what is involved in 
this sort of thinking, and yet it is just this that 
our leading men, without distinction of sections 
and denominations, men belonging alike to the 
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Adi, New Dispensation and S&dhiran sections of 
the Brihma Sam&j, foster and encourage by their 
precepts and examples, by direct teaching and by 
their practical indifference to the philosophical 
study of religion. There would be some consist¬ 
ency ill all this if such men believed and taught 
people to believe, as the author of the Gita 
evidently does, in a body of sacred lore to be 
blindly received and followed. But for men who 
have turned their backs, so far as possible, against 
all traditional beliefs, there is not a jot of consistency 
in crying down and discouraging the systematic 
pursuit of philosophical knowledge. That there 
is a large body of truths which is beyond observa¬ 
tion and reasoning, beyond them because making 
them possible by its forming their basis, admits, 
to me, of no doubt. But these are just the truths 
that are the most difficult to discover, to know as 
truths,—most difficult, because they lie, not on the 
surface, but in the back ground of our rational 
existence. It is only by a long and laborious 
process of mental analysis and synthesis that Iftey 
can be discovered. Current religious beliefs, com¬ 
mon to the thoughtless and the thoughtful, are not 
intuitive beliefs. They are not only inextricably 
mixed up with errors and superstitions, but are open 
to all the fluctuations of doubt. Intuitive truths, on 
the other hand, in as much as they are necessary , can 
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never be doubted or disbelieved. The fact, there¬ 
fore, that there are intuitive principles at the basis 
of our rational life, is no justification for neglecting 
or encouraging people to neglect the study of 
religious philosophy. It cannot either afford any 
ground for believing, or teaching people to believe, 
that so far as practical religion is concerned—the 
religion of devout worship and of the faithful per¬ 
formance of duty—it is all the same whether one 
acquires or does not acquire a philosophical 
knowledge of religion. The difference between a 
critical and first-hand knowledge of religious truths 
and an uncritical and blind acceptance of them, can 
not be exaggerated, and the difference must affect 
in various ways the practical pursuit of religion. 
In fact, notwithstanding the patronising attitude 
of our author towards those who 

“worship God by hearing of him from others,” 
I more than doubt if the higher forms of worship 
are possible to those who have no direct knowledge 
of the deeper truths of religion. Such truths, for 
instance, as that the human self is essentially one 
with the Divine self, and that the self as such is 
beyond the limitations of time, space, quantity 
and quality,—truths like these, I say, are incapable 
of mere blind acceptance. In order to be accepted, 
they must be understood, and to understand them 
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is beyond the power of those who, however pure- 
hearted they may be, and however accustomed to 
mere emotional exercises, have not passed through 
a systematic course of metaphysical thinking— 
thinking concerning the relations of nature, 
man and God. I therefore think that the hope 
held out by the author of the Gita, “that 
they too, those who are devoted to the Sruti, 
overcome death,” should not mislead us. There 
are indeed various kinds of death, and some 
kind or kinds, for instance, that of indifference to 
religious culture and subjection to lower desires, 
are indeed capable of being overcome by devotion 
to the Sruti. According to th z I sop anishad, even 
the pursuit of the Vedic Karmakanda, which it 
calls avidyd, not-knowledge, secures immunity from 
such death ; but real immortality, amritam, it says, 
is attained only by vidyd, knowledge. I refer to 
the verse 

“He who knows knowledge and not-knowledge 
at the same time, overcomes death through 
not-knowledge, and attains immortality through 
knowledge.” The death which, according 
to the Gitd, the possessor of second-hand know¬ 
ledge overcomes, may very well be some such 
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condition as the Upanishad quoted refers to. 
However, as to the higher kind of knowledge, the 
direct knowledge of God and things divine, the 
author of the Gita is never tired of praising it. 
I shall extract only one of many passages in the 
book which extol it. It is from the fourth chapter 
and runs thus : 

af *rp[ wr^r giav-sf: wav i 

aft-fo vfwr^r *r w wti ° 

^ wnr* *r: u 

V3T -sTTwiT 51 | 

'S^rernaRrsft vfv u 
’^rf^r vnbw: vrowav: i 

’ wrsrMhr afad v'oiXw1% u 
wwrfij *jf*rrrsfv «fvramt iwtk^si i 
ynifw: vvreTcj crt n 

•i f% i«l*f jyasj vfvafhai f«Ri% 1 
cnr^sr* f^<fd' it 

wtwj g-R-' cTcjvr: t 

^r’minan 1 fq«tay(% i 

wr' 5r tfft si 3@r*wsfRir«f: n 

^5i^*«4j^eh^FB* i 

5f SF&Tftr fsprvfci VSf^Sf U 
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flfljV *nT?T 1133-42. 

That is, 

“Superior is wisdom as a sacrifice to the sacri¬ 
fice with objects, O harasser of foes. All action, O 
son of Prith2, finds its completion in wisdom. 
Learn this by humbling yourself to the wise, by 
inquiring of them and serving them. They who 
have seen the truth will teach thee. Knowing 
which thou wilt not again be thus deluded, O son 
of P4ndu, and by which thou wilt see all things 
in thyself and then in me. Even if thou shouldst 
be the most sinful of all sinners, thou wilt surely 
cross the whole ocean of sin by the bark of wisdom. 
As a fire fed with fuel reduces wood to . ashes, so 
does the fire of wisdom reduce all actions to ashes— 
(that is, destroys their binding power.) Verily 
there is nothing in the world as holy as wisdom. 
One perfected by yoga finds it in himself indue 
course. He obtains wisdom who is reverent,, 
devoted to the pursuit of wisdom and has his 
senses under control. Having attained wisdom, 
he ere long attains to the suprerhe peace. A man 
without wisdom and reverence and given to doubt 
is ruined. For a doubting soul, there is neither 
this world nor the other nor happiness. O 
Dhananjaya, actions do not bind him who has 
15 
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renounced actions by yoga , whose doubts are 
removed by wisdom and who is self-possessed. 
Arise, therefore, O Bh^rata, cut asunder with the 
sword of wisdom the doubt that lies in thy mind 
and establish thyself in yoga.” 

I shall follow up this praise of jndna by another 
extract which tells us of the real or highest object 
oijndna, that is the Absolute, Parabrahman. I 
take it from the thirteenth chapter. 

w *f wcjH^TrPT ^ra^Tcqrrs^cnr^r ^ i 

w: vrf%qr? cnr efti 

War: h 

w?jr’ W W* f?f5i aywtar^gii 

wcrTsrnrqr' ^ i 
VSMTtKfiraf ? ^Tl%% ^ cRT il 

^ Wr f%mrf*nr ^ f%ci*[ i 

mwtt ^ crsjWr ^ n 

srrffwnrfa cr^lfcT i 

^TSf* 'rRTP^' ’ff% W^T 1%fWcW II ? V?' 5 I 
That is, 

‘•I shall now tell you of the object of knowledge, 
knowing which one attains immortality. It U 
Para Brahma, who is without beginning and who 
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■cannot be called either being or non-being. (That 
is, of whom definite qualities, can neither be affirmed 
nor denied ). Everywhere are his hands and 
feet, everywhere his eyes, head and mouth, every 
where his ears ; he pervades all. He manifests the 
powers of all the senses, but is himself without 
senses. He is unattached and yet he supports 
all; he is without the gunas, but he perceives 
them. He is both without and within all things 
and is both moving and unmoving. He is incom¬ 
prehensible because of his subtlety, and is both 
far and near. He exists undivided in all things 
and yet seems divided. He is to be known as 
the supporter, absorber and creator of things. He 
is the light of all lights and is said to be beyond 
darkness. He is knowledge, the object of know¬ 
ledge and the goal of knowledge, and is seated 
in the heart of all beings.” 

Now, no one could have given this characteri¬ 
sation of the Absolute unless he possessed the 
highest wisdom—a true knowledge of the Supreme 
Reality. The idea of the Absolute as both 
immanent and transcendent, as manifesting itself 
in il umerable finite forms and yet transcending 
them and maintaining its infinitude, is here, most 
clearly graped. To those who deal with mere 
ideas, ideas imbibed from the intellectual atmos¬ 
phere around them, and have no first-hand know- 
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ledge of the Supreme Reality, such as is revealed 
in moments of true inspiration, this description 
of it will no doubt appear full of contradictions 
and therefore incorrect ; but really it is these 
apparent contradictions which to me prove that 
the writer of this description was a true seer. 
As to the place of contradiction in a true 
system of Divine Philosophy, I shall speak 
later on. One point may really strike the thoughtful 
reader of this extract, namely that it speaks only 
of the metaphysical attributes of God and is silent 
about his moral perfections. It seems that when 
penning this description, the writer was in a meta¬ 
physical mood. But here and there in his book he 
shows himself equally awake to the ethical relations 
of God and man. To him God is not simply 
the truth or essence of nature and man, but 
also his lover, friend and saviour. We have 
already seen that he is fully alive to man’s 
difference from God and calls him God’s amsa , 
part. But a mere consciousness of difference 
would not constitute a moral relationship. That 
man is the object of God’s constant care, that he 
is leading him on through successive stages to 
final union with him, is clearly recognised by the 
writer, and it is this recognition which forms the 
charm of his book as a manual of practical religion. 
In his 9 th chapter God is made to say: 
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flnnrfoR anrcft wrar ■'rrcrr f^rnri: i 
for' Vffo*ff?Cnj'a^R flTPT ^ it 

nffom jdj: mt^ f*rrre: vt*i' i 
iw: u^r^rpr' fsr^r* ffsnrcrc^ n p, i 

“I am the Father of this world, the Mother, the 
Provider and Grandsire. I am the knowable, the 
holy, the syllable Om, and also Rik, Sdman and 
Yajus. I am the Goal, the Sustainer, the Lord, 
the Witness, the Abode, the Shelter and the Friend. 
I am the Origin, Dissolution and Stay. I am the 
Support and the Seed imperishable.’’ Later on in 
the same chapter God says : 

^iv{(Tp8»d3«dt *rt «r®n: i 

fort ftwTftvxMi *r* n ^ it 

•“To those who worship me and meditate on me 
.and no one else, and who are constantly devoted, 
I give new gifts and preserve what is acquired 
by them.” In the twelfth chapter he says : 

$ tFu ■*rf^ *rrprrr: i 

mrzi *tfor *rt hitw h 

form' ’jrg7Q¥iwrnTT<T i 

«rrrf%r ^ Ntm vro *nm%f%RrforarF[ it 
*rf*r *fY fiifonr i 

tforfirerfir sj n | 
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“But those who worship me, renouncing all actions 
in me, and regarding me as supreme, and meditating 
on me with undivided devotion,—them, O son of 
Pritha, those whose thoughts are thus fixed on me, 

I deliver, ere long, from the ocean of death”. In 
the concluding chapter, Krishna says to Arjuna : 

Wnw it xrtTT* i 

% ‘^fVfcT ctcfr ^ h 

’TSTJHT V? *TT I 

^cri' ?f nfwr% ^ u i 

“Hear thou again my word supreme, the most 
secret of all. Surely thou art my friend, and so 
I tell thee what is good. Fix thy thoughts on me, 
be devoted to me, worship me, and bow down to 
me. I truly promise to thee that thou wilt find 
me, for thou art dear to me.” ‘ Priyo'si me ’—“thou 
art dear to me”—these simple but solemn words 
ascribed to the Supreme Being by the author of 
the Gita indicate his clear consciousness of man’s 
personal relation to God, the divine interest in 
man, the world as purposive and a moral order. 
This idea my- be very different from the ordinary 
Maydvadi conception of the world, but that this is 
the world-idea of the Bhagavadgitd, the highest 
wisdom according to it, admits of no doubt, and 
ought not to be lost sight of by any student or 
exponent of the book. 
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Now, having seen what the Gitd conception 
of jndna , knowledge of God, is, let us next see if 
the Gitd lays down any method of arriving at this 
knowledge. Now, here, in this matter of method, 
not only the Gita, but all our ancient treatises on 
Theology and Philosophy, as a rule, seem to fail. 
They either do not lay down any method at all, 
or if they do, it fails to satisfy the modern intellect. 
I have no hesitation in saying this of the Bhaga- 
vadgitd , the Upanishads , the Brahma Sutras , the 
Sdnkhya and Yoga Sutras and the principal 
commentaries on these, as well as numerous 
minor books on the Vedanta system which 
I have gone through, including the elaborate Pan- 
chadasi. I have often expressed my conviction 
that the system contained in the Vedantic institutes 
is, in all essentials, a true system. But I confess 
that it is not their reasonings, or any that is to be 
found in other works subsidiary to them, that have 
convinced me of the substantial truth of the system. 
If I had not studied western systems, with their 
clearly laid down methods, and seen in their light 
the truth of the fundamental teachings of the 
Vedanta, I doubt if anything I have read of our 
native philosophy should have given me that con¬ 
viction. Our books contain many a pregnant hint, 
hints which show that those who throw these hints 
h ave a reasoned system behind their unsystematic 
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and unsatisfactory utterances. But to make out 
what their reasonings are, does not seem to be in 
the power of the common understanding. In fact 
even what I have called pregnant hints in their 
writings could hardly have appeared to be so to me 
if I had not passed through the course of tuition in 
western philosophy -\yhich I have referred to. How¬ 
ever, to enter more closely into the question of 
method. The method of western philosophy since 
Kant has been what is called the Critical, as op¬ 
posed to what are called the Dogmatic and the 
Sceptical. The Dogmatic method starts, in its 
attempt to solve philosophical problems, from pre¬ 
suppositions derived from common sense,—pre¬ 
suppositions which it has not yet begun seriously 
to doubt. It interrogates Nature directly, without 
thinking of its relation to mind, and without a clear 
grasp of the principles that underlie and regulate 
knowledge. Scepticism points to the fact that the 
conclusions arrived at by the dogmatic method 
conflict with one another and have no finality in 
them. The momentary triumph of a doctrine 
seems to depend on the superior ingenuity of its 
advocate, and may any moment be upset by a 
reasoner still more ingenious. It therefore lands 
in a despair of knowledge. I$ut the sceptical pro¬ 
position “No knowledge is possible”, is itself a form 
of knowledge and thus condemns itself. The 
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Critical Method starts from knowledge as a fact, 
and in the whole range of its progress keeps within 
the limits of knowledge, for the absolutely un¬ 
knowable, it sees, cannot in any proper sense come 
within the province of philosophy. It analyses 
knowledge, finds out its contents, its constitutive 
and regulative principles, and lays bare their mutual 
relations. It is primarily a theory of knowledge, 
and if it builds any theory of being, it bases it on 
the former. I miss such a method in our native 
philosophy. Discussions on the principles of reason¬ 
ing are not indeed wanting in it. Our Ny2ya 
philosophers are indeed remarkably subtle in such 
discussions. But such discussions do not go into 
the root of the matter. They give rise to what 
is called Formal Logic and to the discovery, to a 
certain extent, of the principles of Induction. But 
they all proceed upon a tacit acceptance of con¬ 
ceptions whose real nature, and the history of 
whose formation, have never been inquired into. 
In short, we have, in our native philosophy, a good 
deal of what are called Deductive and Inductive 
Logic, but little or nothing of what is called Real, 
Constructive or Transcendental Logic, such as the 
westerners have in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
and Hegel’s Logic, or in more modern treatises like 
those of Bradley and Bosanquet. However, the 
Critical Method, when consistently followed, leads 
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inevitably to Idealism, whatever particular form 
it may assume according to minor variations of 
method. Vedantism is a form of Idealism, the 
Vedantic thinkers, ancient and medieval, all being 
unanimous on the point that Nature and all finite 
intelligences rest on one Supreme Intelligence,, 
which is the real and ultimate Reality. This would . 
make one expect to meet with expositions at every 
turn, in Vedantic treatises, of the relativity of 
subject and object, mind and matter, such as stu¬ 
dents of European philosophy find in Berkeley 
or Kant/and in recent exponents of their systems. 
But how few are such expositions in our philo¬ 
sophical works i It is the difference rather than 
the relation of subject and object that one finds 
insisted upon in these works. In the treatises 
mentioned by me, I remember to have met with 
only one or two small passages, and those in 
Sankara’s commentary on the Upanishads, bearing 
on the point. In his commentary on the second 
verse of the sixth Prasna , Sankara says : 

*tpt t” 

That is, “It cannot be said that there exists an 
object, but it cannot be known. It is like saying 
that a visible object is seen, but there is no eye. 
Where there is no knowledge, there is no know- 

! ... C . t . . 
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able.” The other passage occurs in the comment¬ 
ary on the first anuvdk of the second valli of the 
Taittiriya TJpanishad\ It runs as follows : 

*rrar*T: *fTRrfT*n%, ^cft ctsnfir 

; ^rrfwgwT srnr^rrfirsiT f4 q q ra i 7 T*tf< q nrq*i T 5t 

^OT*rf^g7%5f an?rr i <t^T^T<frft ! sn5i-R*rreT¥ % 

fwm^rra fffih q vn iw- 

^rfrwqjJtf i w f%^r^r cprefinjs^RUT- 

fvittlM^^ld I S 5 *H-RTJIT^ %5TTl%M^twraT^ITf^- 

AhTT^cciH fiiTfdsr4)^c^r< si crcrrarcfHisf *p^t' 
farafre* hcpt wr?r Wa *rsr 1 

That is, “The real nature of the self is conscious¬ 
ness, which is never absent from it, and is there¬ 
fore eternal. Yet the adjuncts of the understand¬ 
ing, the objects of vision and the other senses, 
taking the form of sounds and other appearances, 
seem to be objects of (and so different from) self- 
consciousness, though pervaded by it. Hence the 
appearances of self-consciousness, which are called 
vijndnas or ideas and are really characteristics of 
the self even by their root meanings, are imagined 
by ignorant people to be modifications of the self 
(produced by an external reality). But conscious- 
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ness, as it belongs to Brahman, is like the light of 
the sun and the heat of fire. It is inseparable 
from Brahman and is his real nature. It cannot 
be due to an external cause, for it is eternal by 
nature. As nothing is apart from him, as he is the 
cause of space, time and ether, and is extremely 
subtle, there can be nothing,—subtle, pa§t, present 
or future,—that is unknown to or distant from him. 
Hence Brahman is all-knowing.” 

These extracts show the writer’s insight into 
the truth of the relativity of subject and object, but 
they lack in perspicuity and fullness of exposition 
and are not likely to convince readers who have 
not got light from other sources, native or foreign. 
And, as I have already said, such passages are very 
rare [in our philosophical books. However, if 
people could be convinced of Idealism, in however 
crude a form, they would be more than half way to 
true Vedantism. It being shown that there can be 
no object independent of a subject, no matter 
independent of mind, and therefore no Nature 
independent of God, the next truth to be brought 
home to people’s mind would be the essential 
unity of the individual and the Universal Self. A 
proper understanding of the relativity of subject 
and object is indeed already an apprehension of 
the essential unity and infinity of the subject, for 
the individual mind could not know the world of 
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sense to be finite in time, space and number unless 
it were essentially one with the Infinite. But this 
deeper form of the doctrine of relativity perhaps 
comes to most minds at a later stage. However,, 
an argumentative exposition of this truth, namely 
that the knowledge of the finite implies the essential 
unity of the knower with the Infinite, is as much 
absent from the works mentioned by me as the 
first principle of Idealism, that objects are essen¬ 
tially related to knowledge. And the reason also 
seems to be the same in both cases,—the absence 
of a clearly conceived method. If it were seen 
that a comprehensive theory of knowledge, un¬ 
trammelled by blind reverence for authority and 
by deference to popular superstitions, is the only 
possible basis for an acceptable theory of being, 
true Vedantism would have run the same grand 
and systematic course in this country as Idealistic 
Monism has done in Europe from Berkeley and 
Kant to Hegel, would have met with acceptance, 
from all thoughtful minds, and would have been 
a far more profound system, as a philosophy and 
an ideal of life, than the latter system by virtue of 
the superior inwardness, fervency, and depth of 
our national character. 

Now, to proceed further in cur exposition of the 
true method of philosophy. The human mind, in its 
gradual progress towards the highest truth, passes 
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through three successive stages of thought. They are 
named the Objective, the Subjective and the Abso¬ 
lute. Otherwise they are called Thesis, Antithesis 
and Synthesis. If they were given a Sanskrit 
nomenclature, they might be called Abheda , Bkeda , 
and Bheddbheda , that is, unity, difference, and unity- 
in-difference. All systems of thought belong to 
one or another of these stages and their truth and 
value may be estimated by the place they thus 
occupy. These stages indeed include many sub¬ 
stages showing various grades of progress from 
one to another. In the oojective stage, men take 
things as they appear to be, occupying different 
parts of space and periods of time and without any 
essential relation to one another. To the ordinary 
understanding, the table before me is a table and 
its being so does not depend upon anything else in 
the world. In scientific thought, this crass object¬ 
ivism is indeed greatly modified, and the correla¬ 
tion of things more clearly seen. But science is 
far from seeing the essential, fundamental, and 
necessary relations of things, the relations without 
which things would not be what they are. To it 
matter is matter and mind mind, and the concep¬ 
tion of atomism prevails both in the world of 
matter and mind, souls being conceived as as much 
distinct, without any essential link to bind them, as 
material atoms. Subjec* /and object, mind and 
/ 
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matter, are indeed sharply distinguished in the 
higher grades of this stage, but the prevailing 
way of thinking is nevertheless objective in the 
sense that the subject is conceived very much in the 
fashion of the object. The categories of time and 
space, substance and phenomenon,cause and effect, 
are as much applied to the subject as to the objects. 
Even God, the Ultimate Reality, is conceived 
as a substance of which the world is a pheno¬ 
menon or an assemblage of phenomena, or a cause 
of which the world is an effect or a series of effects. 
To the lowest grade of this stage belong the 
Charv£ka system of Indian Philosophy and the 
Materialistic systems of the west. To a more 
advanced grade belong our Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
systems and the Dualistic systems of the west, 
such as the English and Scotch Intuitional schools, 
while our Sdnkhya and P^tanjala systems 
and the system of Kant are still higher in the same 
scale, the last containing elements of both the 
higher stages. To both Kant and Kapila, the 
knowable world is relative to consciousness, a 
subjective world, but the relation of mind or the 
subject to the world is conceived much in the 
fashion of a substance to its modifications,—modi¬ 
fications caused by an external, objective reality. 
Hence, objectivism as a stage of thought lingers 
in both the systems, though it is at the point of 
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vanishing. In Kant, the existence of the external 
object is problematic and the idea of a constructive 
understanding supplying its own matter of know¬ 
ledge as well as its forms, is suggested. Even the 
idea of a supreme Unity-in-difference explaining all 
thought and existence is set forth as a regulative 
idea. However, what is merely a suggestion in 
Kant,—a subject creating its own object,—took 
definite form as a system long before him in the 
school of Absolute Monism in Indian philosophy,, 
in the philosophy of Parmenides in ancient Greece,, 
latterly in Spinoza, and after Kant in Fichte. 
These systems represent the subjective stage of 
thought, in which the object finds its explanation, 
and is in fact merged, in the subject. In cruder 
forms the same stage of thought is found in the 
Buddhist Vijnanav^da, in the Idealism of Bishop 
Berkeley and in the Sensationalism of David Hume. 
In all these systems, the antithesis of subject and 
object, of the Infinite and the finite, of the Eternal 
and the changing, of the one and the many, is so 
sharply drawn, that only the first of these pairs of 
correlatives is pronounced real, and the other set 
down as only apparent. But in fact if the latter is 
inexplicable without reference to the former, is 
not the former equally unmeaning without the 
latter? Really the difference of these pairs is 
founded on their relation and their relation on. 
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their difference. Merge the object in the subject, 
and the distinction itself disappears and the sub¬ 
jectivity of the subject becomes unmeaning. Deny 
the reality of the finite, and the Infinite becomes 
meaningless. Say that there is really no change, 
the Eternal alone existing, and you see that the 
Eternal itself disappears as a meaningless abstrac¬ 
tion. We thus come in sight of the highest stage 
of thought, the Absolute, the stage of synthesis or 
unity-in-difference. In Europe it is associated with 
the name of Hegel. As I have already said, we 
find anticipations of it in this country • in the 
Bhagavadgitd and in the philosophy of Ramanuja. 
However, I shall try to make this stage of thought 
somewhat clear to you by briefly explaining its 
logical basis. 

The logic that dominates ordinary and scientific 
thought, as well as the philosophical systems of the 
subjective stage, is what is called Formal or 
Deductive Logic, associated in Europe with the 
name of Aristotle. Its fundamental principles,— 
principles which it uses in every stage and 
department of knowledge,—are those of Identity 
and Contradiction. It fixes a thing once for all in 
its self-identity, distinguishing it from other things, 
and preserves it against self-contradiction. To it, 
A is A and is in no sense not-A. That this is a 
necessary movement of thought, is undoubted. 
16 
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Ordinary life and thought would be impossible 
if we were to deny the natural distinctions of things 
and confound them with one another, for instance 
fire with water or man with woman. But as soon 
as we rise to the higher sphere of speculative 
thought, and try to understand the ultimate 
nature of things by the light of this logic, 
we see that it fails us. The puzzles and per¬ 
plexities of philosophical systems are 'mostly 
due to the application of the laws of identity 
and contradiction to conceptions which refuse to 
be governed by them. The fact is that the differ¬ 
ences of things, though real enough, 'are founded 
on a relation, a unity, so deep and subtle, that it 
eludes not only the common understanding, but 
also scientific thought, and even among philoso¬ 
phers few suspect it and fewer still grasp it with 
any degree of clearness, far less formulate it as a 
logical principle. Fire and water are indeed differ¬ 
ent and exclude each other; but they are both 
related to each other by their common relation to 
the Intelligence which knows them and whose 
knowing constitutes their being. Their distinction 
is thus founded on a relation, their difference on a 
unity, their contrariety on an identity. How¬ 
ever absurd, therefore, it may seem to the common 
understanding, there is a sense in which water is 
one with fire or is fire. In their oneness with the 
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Supreme Intelligence which reproduces itself in 
■our intelligence and to the absoluteness of which 
we may rise in our moments of supreme enlighten¬ 
ment, they are one, 

1 

This is the Hegelian principle of the identity 
of contrarieties, of the unity of differences, which 
has brought upon itself so much derision from 
shallow minds in Europe, but which will no doubt 
find, as soon as it is understood, a quite different 
reception in a country where the Upanishads and 
the Bhagavadgitd have inspired and guided the 
thoughts and aspirations of thinking and earnest 
men. The principle means that, you cannot truly 
know a thing, either in Nature or in human history, 
by merely fixing it in its bare self-identity. Its 
being, its mere identity with itself,—is, to 
knowledge, nothing, for it discloses and really 
consists in differences, contrarieties, without which 
it is unthinkable and unmeaning. To know a 
thing truly, you must know also its relation 
to its opposite,—which again has its own 
opposite, and soon,—and to the Supreme Unity, 
the Unity of Self-consciousness, in which all differ¬ 
ences are ultimately unified,—unified not by being 
merged in it, but by being held as differences in a 
Unity. This Unity k alone is truly absolute, an 
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Identity without contradiction, a Reality which, 
though containing infinite internal difference, 
svagata bheda, is without external difference, 
without relation to anything external to it. 
Thesis, antithesis and synthesis are there¬ 
fore the three movements through which the 
human mind passes in arriving at the true and full 
knowledge of a thing. They are not detached or 
unconnected movements, for in each the others 
are implicitly contained. Each step is only a pro¬ 
gress towards explicitness, the last bringing the 
whole process to full clearness. In thesis or the 
simple apprehension of a thing,—wrongly called 
sensuous perception,—for no knowledge is merely’ 
sensuous,—its difference from and relation to other 
things and the knowing intelligence is already’ 
implied. In understanding or scientific knowledge, 
and in imperfect philosophical systems, the element 
of difference is clearly brought out, while reason 
or true philosophical knowledge finally reveals the 
necessary relation of all things to a Supreme Unity 
of Consciousness. This, in its barest outline, is the 
Dialectic Method of Hegel, which represents the 
high-water mark of western speculation. This 
method leads directly to a system of Absolute 
Idealism which I may briefly sketch as follows. 
An analysis of knowledge,—any act of knowledge 
however common, for instance thatof the note-book 
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before me—discloses two distinct but related terms 
in it, the subject and 1 the object. The subject is 
distinct from the object, but related to it, and the 
object is distinct from the subject, but related to 
it. Neither can be known or thought of except in 
relation to and distinction from the other. The 
popular idea that an object can exist unrelated 
to a subject, and a subject unrelated to an object, 
an idea which imperfect philosophical systems 
advocate as a doctrine, is the result of abstraction. 
We can affirm only what we know, and the mini¬ 
mum of existence that we know is a subject and 
an object distinct from and related to each other. 
Thus it is not two realities that we know, or a 
difference or relation of two realities : it is a com¬ 
plex unity, an individual, a person, that we know. 
The difference that we know is a conscious differ¬ 
ence, a difference known by, and in that sense 
constituted by, a self-conscious being. He makes 
the difference and the limitation implied in it and 
transcends it by virtue of his self-consciousness. 
The Self-conscious Being, therefore,whom we know 
in every act of knowledge, is really infinite, with 
a moment of finitude in it. In knowing the limi¬ 
tations of space, he knows himself as above them. 
In knowing parts of space, he knows them as parts 
of an integral whole related to him. In knowing 
successive moments of time, he knows himself as 
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above succession, as the Eternal. In knowing every 
event, he knows it as belonging to an infinite series 
related to him. The limitations of time and space 
and the limitations of knowledge implied in them, 
are indeed distinct from the Infinite, but as they 
are related to it, and are the moments or move¬ 
ments through which it manifests itself, they are 
not unreal, as our May^vadis and their prototypes 
in the west conclude. An Infinite without finite 
moments distinct from and yet related to it, and 
an Eternal without a succession ‘ of events 
distinct from and yet related to it, are abstrac¬ 
tions to be rejected and not realities to be 
worshipped. The finite self has therefore a real 
place in the Infinite and cannot be merged in it 
by any process of reasoning or spiritual exercise. 
It is implied in every stage of knowledge, how¬ 
ever refined, and in every stage of spiritual exalta¬ 
tion, however lofty. When the abstract and really 
false conception of a merely sensuous object has 
been fully sublated, and that of a finite self inde¬ 
pendent of the Infinite,—it is seen that in every 
act of knowledge the real transcendental object 
known is the Infinite, the supreme, all-compre¬ 
hensive Self, and the real, transcendental subject is 
the finite self, one with the Infinite, yet distinct 
from it as an eternally growing individual, gradu¬ 
ally enjoying and absorbing the perfections of the 
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Infinite. In this eternally growing participation 
in the life of the Infinite consists the ethical and 
spiritual life of the finite self, and in the process of 
perfecting finite souls by making them participate 
more and more in his perfections, consists the 
Infinite’s eternal love for them. 

Now, the high and permanent value of the 
Bhagavadgitct as a manual of spiritual life, lies in 
this, that though not laying down a clear method 
like the one I have indicated, and showing how it 
leads to a system of theoretical and practical philo¬ 
sophy, it has nevertheless a firm grasp of the funda¬ 
mental truths of such a system. Though influenced 
by theSankhya Philosophy, it never gives way to its 
irresolvable Dualism. Though accepting the Spi- 
ritul Monism of the Vedanta, it does not lose faith 
in Nature. Though possessing a real vision of the 
Eternal, the Immutable, it nevertheless sees the 
reality of change and action. Though it has a deep 
insight into the oneness of the individual with the 
Universal Self, it never loses sight of their moral 
relationship,—the love of the latter for the former 
and the devotion and reverence which the latter 
owes to the former. How unlike is all this to those 
impatient and one-sided systems which are led 
by the exigencies of their logic of non-contradic¬ 
tion to deny the truth of one aspect of reality and 
represent the other as the sole reality, thus practi- 
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cally making the latter unmeaning and thereby 
opening wide the gates of scepticism and irreligion. 
The author of the Bhagavadgit<t> though not 
clearly aware of a higher logic than the prevailing 
one, has a truly synthetic grasp of truth and sees 
that it is by no means so simple a thing as the pre¬ 
vailing systems imagine it to be, the systems, for in¬ 
stance, of the Sankhyas and the Buddhists, the 
Karmakandis and the Sanny^sis,—that it is some¬ 
where between the contradictions which baffle them 
and drive them to their extremes. It is this singular¬ 
ly deep insight of our author into the highest truth, 
that has hitherto formed and will ever form his 
chief claim to the reverence of his fellow-men here 
and in countries far off from his own. May the 
spirit of God guide us all to the truth as it is in 
him ! 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Gita Ideal of Bhakti comparedwith the 
Vaishnava Ideal 

In our last lecture we Have seen what the true 
ideal of knowledge is, the ideal which is set forth 
in the form of a prophetic vision by the author of 
the Gitd and is reasoned out as a system by the 
Dialectic Method of Hegel. If you are not satisfied 
with the lines of reasoning in its support sketched 
in that lecture, I must refer you to my B^rahma- 
jijndsd and my Philosophy of Brdhmaism for fur¬ 
ther elucidation of the subject. In these treatises 
I defend at some length the doctrine of unity in 
difference, Bheddbhedavdda , which I consider to 
be the central philosophy of the Gild and which 
seems to me to be the true basis of bhakti. I think 
that it is absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
true spiritual religion—of the culture of emotional 
and practical piety—to have a firm grasp of this 
doctrine. For neither Dualism nor Monism can 
supply a real basis of bhakti. Dualism worships an 
unknown God, a God merely believed in and not 
seen by the vision of direct knowledge. As we 
have already seen, such a God is not the true God, 
the Infinite, for as Nature and the individual self 
are considered as apart from, independent of, him 
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or, what is practically the same thing, their essen¬ 
tial relation to and dependence on him are not un¬ 
derstood and therefore not truly believed in—he is, 
to such a worshipper, only a finite being of super¬ 
human powers. On the other hand, Absolute 
Monism, to which the individual self is merely a 
datum of avidyd, ignorance, and therefore disap¬ 
pears in the light of true knowledge, looks upon 
lhakti as a mere means of reaching the higher 
stages of jndna. When one has reached them, 
lhakti is not only useless, but impossible, for it is, 
properly speaking, a relation of the higher and the 
lower, and in true jndna , which, to such a Monist, 
reveals one absolute unity without the least tinge 
of difference, there is no higher and lower. If any 
one talks of lhakti there, as even the advocates 
of Absolute Monism do sometimes, that lhakti is 
only another name for jndna. But it does not appear 
how, from the standpoint of jndna as conceived 
by the Absolute Monist, its higher stages, dhdrand , 
dhydna , and samddhi ,explained in our fifth lecture, 
remain objects of sddhana, goals to be reached. 
From the standpoint of the M.iyi doctrine, there 
is no sddhaka, aspirant after spiritual life and there¬ 
fore, properly speaking, no sddhya either,—no¬ 
object to be aspired after. The sddhaka being only 
phenomenal, only appearing to be real and not 
really real, was never really existent. In some 
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mysterious, unspeakable way, he, the non-existent, 
imagined himself to be existent before he, in the 
same unspeakable way, knew himself to be unreal. 
Now that he has known himself to be unreal, real 
only in appearance, it is not evident why he should 
keep up the appearance and further delude himself 
that he is a sddhaka distinct from the sddhya, and 
that the latter is his goal and must be reached by 
a process of sddhana. The Absolute ceases to be a 
goal the moment it is known that it is alone and 
that there is no relative to reach it. There being 
no sddhya therefore, and no sddhaka, thfere is no 
room for jndna —for dhdrand,dhyana or samddhi — 
as an object of sddhana or spiritual culture. There 
is indeed jndna in the Absolute. He is jnanarn, 
absolute knowledge. But knowledge, as it is in 
him, is eternally complete and not a thing to be 
aspired after or reached. What the aspirant after 
union with Brahman really seeks, is not Brahman’s 
eternally complete self-knowledge, but the know¬ 
ledge, undimmed and unchanged, that he is in 
essence one with Brahman. It is the only form of 
knowledge possible for the finite, and it implies 
both unity and difference. For the finite to dis¬ 
card its finitude and become absolutely one with 
the Infinite, is impossible. That the MSyav^di 
thinks it is possible, shows only the imperfect 
power of analysis he possesses. Even in the high- 
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est stage of samddhi, there is an element of 
difference, bheda , though it is very different from 
the sthula bheda , crude difference, of the Dualist. 
It may be, as Yogi Sad5nanda says in his Veddn- 
tasdra , that in nirvikalpaka samddhi difference is 
;brachchhanna , hidden, that is, not attended to ; 
but it is there all the same. It is difference, then, 
as well as unity, which makes sddhana possible, 
whether that sddhana is jndna, bhakti or karma. 
It is therefore most unreasonable for the Absolute 
Monist to say that bhakti implies difference and 
jndna does not. The latter implies difference as 
much as the former, and the M£y£v£di, in sticking 
to the culture of jndna and belittling bhakti and 
karma , simply stultifies himself. To be consistent, 
he should give up all sddhanas whatever,—give 
up jndna as well as bhakti and karma ,—and let un¬ 
real avidyd run its shadowy course. It cannot be 
wise to pursue a shadow with weapons which are 
themselves shadows. However, if our character¬ 
isation of jndna as implying difference is right, it 
will be seen that jndna comprehends bhakti as an 
an element or aspect. In fact jndna and bhakti, 
knowledge and reverential love, are only two as¬ 
pects of the same act or movement of the soul. 
The Infinite cannot truly be known without being 
loved and revered. A true vision of God must in¬ 
variably be accompanied by emotions. These 
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emotions are called dnandam in the Upanishads 
The M£y£v£di too recognises dnandam as a part 
or element of jndtia in its higher stages. When 
duly analysed, however, this dnandam is found to 
be love and reverence. The May^vadi, therefore, 
in so far as he is a jndni , in so far as he enjoys 
jndnam , is a bhakta too, though he is not fully 
aware of it. If he were to be fully aware of it, and 
to give up the culture of bhakti in order to be a 
consistent Monist, he would have to give up the 
culture of jndna too, for, as we have already seen, 
the two are inseparably conjoined. We see then 
how important it is, for the purpose of establishing 
the culture of bhakti on a true basis, firm and un¬ 
shakable by doubts, to have a deep and clear 
insight into the doctrine of unity-in-difference. 
It must be clearly seen that no act of knowledge, 
not even the semblance or appearance of know¬ 
ledge, would be possible without the relation of 
unity and difference as between the Infinite and 
the finite. Every act of knowing the world reveals 
our unity with it. Every such act manifests a part 
or aspect of the world as a form of our conscious¬ 
ness. In knowing the world we find ourselves,— 
our self—in it as its very constitutive principle, for 
everything we know must be thought of in terms 
of consciousness. On the other hand, every such 
act reveals also our difference from the world, a 
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difference not of kind, but of degree. What we 
know each moment was, in a sense, external to, 
beyond, our individual consciousness when we were 
not aware of it. Our individual life is in a cons¬ 
tant flux, and is being acted on and determined by 
the Universal. Every moment things—and all 
things are, to true philosophy, thoughts, thoughts 
of God—are entering our finite life and going out 
of it, returning into and returning from it. Our 
preception, our recollection and oblivion, our sleep¬ 
ing, dreaming and waking, are the various forms 
of the flux,—this continuous colloquy between God 
and man. Now, this relation between the part and 
the whole, the vyashti and the samashti souls, un¬ 
mistakably shows both their unity and difference. 
Neither of these moments of the relation can be 
denied or ignored. Their co-existence may be 
mysterious, inscrutable, and I confess that the 
more I think of it the more inscrutable it seems to 
me. All who practise samddhi must have felt 
more or less strongly tempted to deny the differ¬ 
ence, and pronounce it apparent, mdyika. But the 
temptation must be resisted. As we have already 
seen, when all differences have been referred to 
Mdyd, Mdyd herself remains unexplained and shows 
how futile is the philosophy that looks to her for 
the final solution of its problems. As we have just 
seen, samddhi itself and the processes of sadhana 
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leading up to it would be impossible if the Infinite 
were alone and there existed no finite soul related 
to it. And we have seen before that an Infinite 
without a finite moment distinct from and yet one 
with it, and an Eternal without a world of change 
which it makes possible and yet transcends, are 
mere abstractions. However inscrutable, therefore, 
may be the difference of the finite from the 
Infinite to minds habituated to metaphysical 
speculation and to the practice of samadhi , it 
is nevertheless real, and must always be held 
clearly in view as the true basis not only of 
bhakti , but of all possible forms of sddJtana , jndna 
itself included. There can be no sddhana without 
a real sddhaka and a real sddhya distinct from 
and yet related to each other. 

Coming now to the Gitd teaching on Bhakti, 
we find that it is essentially the same teaching 
that we find in the Upanishads —even in the most 
ancient of them. Except in the last verse of the 
Svetdsvatara JJpanishad , perhaps the most modern 
of the ancient twelve Upanishads, hhakti is not 
mentioned by name anywhere in them. But the 
thing, though not the name, is there in its true 
nature—devotion to the real Self, to the Infinite. 
It appears under the various names of jndna , 
vidyd,yoga , darshana, updsand &c. That these 
processes or movements of the soul have an emo- 
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tional aspect, is recognised in the teaching that 
the Self should be worshipped or contemplated 
as a dear object—1 As the 
Self is nearer than all other objects, it is taught to 
be dearer than son, riches and all other things. The 
Brihddranyaka , I. 4, 8, says : 

crtcTcT trsr: y=no[ f^rTT^ ^fts^r^TRr 

1 ^ ?ti«*pTr«nT*r* frrsf ^r^rnj ffap®- 

^JNrt % ctbt^ <s4Ki<?hm*h fin^rretcr 1 ^ TORtf 
fprsr^iw 'fro finr* vsrRr n 

That is, “It is dearer than son, dearer than 
riches, dearer than any other thing, because this 
Self is nearer than all. If any one says to another 
who pronounces any other thing to be dearer than 
the self, ‘What is dear to you will perish,’ he is 
quite competent to say so, for what he says is true. 
One should worship the Self alone as dear. Of 
him who worships the Self alone as dear, the dear 
thing never perishes.” 

Now, this text, properly understood, would 
seem to contain the very first principle of the 
Bhakti Sdstra , the science of bhakti. The Self is 
dear to all of us by our very constitution. And 
other things—things supposed to be other,—are dear 
in proportion as they are assimilated to the Self, 
felt to be one with or related to the Self. According 
to the same law, the more an object is regarded as 
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unrelated to the Self, the more indifferent or un¬ 
loving to it we become. Husband, wife, child, our 
own caste or race:—and all other things dear to us 
are so for the sake of the Self, to which we assimi¬ 
late them more or less. This is taught very im¬ 
pressively in the Maitreyi Brdhmana, which forms 
a part of the second and fourth chapters of the 
same Upanishad. Maitreyi, one of the two wives 
of Yajnavalkya, having inquired of her husband 
the means of attaining true immortality, which 
can be obtained only by a knowledge of the true 
Self, Yajnavalkya is extremely pleased with the 
lady and exclaims : 

ftm w. fW hurt irtrns % 

g % i ^ *r tt ^ v§7: 

<t>r*n*i Tf?r: vfcn fsnfr «rarf% i 

5r tt ^ arnrr^ wnrra urrsn firaT »nf?r, *i«rn 

'3TRT fs^T * WT ^ gWTsit VcTTI fi^T MTn?r, 

^rrarsrg' «r*rrv pn fhn i tt ^ 

fiTO ffr*r mtRt ^rranw^ ^rnrnr frr*f htItt i 
* r it w-si*: * i m << ww fW *rrfcr, «ui'«fr*f ^rw 

firqr* »nrf?r i sr *t ^tmtm , ga-* finf htRt, 

’srniTH^ ^rnrnr ftrr* mtRt i «t tt ^ <3)<tiT*il 

4)TMIM f*T*TT HTf^r, <*'TM I'M sfftTT; 

frm i sr tt ^ t*T*rt mn t m fwr mtTmt, vnrr- 

yrMTM trr: finrr »r*rf>?T i *njT*rt ttmtv MTnft 

*7 
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fmn f i r *nrf*«r ^ '<*wnr H o orr1% firaTfsr *ref*er 1 

Tr ^ ?r«r^[ ^T*TR flTST VTTi%, ''HTrfTW’^f <*lMiet 

fire* MTf?T I ^STSTT TT ^ TSW.’ ’TfcT^ 

t%f<Hrr%cT^t *reff*r, ^Tsc^t 3T ^ *rarr 

fSrsrT%%^ ** fNf^t 1 ( wm,^ ) 

That is, “Behold you are dear to me already, 
and now you say what is dear. Come, sit down, 
I will explain the matter to you. Endeavour to 
understand my explanation. Behold, not for the 
sake of the husband is the husband dear, but for 
the sake of the Self is the husband dear. Not for 
the sake of the wife is the wife dear, but for the 
sake of the Self is the wife dear. Not for the sake 
of the sons are the sons dear, but for the sake of 
the Self are the sons dear. Not for the sake of 
wealth is wealth dear, but for the sake of the Self 
is wealth dear. Not for the sake of the Br£hmana 
is the Br&hmana dear, but for the sake of 
the Self is the Brahmana dear. Not for the sake 
of the Kshatriya is the Kshatriya dear, but for the 
sake of the Self is the Kshatriya dear. Not for the 
sake of the worlds are the worlds dear, but for the 
sake of the Self are the worlds dear. Not for the 
sake of the gods are the gods dear, but for the 
sake of the self are the gods dear. Not for the 
sake of the elements are the elements dear, but for 
the sake of the Self are the elements dear. Not for 
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the sake of the universe is the universe dear, but 
for the sake of the Self is the universe dear. Behold, 
the Self is to be seen, heard, thought upon and 
contemplated. O Maitreyi, by seeing, hearing, 
thinking on and contemplating the Self is all this 
truly known.” 

Now, it is not selfishness that the rishi thus 
teaches us. Selfishness is the loving of a small, 
false, abstract self, considered as apart from, un¬ 
related to, other beings. But what Y£jnavalkya 
teaches is the love of the true, infinite, all-compre¬ 
hending Self, as he makes quite clear in the section 
I refer to, and as appears already from the last 
sentence of the extract I have given. One more 
short quotation will make the matter clearer. 
Yajnavalkya says :—TZ ^r*r, ^ 

%t:, Hcrrf*r, wnrnrrT 1” That is, '‘This 

Brahmana caste, this Kshatriya caste, these worlds, 
these gods, these elements, all this is the Self.” 
The fact then is, that though the love of the Self 
is in all, and is the germ of bhakti, it does not 
deserve the name in most cases because in most 
men finite objects are ignorantly identified with 
the Self, and the love that is due to the Infinite is 
lavished on them. Finite objects are indeed more 
or less sources of happiness, for they are parts or 
moments of the Infinite, but the Infinite alone is 
blissful, the embodiment and source of inexhaust- 
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ible happiness and therefore the only object of 
perfect love. The Brahmananda Valli of the 
Taittiriya TJpanishad says : 

“sjt cr?i wcur i T^r^rVrsr > 

%JTRTRT ^r: VTWRT «I I VW 

i sfsrsrc^- 

S*T*f srfWT itm’ iTcft M^tcT l” 

That is, '‘That which is self-made (that is, self- 
existent) is verily joy. It is by gaining joy that 
the creature becomes happy. Who could breathe, 
who could live, if this blissful One did not exist in 
the heart? It is this who gives happiness. It is 
only when the creature gains an immovable footing 
on this invisible, incorporeal, inscrutable and self- 
supported One, that he becomes fearless.’’ 

The most impressive exposition in the Upani- 
shads of the Infinite and his blissfulness is to be 
found in the Narada-Sanatkumara-Samb^da of the 
Chhdndogya TJpanishad (Chap. VII). After a long 
enumeration of categories forming an ascending 
series, Sanatkumdra at last comes to the Bhuman, 
the Infinite, which he pronounces to be alone 
perfectly blissful. He says :— ? WT cf^^r' 

^pr%, l That is, “The Infinite is bliss. 

There is no bliss in the finite, the Infinite alone 
is bliss.” The definition of the Infinite that follows 
has never been excelled, says Max Muller, by any 
since given. The rishi says :— 
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*rT5H<r?sgrf?T fT5TFrrf?T B «TRT1 

sr^rT^t f^nr*n1% i *fr t »r*n 

cT^cT^^ * TP*^* I* mr. ^rf%5T TTf?r%5T tfo 

*tf? tt *r 1 nt ^psffnt *rf^arrTg% *?% f^ar’ 

^T9 MT^r' =#3rmmcT*TT5?tf% I *TTf^ wfh^tf^T 

PTfcTflrcI Tfir 1 *3 ^TTWTcI ^T ^VtTETrf B WTc^BT 
twt?t bt ?f^ci: *r 1 wratsi- 

itw—wr^ ?i%‘ 
^5K ^f^rcfts^^Tcfrs’fir^' ^f%1% 1 wmr 

^TOTTtw^ 'Sn^TTWTcT ^df h f W d, ^TTaTT WToi\ ^TWI 
(K«aid, ^twt <*f^ur?r:, ^rtsftrTTcr: ■?rn*f1 sr tt 
^ *&' WJ <Pr' FfH l&' fWT^ ^MW^TdT WT ffcW ^T»T- 
T*raj«f ¥TWTif<; ^r ci^r «rt%®r ^rr*r*nTt 

»nf?r 1 ^ Srsaqrarscft f^T^rcrsnw' »rrf%, Nt 

<^ 3 ft«MH <i <frO *rrfir 11 

That is, “Where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing else,—that is 
the Infinite. Where, however, one sees .something 
else, understands something else,—that is the 
finite. That which is Infinite is immortal, that 
which is finite is mortal. Sir, (says N .Ira da to 
Sanatkum^ra), in what does the Infinite rest? In 
its own greatness, (answers Sanatkumira)—or not 
even in greatness. In the world, they call cows, 
horses, elephants, gold, slaves, wives, fields and 
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houses as so much greatness. I do not mean this, 
he said, because, in that case, one thing rests upon 
another. It (that is, the Infinite) alone is below, it 
is above, it is behind, it is before, it is to the 
right, it is to the left, it is all this. Then follows 
an exposition in which the Infinite is seen as I. 

I alone am below, I am above, I am behind, I am 
before, I am to the right, I am to the left, I am all 
this. Then follows an exposition in which the 
Infinite is identified with the self: The Self alone 
is below, the Self is above, the Self is behind, the 
Self is before, the Self is to the right, the Self is to 
the left, the Self is all this. One who sees thus, 
thinks thus, and understands thus, loves the Self, 
revels in the Self, enjoys the company of the 
Self, and rejoices in the Self. He becomes svardt , 
self-ruled, he becomes independent in all the w orlds. 
While those that know otherwise, are ruled by 
others and live in perishable worlds. And they 
become dependent in all the worlds.” 

Now-, I have made this long extract fiom the 
Chhdndogya because I think that in understanding 
the true philosophy of lhakti , it is a help the value 
of w'hich cannot be exaggerated. It would be out 
of place for me here to give a philosophical expla¬ 
nation of it. Those who followed my last lecture, 
that on jndna , must understand its purport. What 
is most important in lhakti is that the true 
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character of the sddhya , the real object of worship 
and aspiration, should be clearly grasped. Any 
feeling of- love, admiration or reverence is not 
bhakti in its religious sense. It is only those 
feelings, the feelings of awe, admiration, reverence, 
love and self-consecration, that rise in the heart 
in the presence of the Infinite, that deserve the 
name of bhakti in its spiritual sense and can have 
the elevating effect on practical character which 
we expect from religious feelings. Other feelings, 
feelings of love and admiration, called forth by 
finite objects, however great and beautiful, may, 
if they are pure, help the spiritual life; but we can¬ 
not identify them with religious feelings without 
the most disastrous effects on practical religion. It is 
therefore most important that in our strivings after 
true bhakti we should see that it is the Infinite and 
not any finite object, however attractive, that is 
always before us. And in estimating the true value 
of a system of bhakti\ we should not be misled by 
the number of sweet and beautiful things that are 
said, things which may beguile our imagination 
and give us a satisfaction purely human, but never¬ 
theless keep us as far a? possible from the kingdom of 
heaven ; we should rather see how far it knows the 
true Infinite—the True, the Good and the Beautiful, 
and brings it nearer the human heart, which can be 
satisfied by the Infinite and the Infinite alone. 
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Now, it seems to me that the author of the 
Gita has truly grasped the ideal of lhakti set 
forth in the TJpanishads and that to him the In¬ 
finite and the Infinite alone is the object of wor¬ 
ship and aspiration. To those who read his book 
with an unbiassed mind, this will be evident from 
every part of it. But the sixth, the eleventh 
and the twelfth chapters bring this out most pro¬ 
minently. In the sixth we are taught to concern 
trate our thoughts on the Self, 

*r*r: iu«rr 1 

“Fixing the mind on the Self, one should cease 
from thinking anything.” I explained this dhydna 
process in my fifth lecture, that on yoga , and 
will not repeat that explanation. The method 
of reaching the Self taught in the chapter is what 
is called the vyatireka prandli , the method of ex¬ 
clusion or analysis. The thought of objects is 
excluded as much as possible and the Self is sought 
to be realised in its pure subjectivity. The method 
is difficult, and impatient worshippers avoid it and 
seek easier ways of realising God, not knowing 
how totally they are misled. They think this 
method is not only difficult, but also fruitless so 
far as lhakti is concerned, for it, as they think, 
excites no emotions in the heart. Not so thinks the 
author of the Gita . He says : 
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“Thus ever practising dtmayoga , the yogin, freed 
from sin, obtains with ease the intense joy of touch¬ 
ing Brahman.” 

The anvaya prandli , the method of inclusion 
or synthesis, is adopted in the eleventh chapter, and 
the worshipper is taught to realise God as the 
Visvariipa , the All-formed, the Cosmic Soul. I 
have spoken of this sadhana in my sixth lecture, 
that on the Vedanta, and need not repeat my re¬ 
marks. This exercise, when properly understood 
and earnestly practised, acts as an antidote against 
idolatry and the wrong or one-sided form of 
nirdkdropdsand prevailing among some of those who 
avoid idolatry. When one knows the whole world 
to be the form or image of God—knows in what 
sense objects in space and time may be said to be 
the image of the Infinite, and in what sense they 
may not be so called,— one feels the needlessness, 
nay the mischief, of having an idol before him. 
Those who me idols as helps to worship and teach 
others to use them, show only how far they are 
from a knowledge of the Infinite and of the nature 
of the worship truly due to him. The wrong or one¬ 
sided form of nirdkdropd sand I have referred to 
consists in the attempt to exclude the world of 
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sense from the idea of God as so much dead 
matter or avidyd and to fix the mind exclu¬ 
sively on the avyakta, the unmanifested essence of 
consciousness, —consciousness as unmanifested in 
the form of the world. The form of updsand which 
neither worships the Visvarupa nor fixes the mind 
on the Self that we call our own as the Infinite 
and Eternal, but which worships a God which it 
knows not, but only fancies, was, it seems, unknown 
to the author of the Gitd. At any rate, he does 
not speak of it. If he had taken notice of it, he 
would perhaps have spoken of it as utterly baseless 
and leading ultimately to Atheism. What he takes 
notice of is the practice of those who proceed ex¬ 
clusively on the vyatircka pvandli , and neglecting 
the worship of the Visvarupa, the saguna aspect 
of Brahman, devote themselves exclusively to the 
Avyakta, his unmanifested or nirguna aspect. On 
this he, in the beginning of his twelfth chapter, 
pronounces a mild condemnation. The verses 
embodying this condemnation are variously inter¬ 
preted by various commentators. To me, it seems 
that the question is, Who are the wiser yogis — 
—which of the parties know the wiser 
path ?—whether those who recognise both the 
methods referred to or those who reject the anvaya ' 
prandli, neglect the worship of the saguna and seek 
to reach the nirguna without the help of saguna 
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worship ? As recognising both the saguna and 
nirguna , immanent and transcendent, aspects of 
the Deity, the author of the Git<Z cannot take sides 
with any party adopting only one of the forms of 
worship to the exclusion of the other. Sectarian 
interpretations of the verses are therefore bound 
to be wrong. What the author actually does is 
that he pronounces the attempt to reach the 
nirguna and to be established in it without the 
help of saguna worship as a very difficult method. 
He says: 

“Greater is their trouble whose hearts are 
set on the Unmanifested, for the unmanifested goal 
is hard for the embodied to reach.” The author 
does not say that the Unmanifested cannot be 
reached. He knows that it must be reached, and 
he thinks, and thinks rightly, that the worship of 
the Saguna as Visvarupa makes the gradual reach¬ 
ing of the goal a comparatively easy one. However, 
most of the remaining verses of the chapter are 
devoted to an enumeration of the practical results 
of bhakti —the moral excellences which true bhakti 
developes in the character of the pious,—a most 
important subject, but one which we must reserve 
for a subsequent lecture. Here 1 shall rather deal 
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with the dangers to which true bhakti , as enun¬ 
ciated by the author of the Gitd> is exposed, exposed 
by his own rather mistaken policy of calling the 
Absolute, the Formless, the Nameless, by the 
name of an historical or mythical person, namely 
Krishna. He himself is indeed free from the danger. 
Though calling the object of his worship by this 
much abused name, he never teaches us to con¬ 
template the form of the epic or the Puranic Krishna 
or sing his praises as a hero or a lover. Neither 
does he prescribe material offerings to his image. 
He knows that images, either actual or mental, 
are worshipped by the ignorant, and leaves, flowers, 
eatables and drinks are offered to them, and that 
such worship, if offered with reverence, has a 
moral effect on the heart, softening and purifying 
it, and preparing it for the attainment of true 
knowledge and the practice of true worship. And 
so he says that God accepts such worship and 
bestows on the worshipper the fruit due to it. 
But he knows also that such worship is not the 
proper worship of God, and that it cannot, in itself, 
lead to union with him. This will be evident from 
the following verses :— 

*rf srt cr^ i 

era cmrrwr snri terra i n n 
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^ *r*rr ^nrr i 

^ tra: '<*T«rT«t t%t%crr^[ 11 

wgrtr Tjrar* fort i 

t*r«[ *rrf% ^WT^Tf% ■*nr^f 7 11 
*i farms' *r^ 5 ?f i 

vr’ wRrsnrsnnrn n vn. 21-24 

That is, “Whatever devotee wishes to worship 
whatever form, I give him unflinching faith in that. 
Possessed of that faith, he engages in the 
worship of that form, and from such worship he 
obtains those desired objects that are Ordained 
by me. But the fruits obtained by such men of 
small intelligence have an end. The worshippers 
of the devas go to the devas, and my worshippers 
come to me. Fools regard me, the Unmanifested, 
as manifested, not knowing my higher transcendent 
nature. Again, in the 9th chapter, 

»T 3 fT srapef 1 

*rr«M *rbef*r u 

qwfon T u i »rt?rr ^ ^ \ 

*r 9 % 11 

«nf*?r fv^^rf%fv^crr: 1 

*nf% vfoqr *nf*er q^inrfsH^ftsfir , *rrfl 11 
vm‘ W vna (’fta’% h^rtt Trsr^ftr i 
W&t HWJMVI^Tfn IPMITOT: « 
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*Tc[ *T<FSnfa ^T^frfw ^Tl% ScT | 

WWlf% qfbtPT cTcf » IX. 23—27- 

That is, “Even those who, devoted to other 
deities, worship them with faith, really worship 
mein an improper way, (that is, in ignorance 
of my true nature). I am the receiver and lord 
of all sacrifices. They, that is, the sacrifices, 
do not know me as I am, and hence they 
fall. The votaries of the devas go to the 
dev as, and those of the manes to the manes. The 
worshippers of the bhutas (lower gods) go to the 
bhtftas, while my worshippers come to me. If a 
devotee offers to me leaves, flowers, fruits or water 
with reverence, I accept such reverent offerings from 
a pure-hearted man. Whatever thou dost, what¬ 
ever thou enjoyest whatever thou sacrificest, what¬ 
ever thou givest, whatever austerities thou practisest, 
—do all unto me.” 

But does not the author of the Gltd actually 
prescribe sacrifices to the gods and defend them as 
due to them, to whom, as he says, we owe the 
things we enjoy and to whom we should, as he 
argues, offer them before we use them ? Yes, I 
answer, he does all this as a believer in super¬ 
human beings like most ancient thinkers, as sharing 
in the strange delusion, now shaken off even by the 
least thoughtful, that such beings, if they at all 
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exist, delight in offerings of burnt ghee , fruits, and 
animals, and as a man of extremely conservative 
instincts, disinclined to a degree to breaking with 
the past and content to keep his new wine in old 
wine-skins. But if he defends sacrifices, he con¬ 
demns the worldly and other-worldly desires that 
prompted them and thus undermines their very basis. 
And what is more, he sees what ordinary 
devavddis do not, that the very thought of wor¬ 
shipping devas and making material offerings to 
them interferes with entire devotion to Brahman, 
with what he calls Brahma-nishthd and Brahma- 
samddhi , and he thus makes the strange proposal, 
characteristic of extreme conservatives like him, 
that in going through sacrifices w& should try to 
realise all things connected with them as Brahman, 
so that they may not affect our concentration on 
Brahman and stand in the way of our final union 
with him. He says : 

«rnrV n (iv. 25.) 

That is, “He who realises karma (that is, sacri¬ 
fice) as full of' Brahman, to whom the sacrificing 
ladle is Brahman, the ghee Brahman, the fire 
Brahman and the sacrificer himself Brahman, goes 
to Brahman alone (and not to any lesser deity).” 

To the author of the Gitd, therefore, sacrifices 
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to the lesser deities are of the nature of a conces¬ 
sion to the ignorant and do not form ;an integ¬ 
ral part of his system of Bhakti-s&dharia. What 
place they occupy in his scheme of karma , we 
shall see in another lecture. As to the culture of 
bhakli , his Sddhya being the Infinite, the Absolute, 
his sddhana naturally consists in the realisation 
of God in Nature and in the heart, in deepening 
the feelings which flow from such realisation 
and in regulating practical conduct by the ideals 
revealed in such elevating acts of communion 
with the Absolute. 

However, the mischief done by his conserva¬ 
tism,—his calling the Absolute by the name of 
Krishna, his sanction of deva worship and of 
sacrifices, is undoubted. Though he does not teach 
us to worship the image of Krishna, such worship 
forms the chief feature of the religion of those in 
whose lips the praise of the Gitd is most heard, I 
mean the Vaishnavas. Though he does not recom¬ 
mend the praise of Krishna’s exploits, heroic or 
amorous, such praise forms the very staple of 
Vaishanava bhakti. And though fire-sacrifices have 
never recovered from the shock they received from 
Buddhism, the external periphernalia of Vaishnava 
worship are scarcely less elaborate than, if they are 
not so shocking as, ancient sacrifices. I do not say 
that the Bhagavadgitd is directly responsible for 
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all this. But that the Vaishnavas receive a power¬ 
ful support for many of their practices from its 
teachings just referred to, admits of no doubt, 
Vishnu-worship existed before the Gitd was 
written, and other influences than its teachings 
tended to remould and develop Vaishnavism and 
make it assume the form in which we now find it, 
I have told a part of its history in my first 
lecture. Another of its chapters may be briefly 
told now. It seems that to a certain class of people 
the type of contemplative piety inculcated in books 
like the Bhagavadgitd proved unsatisfactory, 
even though it gave them a man-God in addition- 
to the unembodied Brahman of the Upanishads, 
so intangible to uncontemplative minds. These 
men, more poetic than pious, wanted a more 
emotional piety. The heroic exploits of Krishna, 
and even his solemn colloquy with Arjuna in 
the battle-field, seemed insufficient to move the 
emotions deeply. They felt that his dealings with 
the cowherds and cowherdesses of Braja and 
Brindiban must be painted in brighter colours 
than had been done in the Vaishnava treatises 
then extant and made the means of developing- 
a sweeter and richer piety than what prevailed 
at the time. This feeling and the attempt it led 
to find their first, at any rate their most remark¬ 
able, expression in the Bhdgavata. The feeling 
18 
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is expressed in the form of a story which tells us 
how Vyasa felt dejected and dissatisfied, though 
he had written so many works on religion, among 
them the Mahdlhdrata and its chief episode, the 
Bhagavadgitd. N£rada told him that he could 
not but be dissatisfied, as he had not yet sung 
the praises of the Lord, and suggested to him the 
writing of the Bhdgavata. The story is of course 
historically worthless. Vy 4 sa, the supposed com¬ 
piler of the Vedas, and N^rada, whom we meet in 
the Chhdndo^ya JJpanishad , could not, even if 
they were historical persons at all, thus meet and 
talk of such comparatively later times as that 
in which the Mahdlhdrata had been used for 
centuries and had ceased to give satisfaction and 
specially when society presented the state of 
things we find depicted in the Bhdgavata. But 
the story is important as expresssing the feeling 
just referred to. The Mahdlhdrata is indeed full 
of Krishna, so full, that it is sometimes called the 
Krishna Veda. But the Brind 4 ban-Lil 4 is not 
there. This Lil 4 finds a place in the Vishnu 
Purdna, but its poet is too discreet to satisfy 
the class of people I speak of. There must have 
been other works of a similar nature in which 
Krishna’s doings were sung. And yet N 4 rada 
tells Vydsa he has not yet sung the praises of 
the Lord. The praises left unsung and the short- 
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coming of the manner of praising hitherto preva¬ 
lent, are therefore clear, and the Bhdgavata was 
written to supply the omission and the deficiency. 
How the great scripture of the Vaishnavas has 
done its appointed work, I have briefly told 
you in my second lecture of the present 
series. I need not say anything more on the 
subject. What I have to say now particularly 
is that even the Bhdgavata , though it inaugurated 
a new era in Vaishnava history, and was followed 
by innumerable works expounding and expanding 
its ideas, failed to satisfy fully the sort of people 
for whom it was written, and was, not indeed 
superseded, but largely supplemented by works 
of a very different class. The Brahma-vaivarta 
Parana, and the Ndrada P anchardtra seem to be 
the chief of this class of works. The earlier forms 
of these two books seem to be irrecoverably lost, 
and the forms in which we find them now appear 
to be very modern. However, they promulgate 
nothing short of a new species of Vaishnavism 
very different from the older Vaishnavism of the 
Mahdbhdrata , the Harivamsa , the Vishnu Purdna 
and even that of the Bhdgavata. They seem to 
take their clue from two ideas only suggested but 
not developed in the Bhdgavata. They are, first, 
that Krishna is not one of the many avataras, in¬ 
carnations, of God, but God himself in his fullness, 
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“jjft ^rNwr: y‘y; »nr<rr^ ’* (Bh. 1. 3 . 28 .) and 
secondly, that among the many Gopis with whom 
Krishna disported in Xh&Rdsamandala atBrinddban, 
one was a special favourite. These two are made 
the central ideas in the later Vaishnava literature 
and are fully developed in it. In the earlier litera¬ 
ture, Krishna is an incarnation of N4r£yana or 
Mah^vishnu, the Isvara of the later Vedanta, the 
saguna form of the nirguna Para Brahma. The 
earlier Vaishnava literature generally follows 
Vedantic principles, and therefore, as, according to 
Vedantic principles, an incarnation, however great, 
must be partial, Krishna in this literature 
is only a part of N£rayana. In the Vishnu 
Purdna Krishna and Balardma are described 
as a black and a white hair of Maha- 
vishnu’s head, sent down to the earth by 
him at the request of the devas , who were being 
oppressed by the asuras and prayed for protection. 
Later Vaishnavism rebelled against this idea of its 
God and conceived and promulgated more exalt¬ 
ed ideas of him. Instead of one, it brought in 
two Krishnas, corresponding to the saguna and 
nirguna Brahman of the later Vedanta. The 
avdtara Krishna, he whose exploits are 
sung in the Mahdhhdrata and the literature found¬ 
ed thereon, is, according to it, the incarnation of 
Narayana, whereas the Absolute Krishna, who is 
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sometimes called avatirna, to distinguish him from 
the avatdras or partial incarnations, is, has ever 
been, and will always be in Brinddban and Brindd- 
ban alone, 

“He does not go a step beyond Brinddban.” But 
the earthly Brinddban, wiih its Rasamaiidala and 
its gopis, is only a semblance, a miniature image, 
of the eternal Brinddban, where Krishna eternally 
disports with his consort Rddhd and her compa¬ 
nions. Though calling their God nirguna , the 
Vaishnavas of the school mean by the word nothing 
but freedom from earthly materials. According to 
them, Krishna is eternally sdkdra , having a form, 
and his image is a perfect model of the human 
form, the male form, having two arms holding a lute 
with them, and not four-armed, with the four insignia, 
which is the form of Ndrayana, the lower Krishna. 
Rddhd, on the other hand , is the perfect model of 
the female form, and is in constant association 
with Krishna. She, with the other gopis, appears 
to be his mistress, only because the earthly Brindd- 
ban is not seen by the uninitiated in its relation 
to the eternal Brinddban. However, you see what 
the fundamental ideas of this later Vaishnavism is, 
the ideas on which its ideal of lhakti is based. 
Brinddban being the very image of heaven, our 
models of true piety are to be taken from the 
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persons,—men and women,—whowerein direct asso¬ 
ciation with the Lord when he chose to mani¬ 
fest himself there in a visible form—in a form 
visible to fleshy eyes. These models, and the whole 
subject of lhakti , are very exhaustively dealt with 
in Krishna Das’s Chaitanya Charitdmrita and 
Rupa Gosvami’s Bhakti Rasdmrita Sindhu, 
works which, in respect of the matters dealt 
with in them, have perhaps no parallel in any 
other province of the country. Both these 
authors are Bengalis, and Bengal seems to 
be the province where the type of Vaishnavism 
we are dealing with has attained its fullest develop¬ 
ment. However, bhakti , according to these writers, 
is twofold, vaidhi , that which follows law, and 
rdgdnugd, that which follows love. The former 
finds expression in the observance of certain forms 
of worship and the latter in certain forms of love. 
As the former is only so much ceremonial, and not 
real, heartfelt religion, we may leave it out of con¬ 
sideration in our present sketch. The latter is five¬ 
fold according to the five rasas or feelings into 
which it finds expression, namely,— sdnta. ddsya, 
sakhya, vdtsalya , and madhura. The sdnta rasa is 
simple reverence for the Lord, leading to a life of 
piety and purity. It is the bhakti of such jndnis 
as Sanaka, Sananda and Sanatkumdra. Ddsya 
is the feeling that a faithful servant feels for his 
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master. The best sdstric model of ddsya lhakti 
is Uddhava. Bhishma, Bidura and Parikshit may be 
mentioned as others of the same class. Sakhya is 
the feeling of a friend for a friend. Such a feeling 
and a relation to which it led, is said to have 
existed between Krishna and such of the gopas as 
Sridima, Sudima and Subala and the five Pdndava 
brothers, specially Arjuna, all of whom knew that 
their friend was the Divine Being himself. Vdtsalya 
is the love of a parent for his or her child. With 
reference to Krishna, it is such a feeling as Nanda 
or Yasoda, Vasudeva or Devakf, felt for him, a 
feeling arising from the consciousness—‘The Lord 
has become my child.’ The madhura rasa is 
conjugal love. It is the feeling which the gopis 
are said to have felt for Krishna. Krishna’s wives 
are also models of it, but the former are given 
precedence, for in their love for Krishna there was 
no tinge of constraint or legal obligation,—it was 
altogether free and spontaneous. They are there¬ 
fore said to be the best models of this form of 
piety, one which is said to be the highest con¬ 
ceivable. 

Here, then, we have in brief the Vaishnava ideal 
of lhakti. What I have to say about it is this I 
fully admit that in real lhakti an intimate relation¬ 
ship is established between the worshipper and the 
worshipped. This relationship may have a super* 
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ficial likeness to a human relationship. I say 
superficial, for as no human soul can be so near 
as the Soul of our souls, or can have the perfections 
of the Infinite, the likeness between piety and 
human love cannot but be remote. However, 
admitting some likeness between the two, I have 
next to say, that piety, to be real piety, must be 
the result of a direct communion of the human soul 
with the Divine. No one can say what type 
of piety,—whether sdnta , ddsya> saf^iya, 
'vdtsalya or madhura —will be spontaneously 
developed in him unless he approaches the 
Lord directly and cultivates direct dealings 
with him. If he does not see him within and 
without through jndna , but simply accepts him 
by blind faith, and taking as his models the old 
historical or mythical bhaktas , for instance the 
gopas and gopis, tries to feel towards him what 
they are said to have done, he really puts the cart 
before the horse. But, it is just this which the 
Vaishnava teachers on bhakti teach us to do. 
They disparage jndnd , regard bhakti with jndna as 
lower than bhakti without jndna ,—see for instance 
Chaitanya’s conversation with Rdmdnanda R 4 y 
in the Chaitanya Charitdmrita —and commend 
the Brind£ban-Lfl£ as an object of constant 
contemplation. This scheme of cultivating bhakti 
seems to me utterly misconceived. The idea that 
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God once incarnated himself in the way he is said 
to have done, and that he is not as near and mani¬ 
fest to us now as he was to those bhaktas , is itself 
one which produces a most disastrous effect on the 
religious life. It practically circumscribes God in 
a particular space and time, though theoretically 
acknowledging his infinitude. Then, to suppose 
that this mythical account of God’s dealings with 
man is the image of an eternal heaven once for 
all manifested on earth, is to give a most injurious 
twist to the spiritual ideal. And lastly to make 
the mythical models of so called piety our exemp¬ 
lars and try to imitate them in our daily strivings 
after true piety, seems to be the very culmination 
of an utterly perverted process. Hut unless all 
this is done, I do not see in what other way we 
may follow the guidance of the Vaishnava leaders. 
So far as I know, they do not give, they rather 
highly object to giving, spiritual explanations of 
the stories they deal with. They do not teach us 
that the Lord deals with us, ordinary people, as 
lovingly and intimately as he is said to have done 
with their mythical models. If they did so, and 
if they tried to make God’s constant dealings with 
man intelligible and credible, their ideal of bhakti 
would indeed be the highest conceivable. To 
realise the love of God in our domestic and social 
relations, and to be uplifted, enlightened, softened, 
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sweetened, and strengthened by such realisation,— 
what indeed can be a higher ideal of piety than 
all this ? But I do not see that the Vaishnavas 
help us any way in realising such an ideal. They 
rather seem to me to cut the very roots of bhakti 
by disparaging jndna and to throw impassable 
barriers between God and man by their mythical 
stories. Really nowhere is God more manifest 
than in our everyday lives and in our domestic 
and social relations, and in no age was he nearer to 
man than in the present. And in realising the 
truth of God’s nearness to and direct dealings with 
us, no sacred literature seems to me more help¬ 
ful than the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgitd. 
If we study them, not merely with the help of 
their ancient commentaries, but also with that 
of the best commentaries on them available to us, 
namely, modern science, modern philosophy, the 
real history of man and the experiences of our own 
individual lives, and follow out, in our practical 
lives, the light thus acquired, there is every likeli¬ 
hood that the present-day models of piety will 
rather be grander and more glorious, and not the 
reverse, than those set forth in our ancient books. 
May the Lord help us all in loving him as we 
are loved ! 



CHAPTER IX 


The Gita Ideal of Bhakti compared with the 
Christian Ideal 

In my first lecture I have denied all historical 
connection between the Gitd and Christianity, 
and in what I am going to say in the present lec¬ 
ture, I do not mean to assert any such connection. 
Whatever evidence is found of the date when the 
Gitd was composed, shows that at that time there 
could be no interchange of thought between those 
who held the views represented in the Gitd and 
the followers of Jesus. That Indian thought had 
travelled into Syria when the founder of Christian¬ 
ity was born, that there were even brotherhoods 
similar to Buddhist sanghas in Palestine at the 
time Christianity arose, are well-known facts. That 
Christian thought came to India in a diluted form 
in the early Christian centuries through the Indo- 
Grecian states, seems also probable. But these facts 
fail to prove any close connection between the 
Gitd and the Christian system. Nor does internal 
evidence—the study of the Gitd and the New 
Testament —reveal any mutual borrowing on their 
parts. It is therefore not of past, but of present 
and future connection between the two systems, 
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that I mean to speak. The analogies that strike the 
student of both are proofs, not of historical connec¬ 
tion, but of the harmony of all higher thought 
whenever and wherever attained. And the dissi¬ 
milarities, it may be mentioned, are as striking 
as the similarities. They will be evident as we 
proceed. Before, however, I advance farther, I 
shall enter a word of protest against the indiffer¬ 
ence to the study of Christian thought affected in 
certain quarters. I say ‘affected’, for indifference, 
at any rate total indifference in the present case, 
is really impossible. The Christian conquest of 
India is not only external, but deeply internal. 
We are conquered, partially indeed, but surely so 
far, even in our thoughts and feelings, not to speak 
of our habits and manners. Indifference to Christ¬ 
ian thought is therefore out of the question. We 
take it in, so to say, with the very air we breathe. 
It will not do to say now-a-days that our national 
scriptures, our national systems of thought and 
our national ideas and disciplines of the spiritual 
life are sufficient for us. I believe that if they were 
sufficient, Providence would not have brought 
them face to face with foreign systems. But I do 
not stop to prove my belief. Admitting for a mo¬ 
ment that they are sufficient, I say it is 
impossible for us now to contemplate them as our 
fathers did. Our modes of thought have been 
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inevitably changed by the education we have 
received and by our contact with foreign systems. 
To ignore these systems being impossible, then, is 
it not wise to make the best of them,—to study 
them reverently and humbly learn from them what 
they have to teach us ? 

One of the most striking analogies between the 
teachings of the Gita and those of the New Testa¬ 
ment is that both speak in the name of a person 
who assumes divine authority and identifies him¬ 
self,—each in his own way,—with the Supreme 
Being. The first question suggested * by this 
analogy is whether both these persons, Krishna 
and Christ, are historical. As to the historicity 
of Krishna, we have devoted our first two lectures 
to the subject. We have seen in our first lecture 
that, to state the matter briefly, the Krishna of the 
Mahabhafata and the Puranas is not historical. 
In our second lecture we have seen that if all that 
these authorities say about Krishna be true, he is 
far from the divine character which is attributed to 
him in the Gita. The question now is whether 
Christ also is as mythical as Krishna and whether 
his character, as depicted in the Gospels, is as un¬ 
worthy of imitation as Krishna’s. Now, I am 
sorry that I have neither tne time nor the power 
to answer the first question in the way I would 
otherwise have done. Even if I had the power 
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to do so, it would be going out of my way, in these 
lectures, to enter into the question of the historicity 
of the life of Jesus Christ as it is given in the Christ¬ 
ian records. I can give only the result of my 
rather limited studies on the subject, s That 
result is, that though much that is said about Jesus 
in the gospel narrative ii4> not true, being really 
the outcome of the superstition and theological 
conceptions of the writers, the main outline of his 
life and teachings, as given in it, are historical. 
As to Christ’s character, though we have only 
a faint ‘picture of it in these records, even those 
who are without the least Christian bias seem to 
agree that it is an ideal character. John Stuart 
Mill says in effect in his Three Essays on Religion , 
that if we give up the idle hope of finding scientific 
exactness in Jesus, we see in him a true “ideal of 
excellence.” I think this will be the verdict of all 
careful and unbiassed readers of the gospels. And 
it would matter little even if the life depicted in 
them were unhistorical. If it were fanciful,-=a 
a pious forgery—it would require, as Mill says, a 
Christ to forge Christ. So far as character-painting 
is concerned, then, the Gita and the New Testament 
stand on two very different footings. The Gita 

* See Renan s Histories of Christianity , Martineau’s 
Seat of Authority in Religion, and Sunderland’s Origin and 
Character of the Bible. 
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paints no character, or, if it points to one by its 
lofy teachings, it is purely ideal, it being impos¬ 
sible to ascertain ftow fer, if at all, it was realised 
in practice. On the other hand, the New Testa¬ 
ment gives the outlines of a truly divine historical 

and though leaving gaps which we would gladly 
see filled in, has yet guided millions of pious men 
and women for nineteen hundred years and is as 
much a light now as it was in the past. 

arises before we proceed to a comparison^of the 
Gita and thejChristian ideal of piety. We have 
seen that Krishna’s claim to divinity in the Gita 
is founded on a philosophical doctrine—the Hindu 
doctrine of the Logos. Can this be said of the 
similar claim that Christ makes in the gospel ? Has 
it any philosophy behind it? My answer is that 

and unity with the Father and promising the same 
unity to all true disciples, I do not see ip his 
utterances anything that can be called a philoso¬ 
phical doctrine. It is not indeed improbable that 
Jesus may have heard a good of philosophical talk 
with which his province of Galilee abounded in 
his days, either from the Greeks settled there or* 
from those of his o^n race who combined in them¬ 
selves the prophetic lore of their own country with 
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the philosophical learning of Greece. But his seems 
to have been a nature on which such influences 
could make but little impression. His conscious¬ 
ness of unity with the Father seems to have been 
of the nature of an intuition, one which had no 
patience to inquire into its logical bearings. I 
therefore do not find, as I do not seek, any philo¬ 
sophy, properly so called, in the utterances ascribed 
to Jesus. But very different is the case with his 
apostle, St. Paul. There is a philosophical system, 
however crude, in the writings ascribed to him. 
This system, uniting with the more methodical 
system of Greece, soon gave rise to a Christian 
philosophy even in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and this philosophy has gone on 
growing through the ages that have succeeded 
till it now commands the assent of the most 
thoughtful and learned in the west Our country¬ 
men know little of all this, and therefore identify 
Christianity with ignorance and superstition. 
However, I am not going to deal here with Christ-? 
ian philosophy properly so called. 1 shall inquire 
only, in as brief a compass as possible, into the 
Christian idea of God and our duty to him as it is 
set forth in the teachings of Jesus aud in the 
epistles ascribed to the apostles. 

Though Jesus has no philosophical conception, 
of the relation of God to man and Nature, and 
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does not prescribe sadhanas like the dhytXnet-yoga 
and visvctiupadarsana of the Gitd , he seems to have 
a deep faith in the presence of God within and 
without us. He indeed believes in a local heaven, 
where the presence of God shines more brightly 
than on earth,but he also believes that God is ever- 
active in Nature and in the soul of man. His 
conception of the love of God for man, for every 
man individually, is striking, and will ever draw 
men’s hearts to his teachings, whatever progress 
they may make in science and philosophy. I 
must quote some of his sayings on the subject,— 
sayings containing in simple language the deepest 
w/sdom that any philosophy can teach. In Ma¬ 
thew, chapter vi (revised version) he says : “Be 
not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat and 
what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on. Is not the life more than the food, 
and the body than the raiment ? Behold the birds 
flf the heaven, that they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns ; and your heavenly 
father feedeth them. Are*ye not of much more 
value than they ? And which of you by being 
anxious can add one cubit unto his stature ? And 
why are ye anxious about raiment ? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
19 
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one of these. But if God doth so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is but to-morrow is cast 
into the oven , shall he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith ?’’ (25-30.) In chapter x he 
says : “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 
and not one of them shall fall on the ground with¬ 
out your Father : but the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear not therefore ; ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.” (29-31.) 

Of the many parables of Jesus, I quote only 
two as showing most clearly his idea of the tender 
love o‘f God for man’s salvation. The first is the 
parable of the Lost Sheep, and the second that of 
the Prodigal Son. I take both from Luke, chapter 
xv : “And he spoke unto them this parable, 
saying, What man of you, having a hundred sheep, 
and having lost one of them, doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until’he find it ? And when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 
And when he cometh home, he calleth together his 
friends and his neighbours, saying unto them, 
Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which 
was lost. I say unto you, that even so there shall 
be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine righteous persons, 
which need no repentence.” (3-7.) 

Then comes the Parable of the Prodigal Son : 
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“And he said, A certain man had two sons : and 
the younger of them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of thy substance that falleth to me. 
And he divided unto them his living. And not 
many days after the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country ; 
and there he wasted his substance with riotous 
living. And when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that country; and he began to be 
in want. And he went and joined himself to one 
of the citizens of that country ; and he sent him 
into his fields to feed swine. And he wot>ld fain 
have been filled with the husks that the swine did 
eat: and no man gave unto him. But when he 
came unto himself he said, How many hired ser¬ 
vants of my father’s have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish here with hunger ! I will rise 
and go to my father, and I will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight : I am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants. And he 
arose and came to his father. And while he was 
yet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. And the son said unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight : 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son. But 
the father said to his servants, Bring forth quickly 
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the best robe and put it on him ; and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his feet ; and bring the 
fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and make 
merry : for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost, and is found. And they 
began to be merry. Now his elder son was in the 
field ; and as he came and drew nigh to the house, 
he heard music and dancing. And he called to 
him one of the servants, and inquired what these 
things might be. And he said unto him, Thy 
brother is come ; and thy father hath killed the 
fatted *calf, because he hath received him safe and 
sound. But he was angry and would not go in : 
and his father came out and intreated him. But 
he answered and said to his father, Lo, these 
many years do I serve thee, and I never trans¬ 
gressed a commandment of thine ; and yet thou 
never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry 
with my friends : but when this thy son came, 
which has devoured thy living with harlots, thou 
killedst for him the fatted calf. And he said unto 
him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that is 
mine is thine. But it was meet to make merry 
and be glad : for this thy brother was dead, and 
is alive again ; and was lost, and is found.’’ 

( H—32.) 

So, it is on a foundation of stone, namely that 
God loves every man with an infinite love and is 
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our common Father, that Jesus builds his twofold 
law of love to God and love to man. This cannot 
be said of systems which only vaguely feel after an 
impersonal substance at the basis of all life, and an 
impersonal law of karma holding all in an iron 
grip. Nor can it be credited to theories which, 
though teaching the personality of God, conceive 
him as absorbed in his own enjoyment and holding 
no parental relations with man. Such systems try 
in vain to make piety the guiding principle of life, 
and talk unmeaningly of the brotherhood of .man— 
a brotherhood without a common Father. No sys¬ 
tem is less liable to this self-condemnation than 
Christianity. Now, the Christian commandments 
to love God and love man are so conjoined, that 
they may be regarded as one. To love God is to 
do his will, and to do his will is to be just and 
loving to man both inwardly and outwardly. This 
eminently practical ideal of piety issues into a 
system of ethics which is grand not only on its 
ideal side, but also in the deep and wide philan- 
throphy it has called forth. Christian piety, as it 
finds expression in the Bible and in the lives of the 
generality of its followers, shows little or nothing 
of that meditative height and" that emotional depth 
which characterise Hindu piety. But its ethical 
depth and fervour is most striking, and forms its 
real and abiding greatness. And the most im- 
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portant feature of this aspect of Christianity is that 
the love of man inculcated by it is not a mere 
precept, but a living example,—the life of its 
Founder. The “enthusiasm of humanity”—a con¬ 
suming love of man as the son of God—is the 
guiding passion and principle of that life, and the 
lessons taught all find their fulfilment and realisa¬ 
tion in it. However, it would be out of place here 
for me to give the details of Christ’s law of love to 
man. The establishment of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth seems to sum up this law, and this 
idea clearly marks out Christian endeavours from 
those of other religions and explains the intense 
missionary and philanthropic activity of the 
followers of Christ. While all other religions look 
up to a supra-mundane heaven—conceived either as 
a locality or a spiritual condition—as their goal, 
Christianity looks forward to the earth itself as the 
place where the kingdom of heaven is to be esta¬ 
blished. The details of the idea may be criticised, 
but the fundamental idea itself is' grand and 
supremely true. There may be heavenlier and 
more abiding spheres of existence than this earth, 
but so long as it lasts, there can be nothing nobler 
for man than the endeavour to make it heavenly. 
As we shall see gradually, the Gita recognizes 
this principle, but does not put the proper empha¬ 
sis on it. However, the spirit in which man, even 
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as regards his physical wants, is to be served, is 
brought out very clearly in the Gospel 
account of the last judgment. In this it is made 
evident that even the least of men is to be served 
■as identified with Christ, the Son of God. This 
idea, notwithstanding the mythical and poetic 
imagery in which it is clothed, is so true and gr and, 
that I extract at length the description which 
contains it. I quote from Mathew: “When*the 
son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 
angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of 
his glory: and before him shall be gathered all 
the nations, and he shall separate them one from 
another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep 
from the goats: and he shall set the sheep on 
his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then 
shall the king say unto them on his right hand. 
Come, ye, blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world, for I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in : naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison 
and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous 
answer him saying Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, and fed thee ? or a thirsty, and gave thee 
drink ? And when saw we thee a stranger, and 
took thee in or naked, and clothed thee? And 
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the king shall answer and say unto them, Verily 
1 say unto you, In as much as ye did it unto one 
of these, my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me. Then shall he say also unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into the 
eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his 
angels : for I was an hungred and ye gave me no 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink. 

I was a stranger, and ye took me not in ; naked, 
and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and 
ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, or a 
thirsty, or a stranger or naked or sick or in prison 
and did not minister unto thee? Then shall he 
answer them saying, Verily I say unto, you, In 
as much as ye did it not unto one of these least, ye 
did it not unto me. And these shall go away into 
eternal punishment : but the righteous into eternal 
life.” (Matt. xxv. 31-46). 

The unity of God and man is here grasped in a 
very practical manner, however little it may have 
been understood philosophically. If a choice had 
to be made between the mere intellectual recog¬ 
nition of this unity, leading only to devotional 
exercises, characterised by emotional ecstasies, and 
this practical acceptance of it, which has changed 
the face of the earth so much for the better, there 
k'vald be no doubt about the choice. But we are 
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really called upon, not to make a choice, but to 
combine the two and set up as our models both 
our own jndnls and bkaktas on the one hand, and 
Jesus and his followers on the other. However, a 
word is perhaps necessary about the “eternal 
punishment,” of sinners of which Jesus speaks. 
Christendom itself is outgrowing the idea, and iti's 
being seen more and more clearly as the world 
grows, that however far man may go-from God, he 
cannot altogether shake off the divinity inherent 
in him. Everyone is “doomed to be saved,” as 
everyone is and ever remains a child of God. 
The idea of justice—satisfying eternal justice by 
eternal punishment—which led the ancients, and 
leads even many moderns, to entertain the doctrine, 
has something radically wrong in it. It would be 
out of place, however, to discuss the point here. 
I shall only point out, that our scriptures, and the 
Gita among them, are not quite free from this 
doctrine. Unrepenting sinners,—persistent rebels 
against God—are spoken of in almost the same 
language as Jesus uses by Krishna in the sixteenth 
chapter of the Gitd. Having spoken of two classes 
of men, those born with daivi sampat , divine quali¬ 
ties, and those with dsuri sampat , devilish quali¬ 
ties, very much in the same way as Jesus 
speaks of sheep and goats, Krishna says of the 
latter: 
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“These enemies, ferocious, meanest of men, and 
unholy, I continually hurl down into worlds, 
into devilish wombs. Coming into devilish wombs, 
deluded in every birth, and not coming to me, 
they go down to the vilest state, O son of Kunti.” 

However, let us now come to the teachings of 
St. Paul. As I have already said, there is a sys¬ 
tem, however crude, in them. His theology, 
though fundamentally Hebraic, is greatly modi¬ 
fied by his Greek learning. Of this, we find the 
first proof in his speech in the Areopagus or Hill 
of Mars at Athens. He seems to have a deep sense 
of the immanence of God. His words “In Him we 
live, and move and have our being” (Acts, xvii. 
28.) indicate this sense, and have scarcely any 
parallel in the teachings of other writers of the 
New Testament. In Corinthians, iii. 16, he says : 
“Know ye not that ye (that is, the Christian com¬ 
munity) are a temple of God and that the spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? If any man destroyeth 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 
An Ephesians, chapter iv, he says, “There is one 
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body and one spirit, even as also ye are called in 
one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over 
all, and through all, and in all.” (4-7) His ‘Christ* 
is not a mere individual, but “is the image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of all creation; for in 
him were all things created, in the heavens and 
upon the earth, things visible and things invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or 
powers ; all things have been created through him, 
and unto him ; and he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist.” (Colossians, i. 15-17.} 
But nevertheless St. Paul’s Hebraism comes out in 
the sharp line that he draws between ‘the flesh’ and 
‘the spirit/ ‘The flesh’ or man’s animal nature is 
credited with his sins and tendency to sin. From 
Adam downwards, all have become hopelessly 
sinful and subject to the Divine condemnation, so 
much so, that no work they can do, however holy, 
can bring about their salvation. It is only the 
death of the sinless Son of God for our sins that 
can atone for them. And this share in Christ’s 
atonement can be secured only by faith. What 
St. Paul means by this faith , which he sharply 
contrasts with works , it is indeed very different to 
ascertain. No less difficult is the due understand¬ 
ing of the apostle’s distinction, already referred to, 
between ‘the flesh’ and the ‘spirit.’ Many things 
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which the apostle ascribes to the former, would 
now be attributed to the latter. But we, Hindus, 
who are familiar with the distinctions of the false 
and the true self, and of jndna and karma , in our 
scriptures, of the endless controversies between the 
one-sided followers of both, and of their attempted 
harmony in the Gittt, can perhaps catch the 
apostle’s meaning more easily than most westerners. 
Taken literally, St. Paul’s sharp distinction be¬ 
tween ‘the flesh’ and ‘the spirit,’ the one leading 
to sin and death and the other to holiness and life, 
is indeed inadmissible. And his doctrine that the 
death—bodily death—of a sinless person atones 
for the sins of his brethren, and saves them from 
death—spiritual death—is inconsistent, if not 
morally outrageous, on the face of it, if taken in 
a literal sense. But on the other hand, it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that St. Paul did not see the 
inconsistencies involved in his doctrine, and that 
he taught it in nothing but a literal sense. That 
there is a deep inner meaning in his teachings, one 
which he perhaps had not the power to make quite 
clear, will be evident to all who study his epistles 
in the light of their deeper spiritual experiences. 
Man’s animal nature is not.indeed radically sinful, 
but when be comes in sight of his higher, spiritual 
nature, and feels its demands, a severe 
conflict between the two is inevitable until the 
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former has come perfectly under the latter’s con¬ 
trol. It is this conflict which the apostle depicts 
in words that seem to contradict one another in his 
epistles, specially in his epistle to the Romans. 
Christ’s death on the cross typifies, to the apostle, 
the death of ‘the flesh’, that is, the complete sub¬ 
jugation of our animal nature—our false, lower 
self—to the higher. The Crucifixion is not to him 
a mere historical event. It must be spiritually 
repeated in the life of every true believer—repeated 
not as an event, but as process—a process 
which gradually grows into consummation. Simi¬ 
larly, the Resurrection typifies the birth of the 
higher life, the life of the spirit,—life in union with 
God. Crucifixion apd Resurrection correspond to 
th Gitd's Brahmanirvdn and Brahmasamsthd. 
So, ‘faith’ and ‘work’ correspond to jndna and 
karma. St. Paul does not condemn work any 
more than Krishna condemns karma. The one 
inculcates good work as much as the other. But 
to neither are they the direct means of salvation. 
According to St. Paul, the direct and only 
way to salvation is faith, with which love is 
inseparable, and according to Krishna it is 
jndna , which is inseparable from lhakti. 
And both mean the same thing. Faith, like 
jndna , is the consciousness of unity with God, 
or in other words, with Christ, who, to St. Paul, 
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is one with God. It is the consciousness that our 
true seif is not our animal nature, with its desires, 
satisfactions and sufferings, but the Spirit of God 
in us, and that our salvation, our perfect sanctifica¬ 
tion, is eternally accomplished in him and does 
not depend upon any particular action on our part 
Unless this is seen, no work availeth. All work 
without true faith is tainted by egotism—by the 
false consciousness that I, an independent agent, 
am its doer. Such work, therefore, however holy 
on a superficial view, cannot bring about true salva¬ 
tion. The utter helplessness of man without God’s 
power must be felt before salvation is possible. 
It must be felt that God’s grace alone, and 
not anything that man can do, brings redemption. 
And when it comes, it is seen that it is through 
and through Divine, that the old sinful self is 
entirely dead and a new self,—the Spirit of God 
himself—has taken its place. This truth the 
apostle expresses in the following among other 
passages of a similar import in his epistles : “I 
through the law died unto the law, that I might 
live unto God. I have been crucified with Christ, 
yet I live ; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which I now live in the 
flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me.” 
( Galatians , ii. 20.) The apostle’s language as well 
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as ideas are so closely associated with the peculiar 
history and mythology of his country, and the 
method by which he arrived at the highest truths 
seems to be so different from ours, that it is very 
difficult to see that he teaches a scheme of salvation 
similar to that taught in the Gita. Specially, the 
word ‘faith’ has, by common usage, become so 
closely associated with blind, uncritical belief, and 
the apostle himself so often seems to confuse it 
with such belief, that it sometimes becomes almost 
incredible that to him it ultimately means the 
same thing as our jnana. But a close study 
of his writings leaves no doubt in an unbiassed 
mind that though his experiences are veiled under 
a mythological and traditional garb, a vision of 
God in the soul had really delivered him from the 
bondage of the law—of vidhi or sruti, as we call 
it. As he himself says : “Before faith came, we were 
kept in ward under the law, shut up unto the 
faith which should afterwards be revealed. So 
that the law hath been our tutor to bring us unto 
Christ, that we might be justified by faith. But 
now that faith is come, we are no longer under 
a tutor. For ye are all sons of God through faith 
in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as were 
baptized into Christ did put on Christ. There can 
be neither Jew norGreek, there can be neither bond 
nor free (i. e. slaves nor free citizens), there can be 
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no male and female : for ye all are one man in 
*.' 4 r ist Jesus. (Galatians, iii. 23-28.) 

Paul, like his master, is a great teacher of love 
both by precept and example. As I have already 
said, his ‘faith’ is inseparable from ‘love,’ as the 
Gita's jndna is inseparable from bhdkti. He 
teaches it everywhere in his writings. But his most 
oft-quoted teaching on the subject is I Corinthians, 
chapter xiii, which I extract in full : “If I 
speak with the tongues of man and angels, 
but have not love, I am become sounding 
brass, or a clanging cymbal. ' And if I have the 
gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries and all 
knowledge; and if I have all faith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. And 
if I bestow all goods to feed the poor, and if I give 
my body to be burned, but have not love, it profit- 
eth me nothing. Love suffereth long, and is kind; 
love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil: rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth 
with the truth; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Love never faileth.” (1-8.) 

Of the other apostles whose epistles form parts 
of the New Testament , the most striking, as regards 
his teachings, is St. John. He too is a great teacher 
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of love, and his teachings on the subject are among 
the most oft-quoted passages of the book. l ex- 
tract here those portions of his writings which 
bear directly on love : “He that saith he is in the 
light, and hateth his brother, is in the darkness 
even until now. He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him. But he that hateth his brother 
is in the darkness, and knoweth not whither he 
goeth, because the darkness hath blinded his eyes.” 
( 1 . John, ii. 9-11). “Beloved, let us love one an¬ 
other: for love is of God ; and every one that 
loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is 
love.” (D?. 7,8). “There is no fear in love : but 
perfect love casteth out fear, because fear has 
punishment, and he that feareth is not made per¬ 
fect in love. We love because he first loved us. 
If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar : for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen. 
And this commandment have we from him, that 
he who loveth God love his brother also.” (18-.21.) 

Now, this great teacher of love is supposed, 
and with good reason, to be the writer of the 
fourth gospel, the chief receptacle, among all 
Christian scriptures, of the doctrine of 
the Logos. This brings the gospel much 
20 
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nearer the spirit of the Gitd than any other 
of these writings. I extracted its introduction 
in my third lecture, but had no time to ex¬ 
pound it. A proper exposition of it here would 
be out of place, even if I had the power to give 
one. But I feel called upon to say something on 
the subject. The doctrine of the Logos is pre- 
Christian, but became a part of the religion in the 
early Christian centuries. It is Greek in origin, 
and perhaps the Greeks borrowed it from us 
through the Buddhist missionaries. The form in 
which it<was introduced into Christianity is due to 
the teachings of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, and a 
contemporary of Jesus. He combined in himself, 
in a most remarkable manner, the learning of 
his own race and that of the Greeks. And there 
was nothing strange in the combination. The idea 
of the Son of God, the Anointed, the Messiah, was 
already in the Hebrew scriptures. Philo gave it a 
philosophical shape with the help of his Platonic 
learning. Those who are familiar with the Vedantic 
distinctions of the Nirguna and the Saguna Brah¬ 
man, of the Kdrana and the Kdrya Brahman, 
will find no difficulty in understanding that of 
God and the Word, of the Father and the Son. 
The Father is the primal, indescribable Essence, 
beyond time, space, and the limitations imposed 
by them. The Son is the idea of the world of 
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time and space existing eternally in the Father. 
The created world is the actual manifestation of 
the Son. In Vedantic phraseology, the Father is 
the Para Brahma, the Son as eternally in the 
Father is Isvara, and the Son as manifested in or 
as the world is Brahmi. All things and beings 
are parts of the Son, and through him of the 
Father. The Father creates, that is, gives forth 
or manifests, the world through the Son. So far 
Philo and pre-Christian Neo-Platonism. Then 
comes John, the author of the fourth gospel. The 
general manifestation of the Son in the world was 
not enough for its salvation. Some knew him, 
and became sons of God ; but many more re¬ 
mained ignorant and came under the power of 
evil. It therefore became necessary for the Word to 
“become flesh,” that is, to become incarnate as a 
man. And that man is Jesus Christ. Now, I hope 
that in the light of this explanation, the extract I 
gave from the gospel of John in my third lecture 
will become intelligible. With your permission 
I again quote from it, with short expositions of the 
extracts. It says : “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning with 
God.’’ ‘The Word’ stands for the Greek logos 
and corresponds to our sabda. As our sahda has 
both a rational and a sensuous aspect, so has logos 
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or speech. As sabda is both eternal and non¬ 
eternal, uncreate and create—eternal as thought 
or idea and non-eternal as sound, so is logos , 
‘word.’ An exposition of the Hindu theory of 
ideas, of sabda as apaurusheya , uncreated, so 
much like the Platonic theory, will be found in the 
second lecture of my Vedanta and its Relation to 
Modem Thought. However, up to what I have 
extracted from John, the Word is yet unmanifest¬ 
ed, it has not become the world. Then comes 
creation, creation by the Word, that is, according 
to the 'archetypal ideas eternally existing in God. 
“All things,” says John, “were made by him ; and 
without him was not anything made that hath 
been made.” That the understanding of ordinary 
men is a faint reproduction of the Word, a repro¬ 
duction too dull to apprehend the original, is said 
next : “In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men. And the light shineth in the dark¬ 
ness ; and the darkness apprehended it not.” At 
this point, the Evangelist begins, somewhat 
abruptly, to speak of John the Baptist, the fore¬ 
runner of Jesus. I say abruptly, or rather 
prematurely, for he has not yet done speaking 
of the state of the world before the advent of Jesus. 
Perhaps it is to show the purpose of this advent, 
of the darkness and indifference which made it 
necessary, that he speaks of John as heralding 
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it. He says : “There came a man, sent from 
God, whose name was John. The same came 
for witness, that he might bear witness of the light, 
that all might believe through him. He was not 
the light, but came that he might bear witness 
of the light.” Then the Evangelist resumes his 
description of ‘the light’ as it was manifested before 
Jesus : “There was the true light, even the light 
which lighteth every man, coming into the world. 
He was in the world (that is, before the birth of 
Jesus), and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not. He came unto ’his own, 
and they that were his own received him not. But 
as many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God, even to them 
that believe on his name : which were born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” The two classes of men 
just spoken of correspond to tHe two described 
at length in the sixteenth chapter of the Gitd , 
that on Daivdsura-sampatti-vibhdga , the distinc¬ 
tion of god-like and devilish qualities. However, 
now comes the incarnation of the Logos in Jesus. 
“The Word,” says John, “became flesh, and dwelt 
among us (and we beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only begotten from the Father), full of grace and 
truth.” Here, then, in substance, is the Christian 
doctrine of the Logos. I have given some exposition 
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of it, but I feel that I am far from understanding 
it fully. There are many things in it which I do 
not understand, though, merely because , I x do not 
understand them, I do not reject them as so 
much nonsense in the supercilious* wgy-in which 
many non-Christian Theists a/id Unitatiaii Christ¬ 
ians do so. I think 1 understand in what sense 
Jesus says, ‘I and my Father are, otic’ (John, 
x. 30). It is not merely in the sense of unity of 
will, but also in the sense of a unity of substance. 
And those who feel this unity of substance with 
the Father will also’see how absurd is the idea of 
birth or origination las applied to the soul. The 
soul is not born, but “begotten.” But if every soul 
is “begotten of the Father”, and if, as John says in 
his epistle, ‘every one that loveth is begotten of 
God,’ (John, iv. 7) I do not see in what sense 
Jesus is called “the only begotten son” of God. 
As to his pre-natal existence, and the knowledge 
and power begond those of other persons claimed 
by him or for him in hi^ name, I see nothing 
unreasonable in them. To try to bring all beings 
to our own level is not true wisdom, but rather 
blind and presumptuous ignorance of the power 
of God and of the potentiality of those who share 
in the Divine essence. I must not, however, forget 
that with all the claims Jesus makes to Divine 
rights and powers, he says clearly, “The Father is 
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greater than I" (John, xiv. 28) and disclaims 
both omniscience and omnipotence. It must also 
be remembered that the Divine sonship and unity 
with the Father claimed by Jesus are not incom¬ 
municable attributes, but that they are attain¬ 
able by, or to speak more correctly, realis¬ 
able as the birth-right of, every rational being. In 
the long prayer which John ascribes to Jesus in 
his seventeenth chapter, he prays : “Holy Father, 
keep them in thy name which thou hast given me, 
that they may be one, even as we are ... Neither 
for these only do I pray, but for them Also that 
believe on me through their word ; that they 
may all be one j even as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that the world may believe that 
thou didst send me. And the glory which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them, that they 
may be one, even as we are one ; I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be perfected into one ; 
that the world may know that thou didst send 
me, and lovedst them, ^ven as thou lovedst me.” 

We thus see how very similar the Christian 
doctrine of the Logos and his incarnation is to the 
Gitct doctrine on the same subject in spite of its 
defective expression in the Christian scriptures 
and at the hands of many Christian misspnaries. 
What I think of the philosophy underlying it, you 
must have gathered from my sixth and seventh 
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lectures, those on the relation of the Gitd to the 
Vedanta Philosophy and the Gitd and western 
ideals of knowledge. The distinctions of God and 
his Word, and of the Word itself as manifested and 
unmanifested, and the corresponding distinctions of 
Nirguna and Saguna Brahman, of Kdrana and 
Kdrya Brahman, in our own sacred Books, may be 
necessary; but it must never be forgotten that these 
distinctions imply an underlying unity. To say 
that the Father or the Nirguna cannot manifest 
himself in time and space, and that hence it falls 
to the Word to do so, is to indulge in mere abstract 
thought, for time, space and limitations are unthink¬ 
able without relation to the Timeless, the Spaceless, 
the Unlimited. On the other hand, to speak of a 
Father, a Being of infinite love.and holiness, with¬ 
out not merely one son, but a whole family of 
spiritual beings sharing and responding to his love, 
and of a mere scheme of ideas without manifesta¬ 
tion, is also so much abstract thinking. Similarly, 
to say that the Son only,and not the Father, became 
or becomes incarnate, is also due to the same way 
of thinking. If the Father and the Son are in¬ 
separable, how can the Son come anywhere with¬ 
out the Father? In every rational being the Father 
and the Son, the Infinite and the Finite, both be¬ 
come incarnate, that is, manifested. Nor could the 
Holy Ghost, the regenerating power of God, 
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who makes the Son conscious of the Father 
in him and enables him to surrender him¬ 
self to him, tarry until the day of Pentecost, as 
the fourth gospel poetically represents him as hav¬ 
ing done. His presence may long be unfelt,unrecog¬ 
nised. But even in those who are unconscious of 
him, he is present and active, just as nutrition and 
and intellectual growth go on in the infant un¬ 
conscious of them. No child of God is mere flesh. 
What we <^all mere sensuous or intellectual func¬ 
tions in us are not merely so. They all tend to 
the growth of the spiritual life. Nevertheless there 
is a real Pentecost in every man’s life, - when the 
working of the Holy Spirit within is vividly realised. 
And this happens just when John says it does, 
that is, when more or less external props like a 
great personality or a great book fail us. However, 
we see that the Christian doctrine of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost as three in one and 
one in three, is not quite an impenetrable mystery. 
It is a mystery, no doubt. All deeper truths 
of religion are mysteries: we understand 
them only in part, not in full. But the Trinity is 
not a greater mystery than Monotheism, at any 
rate the grand Monotheism of our rishis which 
says of God, 

*r: qrftftr i 
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unnuT^r* Sfs«jw(% 

w ^rr^cf Wwi i 

"The one Ruler, the Inner Self of all creatures, 
who makes his one form manifold—those wise 
men who perceive him in themselves obtain ever¬ 
lasting happiness, and not others.” ( Kathopanishad\ 
ii.2.12). We thus see that the essence of Christian 
teaching is in harmony with the fundamental 
teachings of our own sacred books, and that 
Christianity, inspite of the outlandish -dress which 
so often bides its true character from us, has come 
to us, not as an alien, but as a near kindred, 
always ready to help us, and as such deserves our 
hearty reception. 



LECTURE X 

The Gita Doctrine of Karma or Work 

The Git# teaching on karma or work is the 
most characteristic teaching of the book and is 
perhaps the one which is most valued by its 
admirers, among whom, as you must have already 
seen, I have the honour to be one. If, in my 
exposition of the philosophy of the Git<t y I had 
followed the order of its chapters, I should have 
treated of karma before treating of jndna and 
lhaktiy for, as I told you in my fourth lecture, the 
karma-shatka of the Gitd, —the six chapters treat¬ 
ing of karma ,—is the first of its three shatkas. 
But as I find that its doctrine of karma is based 
on its doctrine of jndna and bhakti, and to be 
properly understood, requires a knowledge of the 
latter two, I have dealt with them before taking up 
the former. As I already told you in the lecture 
referred to, the division of chapters in the Gitif is 
not quite logical, and in addition to what is said 
on karma in the first shatka, the subject is largely 
dealt with in the eighteenth or final chapter. It 
is indeed obvious that a thing must be known and 
felt to be attractive before any attempt is made to 
possess it. In other words, there must be jndna 
and bhakti , the latter in the form of admiration 
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or liking, at any rate, for a thing before there 
can be any karma about it. A flower, for instance, 
must be seen or smelt and liked before one 
stretches out one’s hand to pluck or possess it. 
Nevertheless the Gitd order of karma , bhakti and. 
jndna has a reason behind it. Knowledge, special¬ 
ly the knowledge of God, in its higher form, in the 
form of direct realisation, and even in the form of 
reasoned conviction, comes later in life, and 
before it a good deal of karma and bhakti , work 
and worship, is gone through and must be gone 
through. There must indeed be some notion of God 
or gods before we have any feeling for him or them 
and before we do anything to please them. But 
such a notion may be only instinctive or derived 
from tradition, and may not amount to knowledge 
in the real sense. In fact people believe and feel 
long before they begin to know , and this order of 
progress is not only the usual one, but is the one 
prescribed and defended in our sdstras, and, it 
seems, in all sdstras. It is only when a revolution 
takes place in spiritual life, when belief in the 
authority of sdstras is destroyed, when nothing but 
direct knowledge suffices, when feelings not 
based on such knowledge seem to be nothing 
better than superstition, and all higher activities 
wait for the compass and rudder of clear ideas 
justified by reason, that the order of progiess is 
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changed, and instead of karma, lhakti and jndna, 
we have jndna, bhakti and karma. 

So far, however, there is no conflict between 
the three, but only a difference of order. But it 
is of a conflict that the Gitd speaks, at any rate, 
gives an indication. In the very second chapter 
of the book, Krishna, in trying to cure Arjuna of 
his depression and induce him to fight, praises 
karma and appeals to his instincts as a warrior 
and prince, and when he sees that his pupil 
is deaf to these appeals, sets before him the 
ideals of luddhi-yoga, karma-yoga and samddhi ,— 
ideals of a spiritual condition from which he might 
act—might do apparently the most fearful things— 
and yet incur no sin and bondage, things that 
Arjuna feared most. And again, as against those 
to whom such ideals had no meaning, Krishna 
has some very pinching things to say. Now, 
Arjuna, here, with his supposed objections to 
karma and doubts about yoga and samddhi, is only 
a name standing for large classes of think¬ 
ers against whom the author of the Gitd wages 
a long crusade not only here, but throughout his 
book. The opponents of yoga and samddhi are 
chronologically the first of the two classes of 
enemies referred to, the opponents of karma coming 
later. As in matters metaphysical we have seen 
the author of the Gitd attempting to effect a 
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harmony between the Sankhya and Vedanta 
philosophies, so in ethics he seeks to strike a 
mean between the extreme views of the sensa¬ 
tionalist hedonists on the one hand, and those 
of the idealistic ascetics on the other. The former 
are the followers of the kaima-k&nda of the 
Vedas, and the latter the extreme followers of the 
jndnakdnda. In later times they came to be 
known as the followers of Jaimini and B£dar£yana 
respectively ; but their differences preceded their 
being grouped into distinct philosophical schools 
and their tenets being embodied in regular bodies 
of aphorisms. The claims of karma in the form 
of Vedic sacrifices and ceremonies were first 
formulated in the Brdhmanas , which must have 
been composed centuries before the formation of 
distinct philosophical schools. The very formula¬ 
tion of these claims shows that there were men 
who opposed them ; and who could these men be 
but those whose thoughts find expression in the 
JJpanishads ? As the latter advanced in their 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, whom no sacri¬ 
fices can please, and of our duties to him, which 
are spiritual, and not ceremonial, they began to 
see more and more clearly the futility of sacrifices, 
and some of them taught their total abandonment 
and an exclusive devotion to the culture of jndna. 
On the other hand, the extreme defenders of 
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karma saw nothing higher than these rites and 
ceremonies. But there was a third party who saw 
the good of both jndna and karma, and tried to 
combine the two. They were called, or came 
latterly to be called, samuchchayavd dis, advocates of 
harmony, the harmony of jndna and karma. In 
the Isopanishad, which is attached to the Samhitd 
of the Sukla Yajurveda , we find perhaps one of 
the earliest statements of Samuchchayavdda. It 
is contained in the following verses, which, though 
apparently obscure, can bear, I think, o.nly the 
meaning l attach to them if interpreted without 
bias. They are:— 

cpt: srfasrf'cr i 
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I translate them as follows in my Devanagari and 
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English edition of the Upanishads :—“Those who 
worship not-knowledge, enter into blinding dark¬ 
ness ; those who are attached to knowledge, enter 
into still greater darkness. They say that one 
thing results from knowledge and another from not- 
knowledge. This we have heard from the wise- 
men who taught us about that. He who knows 
knowledge and not-knowledge at the same time, 
overcomes death through not-knowledge, and 
attains immortality through knowledge. Those 
who wqrship the Not-cause, enter into blinding 
darkness. Those who are attached to the Cause, 
enter into still greater darkness. They say that 
one thing results from the Cause and another from 
the Not-cause. This we have heard from the 
wisemen who taught us about that. He who 
knows the Cause and Destruction ( i. e. The Not- 
cause or Nature ) at the same time, overcomes 
death through Destruction and obtains immortality 
through the Cause.” The real import of these 
verses will be better understood from the following 
note which I have appended to my translation 
of the Upanishad, and which I quote with your 
permission. It runs as follows: “Verses 9-14 of 
the Upanishad dispose of the vexed question of 
the relation of jndna and karma , knowledge and 
work. The author is evidently a Samuchchaya- 
vddi, an advocate of the harmony of knowledge 
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and work, though Sankara does not think so. 
There seems to have been, from a very early 
age, a class of thinkers or devotees who were 
for giving up duties, both sacrificial and social, 
as soon as they attained to a knowledge of 
Brahman. They thought that vidyd and avidyd , 
knowledge and not-knowledge or work, could 
not be harmonised, that devotion to the Cause, 
t.e., to Brahman, excluded all devotion to the 
Not-cause, t. e. Nature,—that a life of deep 

contemplation was not compatible with active 
life, a life in close contact with the*material 
world. The author of the Isopanishad seems to 
think that both these aspects of life, - the contem¬ 
plative and the practical—are equally necessary 
for human perfection, and should receive equal 
attention. By devoting ourselves to practical 
duties, we avoid what the author describes as 
death, i. e.> that merely instinctive or animal life 
which man lives before he is awakened to a sense 
of duty ; while by the contemplation and worship 
of God we rise to that higher spiritual iife which 
the author aptly describes as amritam , immortality. 
Following only one of these disciplines to the 
exclusion of the other is apt to generate spiritual 
blindness, andhain tamah, and the author is scarcely 
wrong in thinking that the blindness produced by 
an exclusive spirituality is a deeper blindness 
21 
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than what is caused by an exclusive ceremonialism. 
Sankara, however, explains vidyd to be only the 
knowledge of the gods, and not that of Brahman.” 
I may add that as an extreme advocate of jndna, 
he cannot bear to hear of vidyd leading to 

:” “still greater darkness” than that to which 
avidyd or karma leads, and thus explains away the 
vidyd of the text as apard vidyd , mere knowledge 
of the gods,—a quite unwarranted interpretation. 
However, notwithstanding the efforts of tlie Samu- 
chchayavadis , the conflict thickened till at last 
the extreme followers of jndna moved away from 
the Vedic lines altogether and formed themselves 
into the school of the Sankhyas. As we have seen 
in our fourth lecture, their connection with the 
Vedas is only nominal. They are great haters of 
Vedic rites and ceremonies and teach the utter 
abandonment of karma of every kind. We have 
seen how the Buddhists, the Sankarite Vedantists, 
and in fact all schools of ancient Indian thought, 
have been influenced by them. The secret of this 
deep influence is the logical force of the Sankhya 
speculation. Its opposition to karma is most 
consistent, as you must already have seen, from our 
fourth lecture. The Dualism of Prakriti and 
Purusha, and the idea that connection with Prakriti 
is the cause of bondage and the severance of this 
connection consitutes liberadon, cannot but lead to 
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the doctrine that the utter abandonment of karma 
is necessary for liberation. In so far as the Gitd 
rejects the Sankhya Dualism, it succeeds in its 
attempt to harmonise jndna and karma ; in so far 
as it fails to shake off its Sankhya predilections 
fully, its attempt in this direction fails too. We 
have seen something of this success and this failure. 
We must now look into them more closely. 

In his second chapter, to which I have al¬ 
ready referred, the author of the Gita at first repre¬ 
sents Krishna as appealing to his pupil’s worldly 
and other-worldly motives in inducing’him to 
fight. Krishna is represented as saying : 

*g«isK*<wlacf*i I 
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That is,“Having regard to thy own duty also, 
thou oughtst not to waver, for, to a Kshatriya, 
nothing is a greater good than a righteous war. 
Happy are those Kshatriyas, O son of Prithi, 
who find a battle like this, coming unsought as an 
open door to heaven. If, now, thou dost not fight 
this righteous fi^ht, thou wilt incur sin by aban¬ 
doning both thy duty and fame. And people will 
always speak of thy ill fame. To one who has 
gained honour, ill fame is worse than death. 
The great warriors will think thou hast withdrawn 
from the battle through fear, and thou wilt be 
lowered in the estimation of those who have hither¬ 
to held thee in great respect. And thy enemies, 
disparaging thy valour, will sav many abusive 
words. What can be more painful than that ? If 
thou art killed, thou wilt go to heaven ; if thou art 
victorious, thou wilt enjoy the earth. Therefore, get 
up, O son of Kunti, determined to fight.” (31-37.) 

But these appeals must prove unavailing to 
one who has become indifferent to earthly power 
and honour and to the enjoyment of happiness 
in a heaven conceived only as an extension, in a 
more pleasant form, of the earthly condition. 
Krishna therefore appeals to higher motives on 
the part of his pupil. He speaks of higher ideals 
of life—of sdnkhya-yoga and karma-yoga , the 
chief subject matters of the Gitd teaching. But 
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before he fully states the nature of these ideals 
and speaks of the means of realising them, he 
wants his pupil to have a firm faith in them and 
an unwavering determination to pursue them. He 
knows how hard it is to have this firm faith and 
deter*nination for those who listen to the flowery 
promises of the Vedas—of its ceremonial portions— 
promises of worldly and other-worldly happiness 
to those who perform the Vedic rites and ceremo¬ 
nies. Hence he tries to wean away Arjuna from 
such attractions. He says : 

*nf«nri srfHTciT i 

11 
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“Oson of Pritha, flowery words are spoken by the 
unwise —those who are devoted to the teachings of 
the Vedas, who think there is nothing else (beyond 
what these teachings point to), who are full of 
desires and whose goal is heaven. These words 
promise birth as the fruit of actions and prescribe 
a multitude of particular acts for the attainment 
of pleasure and power. People who are attached 
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to pleasure and power, and whose minds are attract¬ 
ed by these flowery words, cannot have a firm 
faith in samddhi. The Vedas treat of things 
composed of the three gunas, but be free, O 
Arjuna, from these, free from the opposites or 
conflicts (caused by them), ever established in thy 
true nature, free from the cares of acquisition and 
preservation, and self-possessed.” (42-46) 

Again, 

^Irtwfwfw I 
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That is, “When thy intellect will come out of the 
forest of delusion, thou wilt become indifferent to 
what is to be heard and what has been heard (that 
is, the teachings of the Vedas referred to). When 
thy mind, now distracted by the smti, will be 
firmly fixed on samddhi , thou wilt attain yoga." 

( 52 - 53 ) 

With such premonitory exhortations to keep his 
determination fixed amid-t the distractions offered 
by Vedic teaching itself, Krishna proceeds to a 
more precise definition of the yoga state and to 
prescribe disciplines for its attainment. We have 
partly seen what this state is in our fifth lecture, 
that on the Yoga philosophy. We have seen its 
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intellectual and contemplative aspects. What we 
are here chiefly concerned with, is its practical 
aspect—what it is as an ideal of life, as a rule for 
regulating our desires, purposes and actions. As 
such, it is, as we have already seen, a wholly nega¬ 
tive state to our Sankhya and Yoga philosophers. 
It is the cessation of all desires, all purposes and 
all actions. A careful study of the Gita leads one 
to the conclusion, that to its author also, it is very 
much the same. In this matter he is strongly 
swayed by his admiration for the Sankhya Philo¬ 
sophy. Yoga being the establishment of the soul 
in its own true nature, and the true nature of the 
soul being essentially inactive, above action, both 
according to the Sankhya Philosophy and the 
author of the Gita, the yoga state is opposed to 
all forms of activity, internal and external. Activ¬ 
ity belongs properly to Prakriti and not to 
Purusha. If a Purusha thinks that he is active, 
he is under an illusion, and as such under Prakri- 
ti’s bondage. A fully enlightened Purusha, 
one who is conscious of his unity with the Supreme 
Purusha, knows that he is not active, that it is 
Prakriti, and not he, that acts. The Supreme 
Purusha himself knows that he is not active, that 
activity is due to Prakriti or Svabhdva ; and if 
Saabfutva means illusion, as Sankara explains it, 
activity—all action or change—is illusory. 
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If so, what does the Gttd mean by speaking so 
much of karma ? Why does Krishna exhort 
his pupil at every turn to act—to perform 
faithfully all sacrificial and social duties ? What 
have these duties to do with the state of final 
liberation ? Is a liberated man bound to do these 
duties ? The answer, briefly stated, is this : The 
state of liberation has essentially nothing to do 
with action. A liberated man is not bound to do any 
action ; he has no duties, no obligations. But 
liberation depends upon the purity of the heart, 
and the attainment of purity requires action. 
Hence the unliberated man is under an obligation 
to act ; he has duties, but a liberated man has 
none. Nevertheless the latter ought to act in j 
order to set an example to the former. If,the 
unliberated, following the liberated, cease to act, 
they will remain in bondage, and the liberated will 
be responsible for it. Now, you see already that 
this doctrine involves a contradiction. If a libera¬ 
ted man is bound to act for the good of others, 
though not for his own good, action is essenti¬ 
ally involved in liberation and it cannot be said 
that the liberated man has no duties, that in case 
he ceases from all duties, he incurs no sin and 
his liberation remains complete. I do not know 
how to exonerate the author of the Gitd from this 
self-contradiction. But as in other cases, so in 
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this, he practically rises above this contradiction. 
He in fact believes, in an ever-active God, 
and he wishes all followers of God, all who 
would be God-like, to be ever-active ; and yet 
he does not know how to reconcile this teaching 
of his with his Sankhya pie-conceptions and 
predilections. Hence the contradictions I refer to. 
His main difficulty, as I have already shewn in 
some of my previous lectures, is the false logic 
which underlies his philosophy,—the erroneous 
view that distinctions are divisions. As we have 
also seen, he himself feels the inadequacy of this 
view, and yet knows not h iw to rise to a higher. 
In the present case, action and inaction, which 
are indeed distinguishable from each other, are 
taken by him to be separable. The self, which 
makes all actions possible and remains unchanged 
in the midst of changes, seems to be inactive, un¬ 
related to all action and change. The determinant 
of change must indeed be distinguished from the 
changes it deiermines. But abstract the idea of 
change altogether from the determinant of change, 
and try to think of the latter by itself, and you 
land in a mere vacuum,—you have no idea before 
you. In the same manner, take away the idea of 
the imperfect from the perfect, of the unliberated 
from the liberated, and you see that the latter 
ideas disappear altogether. The perfect and I’he 
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liberated can be thought of only as working for 
the perfection of the imperfect, the liberation of 
the unliberated. To say that the former have no 
duties to themselves, but have duties to others, 
is again to talk of an abstraction, for to the fully 
enlightened the so called ‘others’ *re not really 
others, they are their alter-egoes , their other selves, 
and duties to them are ultimately duties to them¬ 
selves. However, I do not expect that this brief 
statement and criticism of the GiM doctrine of 
karma will be quite satisfactory to you. I have 
given it only that it may be of some help to you 
in following me in a closer examination of the 
doctrine, to which I now proceed. 

As to the inactivity of the real self, the Gitd 
says in chapter iii : 

iviifsf jpur; tfiWi ifin i 

itjtt u, 

crafirrr i 

*5^ Trf*cT Tfa WT «T II 
“Actions are done in all cases by Prakriti’s 
gunas. One whose mind is deluded by ahankdra, 
egotism, thinks, ‘I am the doer/ Hut he who 
knows the truth, O mighty-armed, about the divi¬ 
sions of &unas and actions, does not become at¬ 
tached (that is, does not impute actions to himself), 
knowing that the gunas (as sense-organs) act upon 
the gunas (as sense-objects.)” (27,28.) 
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Again, more explicitly in chapter xviii. :— 

W cTTf% fsrfb* % i 

'A 4 I«eT IThfiTfa || 

w ^nrf ^ , ?sr*i^ 1 %N»r i 
ftf^rns ^Tra- 11 

SI^MI^JRtfH *r<T 3 PJf rtthW *tt: 1 
•srnrc* f^rflcr' tt w% ci^t 11 

cTW ^ ilfcl H+l|fHi«i I 

wawjfwrir ¥ wfa b 

srr^ ircfl *tr} »r f%w^ i 

fSTt? q ^nrsft^n^ si si fspret^ 11 
“Learn from me, O mighty-armed, the five fac¬ 
tors in the accomplishment of all actions, as they 
are taught in the Sankhya Philosophy. They are 
the body, the agent (that is ahankara ), the various 
organs, the vaiious functions (for instance that of 
the in-coming and out-going breath) and fifthly 
the help of the deities (such as that of Vayu and 
Aditya). Whatever action a man does by his 
body, speech or mind, whether it be right or the 
reverse, these five are its cause. Such being the case, 
one who, on account of an un-enlightened under¬ 
standing, looks upon the detached self as the doer,, 
such a man of perverted intelligence does not really 
see. He who has no egotism, whose mind is not 
attached, (that is, who does not consider himself as 
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an agent) even though he kills these creatures, does 
not really kill, nor is he bound.”(i3-i7) 

All this, if seriously accepted, does away alto¬ 
gether with the sense of moral responsibility, and 
the author of the Gitd has the hardihood to say 
that the Lord does not hold anyone responsible 
for his actions or rather ‘his actions* falsely so- 
called, for he, in his true selfhood, has no actions. 
In chapter v it is said : 

«T <§■* «r ^**1 ifai <2/01 fa tth; | 

w cpjrw^r'srW swt n 

«rr?^ 'rrc' ^ ^ wcf f%*r; i 

^•sji^aiarcr’ ^t«t' u 

“The Lord creates neither agency nor actions 
for people, nor the connection of the agent with the 
fruits of his actions ; but in this matter it is 
Svabhdva (i. e. Prakriti) that acts. The Lord ac¬ 
cepts neither any one’s sin nor any one’s virtue. 
Knowledge is enveloped by ignoiance and so are 
creatures deluded.” (15,16.) 

But as we have already seen in some of our 
previous lectures, the^e utterances on the inactivity 
of the self are crossed by numerous utterances of an 
opposite import, clearly admitting the activity of 
the self, 6>oth in its universal and individual aspects, 
that is both as Param£tma and Jivdtm£. And it 
could not but be so. A follower of the Sankhya 
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Philosophy may consistently talk of the inactivity* 
of the self and attribute all activity to Prakriti. 
But this is impossible for a Vedantist, to whom 
there is only one reality and one agent, and that 
is the self, whether he considers it as universal or 
individual. He may censure the egotism of an 
individual self if it arrogates an absolutely inde¬ 
pendent agency to itself, for its agency is a derived 
and subordinate agency, dependent upon the agency 
of the Universal Self. But he cannot, without self- 
contradiction, describe the individual self as inactive. 
As a part or manifestation of the Universal, it shares 
in its activity and is a responsible agent. We find 
therefore that ever and anon the author of the Gitd 
shakes off his Sankhya preconceptions ^nd describes 
both the universal and the individual self as 
agents, moral agents.—-the latter as doing both 
virtuous and vicious deeds and the former not only 
approving and disapproving them respectively, but 
also awarding their proper fruits, - helping on those 
who make a good use of their gifts and making the 
perverse feel the worst consequences of their per¬ 
versity. Thus, in chapter x, the Lord is represent¬ 
ed as saying about the pious :— 

itart ?6T*rt varai i 

«<i fa t firin' *n*jwrf% % 11 

'2jT*r^"*r vwurr n 
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“To these, who are ever devout and who wor¬ 
ship me with love, I give that wisdom by which 
they find me. Out of compassion for them, I dwell 
in their hearts and dispel with the bright lamp of 
knowledge the darkness born of ignorance.” (10,11.) 

So, in speaking of the impious in chapter xvi, 
the Lord is made to say what I have already 
quoted once, namely : 

errin' twr: ^ i 

^tfsrcr u 

^fff^nrrwr «nrf?r i 

cTcft *rRrrf*rt ^rfepr n 

“These enemies, ferocious, meanest of men, and 
unholy, I continually hurl down into worlds, into 
devilish wombs. Coming into devilish wombs, 
deluded in every birth, and not coming to me, 
they go down to the vilest state, O son of Kunti.” 

(19,20.) 

The author of the Gtid , therefore, cannot get rid 
of the idea of agency, of moral agency, with refer¬ 
ence to either the Lord or his creatures. That he 
holds rational beings as responsible beings, respon¬ 
sible for their good and bad actions, is implied not 
only in the Divine approbation and condemnation 
exemplified in the quotations just made, but also 
in the oft-repeated injunction on them to act, to do 
their duties faithfully and unselfishly. It is only a 
free and active being, free to act and refrain from 
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acting, that can be the subject of injunctions. Nor 
can it be said that it is only so long as he is in 
bondage, so long as he ignorantly identifies himself 
with his subtle body—his luddhi and ahankdra — 
that he is the subject of injunctions, and that a 
liberated soul is not so. The fact that the ever- 
free Lord himself acts, is ever-active and wants 
liberated souls to act like him, shows that they are 
subjects of injunction and have the power to act or 
to desist. It is indeed said that they are not bound 
to act, and that by not acting they do not incur 
any sin and do not lose the privilege of liberated 
souls. As the Lord is made to say :— 

*TT»PT: I 

3TT«rr5to4 ^ >r frarW 11 

«Tl9id •i'5 <$»■*!( *1 | 

*r , *m?i it 

“That man who rejoices in the self, who is satis¬ 
fied with the self, and is contented with the self, has 
no duties. There is no purpose here which is 
served by his action nor any by Ids inaction. In 
the whole world there is nothing on which he has 
to depend.”(III. 17,18.) 

But the conclusion which Krishna draws from 
this strange doctrine is not that his disciple should 
give up ail duties, but quite the reverse, namely, 
that he should be ever-active and faithfully do 
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his duties, though why duties should at all be 
talked of afer it has been said of the liberated 
man —tasya k dry am no'vidyate —is not quite clean 
However, I extract here the whole passage, very 
important in th s connection, in which incessant 
activity is enjoined upon those who are said to be 
really inactive and to have no duties whatever, and 
the unceasing activity of God himself is set up as 
example. The passage follows immediately upon 
the verses I have just quoted. Krishna says : 
cTWT^m: WcT* y«U« I 

11 

^ iKNXftl ^sfsn | 

TT *T?T ■PHTTO II 

»r ^ tw^l^ErfwsT i 

*1 l«1=t la^r’ ^ ^ ^'+5 Rtl It 

ire ^ i ronf smj cr: i 

*UT WTfTrfitf TOI7T; TJTsf II 

<rrer ^ oprxf i 

^ w^pre^^rrProrr: irsrr: ii 
* sit: tot *nrcr i 

fW<af*h it 

“Therefore, do thy duties always wij^out attach¬ 
ment, for man reaches the Supreme bydoing work 
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without attachment. It was by means of work 
that Janaka and others attained perfection. Be¬ 
sides, thou oughtest to act with the object of setting 
an example to other people. Whatsoever a great 
man does, is done by other men also. The ex¬ 
ample he sets up is followed by other people. I 
have no duty, O son of Prith£ in the three worlds. 
There is nothing unattained and to be attained by 
me, and yet I am working. If I should ever cease 
from my unwearied work, all people, O son of 
Pritha, would follow me. If I should not work, 
these worlds would be ruined, and I should be the 
cause of confusion and should destroy. these crea¬ 
tures. O Bhirata, what the ignorant do through 
attachment, a wise man should do without attach¬ 
ment and for the purpose of preserving the world.” 

Even to the liberated man, then, duty remains, 
duty which he must do, and by the non-perform¬ 
ance of which he should incur sin and cease to be 
perfect. In what sense, then, can it be said of the 
liberated man —“tasya karyam no vidyate "—“he has 
no duties” ? It is only in the extremely qualified 
sense that he, so far as he identifies himself with 
the Absolute, sees that his liberation is eternally 
realised in him and is not anything to be accom¬ 
plished by further efforts. But not only can the 
relative, the individual, never be completely identi¬ 
fied with the Absolute, but the Absolute, the Per- 
22 
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feet, too, as we have already seen, can be perfect 
only in relation to the imperfect, only in working 
for the advancement of the imperfect Perfection 
can never be solitary. An absolutely monistic 
universe could not have anything like perfection in 
it. A Being absolutely one, without relation to 
other beings, however dependent they may be on 
him, could not be perfect in any sense. The per¬ 
fection of the Absolute, therefore, is realised only 
in relation to imperfect beings. It has a meaning 
only with reference to them. Though, therefore, 
the Absolute is not subject to any law external to 
him and is a law unto himself, his actions being self- 
determined, determined by his own nature, he is 
not without duties, without obligations, in one sense. 
He has obligations, so to say, to his own perfect 
nature. He is bound to be loving, bound to work 
for his children and lead them on to perfection, to 
union with him in the sense possible for them. 
And that union, as we have already seen, allows 
them no liberty to be inactive, but rather commits 
them to unceasing activity, for he, to whom they 
are thus united, is himself unceasingly active. It 
seems to me that the author of the Glut felt all 
this, but had no language to give an adequate ex¬ 
pression to his feeling. His Sankhya preconcep¬ 
tions checked his feeling, though he felt it all the 
same. This would be quite clear, if it were not so 
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already, from the following picture of a perfect life 
which he has given in the concluding chapter of 
his book. It is said to be a life of perfect wisdom, 
but it will be seen that it includes love and work, 
and is not that paradise of quietistic rest which a 
class of satittydsis hanker after. Of the relation of 
work to siddhi or perfection, it is said : 

w # xfafx* wt sit: i 

fafx x it 

irafn h wrsrr i 

Tsmwfj falx' xpr: ii 

“Devoted each to his own duty, man attains 
perfection. Listen how one, devoted to one’s duty, 
attains success. From whom comes the activity of 
all creatures and by whom all things are pervaded, 
by worshipping him with his own actions man at¬ 
tains perfection. (45, 46.) 

And then the characteristics of a perfect life 
are thus spoken of : 

1 %fx xxr sw wflfa fMto % 1 
axnHhr arbera favrr fiw 9T xtr u 
sprrr *ncr xsrnfrx' fro x i 

t^wTxnxrj rm? xt 55^ x 11 
fsfamijs'l xarnff 1 

wnraVreft fxw’ *pcrw' a^rrixw: 11 
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ft*p«r f*rW *r: wT^t srsrM^rrsr 3^3% 11 
w^ptct : Rwran *r wHfH *r ^rre*^1% 1 
M%*T *rgfw’ *TTT»[ 11 
hhot ^T*rfH 5 rTsrrf% ^rnrr^ srsrrfar ?racr: 1 

cTcft ^rt cTrTcft ^TSc 3 T t%W% <K»l«clTH fl 

¥flfT ^wt ^nmw: 1 


r VJIHJci 3<4H«*m^T H 


“Hear from me how one, having attained per¬ 
fection,' reaches Brahman. I will tell you briefly, 
O son of Kunti, of the highest stage of wisdom. 
Endued with pure knowledge, controlling the 
mind with a firm resolution, abandoning sound and 
other objects and laying aside attachment and 
repulsion, accustomed to solitude, eating little, 
keeping under control speech, body and mind, 
practising constant meditation and endued with 
dispassion, abandoning egotism, stubbornness, arro¬ 
gance, desire, anger, and possessions, and having 
no thought that this or that is mine, one becomes 
fit for becoming one with Brahman. He who has 
become one with Brahman is of a serene mind, and 
neither grieves nor desires. Impartial to all beings, 
he attains supreme devotion to me. By that devo¬ 
tion he truly understands who I am and how great. 
And then understanding me truly, he enters into 
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me. Always performing all duties with a sense of 
dependence on me, he, through my favour, obtains 
the imperishable and eternal condition.” (50-56.) 

This is perhaps too ascetic a view of perfection, 
and I need hardly say that I do not fully endorse 
it. The writer is far from putting the proper 
emphasis on activity. He has not clearly before 
his eyes the vision of a growing world, a world still 
in its infancy, but with infinite potentialities of 
growth, and the necessity of those who feel them¬ 
selves one with its Divine Father to woYk un¬ 
ceasingly in its service. But nevertheless the ideal 
drawn by him is not a quietistic one. With a deep 
hankering after individual liberation, for attaining 
‘svdsvatam padam avyam\ “the imperishable and 
eternal condition’’—a hankering of which there is 
too little in modern life, but which ought really to 
guide all moral and social activity,—there is a clear 
recognition that he with whom union is thus sought 
is an active Being, taking thought of and working 
for the preservation of the world, and not for its 
dissolution. This appeal to the Divine activity on 
the part of the author of the Gitd is so effective, 
that it has led even such an extreme defender of 
sannydsa or abandonment of work as Sankara to 
qualify his view every now and then and, as it 
seems to me, to practically give it up. Those who 
have read Sankara’s commentaries on the Prasthd- 
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natryayam must have seen that everywhere in 
these writings and specially in his commentary on 
the Bhagavadgitd he fights an unceasing battle 
against the union of jndna and karma, and never 
misses an opportunity of setting-forth the claims of 
sannydsa, the utter abandonment of social duties. 
The beginning and the end of his commentary on 
the Gitd are, for instance, a long crusade against 
Samuchchayavdda. But after all his tirades 
against the union of jndna and karma, what does 
his doctrine come to ? The idea of Visudeva, the 
incarnation, as he believes him, of the Supreme 
Being, living as a householder and doing the duties 
of a Kshatriya, well-ni«h paralyses his ascetic zeal 
and makes him say things which he would other¬ 
wise never have said. And when V£sudeva himself 
cites Janaka and others like him, that is Aswapati, 
Prav4hana, and the other royal sages mentioned in 
the Upanishads, as having attained perfection 
through work, the confusion of the prince of ascetics 
is all but complete. He has to admit that works such 
as those done by Vasudeva and these wise house¬ 
holders are not incompatible with jndna. And 
why ? Because, as he says, they are not Works in 
the proper sense, being devoid of ahankdra and 
kdma. As every householder, aspiring after libe¬ 
ration, has to give up kdma and ahankdra , desire 
and egotism , and as the abandonment of these 
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constitutes liberation, sannydsa as a distinct 
(tsrama or condition becomes needless. That the 
spirit of the Gitd is opposed to such sannydsa, will 
be clear to every one who reads it without the bias 
and preconception generated by any particular 
school of thought, and it will appear strange to 
such a one that so much ingenuity should have 
been spent in pressing the book to the service of 
an ascetic propaganda. However, in order to show 
that Sankara, when pressed hard, virtually gives up 
his position that the author of the Gitd teaches 
sannydsa and is not a Samuchckayavddi , I make 
a short extract from his remarks on verse 10 of the 
second chapter, which, if we leave out his introduc¬ 
tion, is really the beginning of his commentary. 
He says : 

’sra' tscaWK TT srSHT 

?iTw^f?r tret ^r^r- 

ig* sri^rer ^ tnf 

^*1^rni 1 wr *mrcff Tre^ret 
srsrr 5 ^ trctrcj; wrf*re^np?^TTT- 

MTret gsrsrnj fSrftt: i tref^nj *rre *r *r tr^ 

1 \...vx ‘hjw; are’,” tf. 

f lr f%^r t f *a tt T tre wfwatr cnt ^r? 

irf< cTPrtf ^ ft 
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^rtr?m T^ina- ^jftr gT^shr | wft- 

mrrar oth sfk ^rWhrr ‘^rf^f% 1 *rrt%crr ?r qfMhj*nT& arar- 

^aro': i 

That is, 

“Now, a person who, having been first engaged 
in works owing to ignorance and worldly attach¬ 
ment and other evil tendencies, and having since 
obtained purity of mind by sacrificial rites, gifts, 
austerity See., arrives at the knowledge of the grand 
truth that “All this is one, the Brahman, the non¬ 
agent,” may continue performing works in the same 
manner as before with a view to setting an 
example to others, though neither works nor 
their results attract him any longer. This sem¬ 
blance of activity on his part is not such work as 
can be said to be conjoined with knowledge. As 
the Lord Vasudeva’s activity in discharge of his 
duties as a Kshatriya cannot be said to be conjoined 
with knowledge for the purpose of attaining 
liberation, so a wise man’s activity cannot be said 
to be so conjoined, because it is similar to the 
Lord’s activity in point of the absence of the desire 
for results and of egotism. The wise man thinks 
that he is not the agent and he does not desire the 
fruit of his action. . . . Now, as regards the 

passages, “Do thou also perform action as did the 
ancients in older times” and “By action alone did 
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Janaka and others aim at perfection,” we must 
distinguish two cases and interpret the passages 
thus: First suppose that Janaka and the rest were 
engaged in works, though they knew the truth. 
Then they did so for setting an example to others, 
knowing “that the gunas worked upon the gunas v . 
Thus they reached perfection by knowledge alone. 
Though the stage of renunciation had been reached, 
they attained perfection even though working,— 
they did not renounce work.” So far Sankara. I 
leave out his second case, as that is not relevant to 
the point we are discussing. Nov/, a contradiction 
involved in this ascetic view of karma , which I 
have hitherto only indirectly hinted at, will perhaps 
be clear from the passage just quoted. The Lord’s 
karma , says Sankara, is no real karma , because it 
is devoid of ahankara and kdma, egotism and 
desire. And so is the karma of the wise man. 
The question now is, if the Lord’s work is not 
really his work, whose work is it ? The ascetic’s 
reply would be—Maya’s work. And what is Maya ? 
M2y£ is the Lord’s power—‘ Paramesha-sakti ’— 
would be the M£y£vadi’s reply. And here lies the 
contradiction. Where the Mayavadi seems to 
escape the contradiction, he does so only by vir¬ 
tually giving up his Monism and postulating MAy£ 
as something different from the Lord. If Miyd is 
nothing but the power of the Lord, the Lord is 
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really active and not apparently so. And the same 
remark applies to the doctrine that the Lord is 
nishkdma , desireless. As we have already seen, 
the Absolute can have no desire for himself, being 
eternally perfect. But as wishing loka sangraha , in 
the words of the Gild, he has desire—an eternal 
and unextinguishable desire for the maintenance 
and perfection of the world created by him. And 
so far as the wise man identifies himself with the 
Lord, he too has the same desire, and is not nish¬ 
kdma in an absolute sense. Now, I wish, my dear 
friends, that you should most seriously ponder upon 
these truths. The ascetic view of life has too long 
tampered with the solemnity of Duty and made 
light of the responsibilities of the domestic and the 
social life. Its baneful effect on our national life 
has been subtle and far-reaching, Even while 
failing to wean men away from the grihasthdsrama, 
the householder’s life, it has made millions unloving 
and undutiful householders and selfish and lazy 
citizens of the state. Now, I shall consider my 
present labours amply rewarded if I can, 
with the valuable help of the Gild, inspire 
some of my hearers with a • feeling of the 
reality and solemnity of life and duty, and with 
a living faith in the love and ceaseless activity of 
God within and without us. In our present lec¬ 
ture, we have discussed only one aspect of the 
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Gita doctrine of karma ,—its relation to jnana. 
The important Gita doctrines of karmarpana and 
nishkama-karma have yet to be examined, and 
in discussing them, we shall see that in propound¬ 
ing these doctrines, the author of the Gita , under 
difficulties and limitations arising from of his 
peculiar position, utters the sublimest truths,—• 
truths which light the path of life as much in 
these days as they did in that far-off past when 
they were first uttered. 



LECTURE XI 

Tbe Ethical Ideal cf the Bhagavadgita 

The ethical ideal of the Bhagavadgitd % its ideal 
of an active life, which is also practically identical 
with its intellectual and spiritual ideal, is variously 
called Brdhmisthiti , Brahmasamstkd , Brahma - 
bhdva , Brahmanirvdna and so on. It is union 
or assimilation with Brahman in action, acting 
from the divine standpoint—in the same way 
as God does. We have already seen that 
though not quite free from a leaning towards the 
Sankhya doctrine of the essential inactivity of 
Purusha , the author of the GUd practically 
sets aside that doctrine and bases his doctrine 
of karma on the truly Vedantic idea of an active 
self—that of an active God and active emana¬ 
tions or children of that God. We have also seen 
where the error of the Sankhya doctrine and that 
of the Gitd doctrine in so far as the Gitd follows 
the Sankhya, lie. It is the erroneous view that 
distinctions are divisions, and in the present case, 
the idea that change and the determinant of 
change, which are distinguishable, are different 
things and do not imply each other. As we have 
already seen, the Sankhya philosophy conceives 
Prakriti’s activity as due to Purusha’s sdnnidhya 
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or presence and yet pronounces the latter as 
inactive. This doctrine takes, in the Gitd, the 
form of a transcendent Brahman untouched by 
Nature’s changes and yet determining them,—a 
form which the author, as we have seen, cannot 
successfully reconcile with his Vedantic Monism. 
Now, though I have already said much on this 
point in my last and previous lectures, I feel as 
if I had not said enough on it and had not yet 
laid my hand on the root of the error—the error 
of an inactive self and an inactive God, at any 
rate in a way that might produce full conviction 
in the minds of my hearers. The root of the 
error lies in the idea that knowledge is conceiv¬ 
able without activity, that it is essentially an 
unchangeable, statical reality, without any dyna¬ 
mical elements, any elements of change, in it. 
The world of change, the world in which we practi¬ 
cally live, move and have our being, is 
conceived to have only a contingent relation with 
the real Self,—with God, who is our true Self,—a 
relation which might not as well exist, though it 
actually does exist, and hence thinkers like 
Sankara, who wish to be consistent with their 
Monism, unavoidably pronounces it to be only 
vydvahdrika in existence—existing only for 
ignorance, and not for real knowledge. But what 
does a true analysis of knowledge really disclose 
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as to the essential character of knowledge? Ana¬ 
lyse any act of knowledge, however simple—any 
manifestation of the Absolute, however partial, and 
you will find that it is very different from a fixed, 
statical, unchanging reality, and that its life con¬ 
sists in—that it maintains itself by—unceasing 
activity. Take for example the note-book in my 
hand and see what is implied in my knowledge of 
it. That I have the sensations of colour and 
touch in seeing and touching it, is an active 
manifestation of the self I call mine. That in the 
midst of the constant change of these sensations 
moment after moment, I continue to identify them 
as white and black, as hard and soft, —that is, to 
unify them under these general conceptions,—is 
another active manifestation of the same self. 
We indeed make a distinction between a continu¬ 
ally changing sensibility and the understanding 
self as constant. But the changing sensibility 
is inseparable from the understanding and is only 
one aspect of the same undivided Reality. And 
the understanding that maintains its identity in 
the midst of changes, is not an invariable identity, 
but an identity-in-difference—knowing itself as 
the knower of each and all of these changes. If the 
changes may be represented by a, b, c, and so on, 
the self that knows them should be represented 
riot as mere K, K, K, but as Ka, Kb and Kc, or 

y 
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rather Ka, Kab, and Kabc, that is, not as an in¬ 
variable and absolutely unchanging witness, but 
as one who, identifying himself with each of these 
appearances, maintains his unchangeability in the 
midst of changes, or, in other words, w r hose change¬ 
ability and unchangeability are necessary moments 
or aspects of the same fact. If, again, I relate, 
as I must, the present changes to those which 
have preceded them and will follow them in the 
same time-series, which I must conceive as 
without beginning and without end, and if I be¬ 
lieve, as I must, the self I call my own as’ identi¬ 
cal with the Universal Self for which this infinite 
series exists, I must conceive this Universal Self 
all the same as an active Self, maintaining itself 
by ceaseless activity. The Self, in its universal 
aspect, could not be essentially different in charac¬ 
ter from the self in its individual aspect. Cosmic 
changes must bear the same relation to the Uni¬ 
versal Self as the changes of our individual lives 
bear to the selves we call ours. They must be 
active manifestations of that Self. And as our 
actions, both those which we call voluntary and 
those which we call involuntary, are all purposive, 
leading to certain ends, so must we conceive the 
actions of the Universal Self also to be. The 
distinction we draw between these two classes of 
actions is indeed real so far as it goes, but it should 
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not be overdrawn. My reading of this paper 
I call a voluntary act, because I am individu- 
lly conscious of its purpose. My/ re-awakena- 
ing from sleep I call an involuntary act, 
because it is not preceded by my individual 
volition ; but that it is as purposive as my reading, 
is evident both from the fact that it is the action 
of a self, the same self that I call my own, the 
same that causes my volition, and that it leads to 
an end or ends as much as my reading. In fact 
it is only an extremely small fraction of the events 
of my rfiental life that is caused by my individual 
volition, the vast majority of them being involun¬ 
tary. But the latter nevertheless are the mani¬ 
festations of a conscious self, a self which, though 
I call it my own, is continually transcending 
the limits of individuality and showing itself as 
identical with the Universal. However, the actions 
of the self being purposive, directed to definite 
ends, they must be ascribed to beneficial ends,—to 
love, and love of the most perfect kind and degree. 
As I have argued at some length in my Philoso¬ 
phy of Brdhmaism, the existence of an ideal of 
perfect love in us, individuals, and the actual 
manifestation of such love in exalted characters 
like Buddha and Jesus, characters which we 
understand and appreciate by the light within us, 
prove the Divine love to be perfect in kind and 
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degree, a love that takes special notice of every 
individual and leads him on to his highest good. 
We must therefore ascribe cosmic events and the 
events of our individual life to Divine love—an 
ever-active and ever-vigilant love which watches 
and takes care of each and all of us every moment 
of our life. But though active with an ever-active 
love, the perfect One can have no wants of his own. 
Though led on by a ceaseless desire to perfect his 
children, he can have no desire for any conceivable 
good attainable by him for his own self.. Hence 
he is self-contented, contented with the fullness of 
his own power, wisdom, love and holiness, and 
desireless in the sense explained, his activity direct¬ 
ed only to the good of the world. Now, it is an 
ideal of activity such as this, an ideal eternally 
realised in the Supreme Being, that the author of 
the Gitd holds before every one aspiring after per¬ 
fection. If you have understood the teachings of 
the Gttd so far as I have explained them, you will 
never say that the ideal is far-fetched and impracti¬ 
cable. It is not a life lived once for all in a far off 
age, under conditions which no more obtain now, 
that we are asked to follow. The Gitd's God, as you 
have seen, is an ever-living Being present in and 
around us, one whom we see and feel at every turn, 
however little we may recognise him, but of whom 
we can have a conscious vision within us if we rise 
23 
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to dhydna-yo%a, and without us if by a course of 
sddhana we exchange our fleshy eyes for divya 
chakshu and are blessed with visvarupa-darsana. 
In every age, in every generation, nay in every life, 
the incarnation of the Logos in man re-starts in a 
fresh form the problems of life, individual and 
social, and gives a fresh solution of them suited to 
the times and to each person’s peculiar environ¬ 
ments, so that he is never left in the dark, if he 
is an earnest seeker after truth, as to how he 
should think, feel, speak and act in order that he 
may be assimilated to his Divine Ideal. As the 
Divine Being in the Gitd says, in words some 
of which I have already quoted more than once 
in my previous lectures,— 

^rf^rr *nrcmwr i 

*tt fsrsi* ^ ^ u 

ftqr f4^rf*r^ai wf i 

cr* ’rr^tsrrfjtr % u 
'3n*rgT*T5T‘ cpr: I 

HTWcrr ii (X. 9-11) 

“ Those whose thoughts are centred in me and 
who live in me, rejoice in conferring with one 
another and constantly speaking of me. To 
these who are ever devout and who worship me 
with love, I give that wisdom by which they 
find me. Out of compassion for them, I dwell in 
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their hearts and dispel with the bright lamp of 
knowledge the darkness born of ignorance.” 

You will also remember the verses quoted in 
my last lecture, describing in words ascribed to 
the Lord his motive for action. He says : 
shifts fsnr | 

srr^mrfnrnrat* tu ^ it 
Srf? ST m sng qp jhmtfa q; 1 
snsdgrrf*f sr^arr: W ^r4*r: » 

’sffaTT st ^ v 

^ snsrr: n 


“I have no duty, O son of Prithi, in the three 
worlds. There is nothing unattained and to be 
attained by me, and yet I am working. If I 
should ever cease from my unwearied work, all 
people, O son of Prith3, would follow me. If I 
should not work, these worlds would be ruined, 
and I should be the cause of confusion and should 
destroy these creatures.” 

We thus understand what the author of the Gitd 
means by describing the Lord as self-contented and 
desireless in his actions and by wanting us, finite 
beings, to act from the same standpoint. These 
attributes must be taken in a qualified sense. It is 
as Absolute that the Lord is self-contented and 
desireless, for, from the absolute standpoint, from 
the standpoint of the eternally perfect One, there 
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is nothing- to be desired and accomplished. But in 
relation to the finite world, the worldof finite beings, 
lie is neither self-contented nor desireless. From 
this standpoint there is always something to be 
desired, something not accomplished, anavdptam , 
avdptavyam. It is the same with the Lord’s wor¬ 
shippers,—those who truly know him and really 
worship him. In so far as they feel oneness with 
him—oneness in their inmost parts, oneness of 
essence as weli as of will—they are^self-contented 
and desireless, rejoicing in the divine fullness, which 
they feel as their own, and desiring nothing. But 
in so far as they feel their limitations as finite 
beings, and those of other finite beings about them, 
they are not self-contented and desireless, they 
find much to desire and to do. And they are 
active, as the Lord is, and try to assimilate their 
activity to the Divine activity as much as possible. 
For finite beings endowed with bodies, senses 
and organs, this assimilation must always be a 
gradual process and never a perfect realisation. 
Our bodies are our own, distinguished from the 
bodies of our fellow-creatures, and though they can 
undoubtedly be made the instruments of serving 
others, their maintenance and preservation is al¬ 
ways more or less a personal, individual affair. 
Our senses and organs are instinctively and pri¬ 
marily egoistic—inclined to self-preservation and 
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self-satisfaction. There are indeed altruistic feel¬ 
ings and passions in us, to which our senses and 
■organs can, to a large extent, be made subservient, 
but unless they are fostered and developed with 
care, they die out as in the inferior animals. Now, 
it is this animal part of our nature—our senses and 
organs—the part which seems to be the most un¬ 
divine, that engages the most anxious attention of 
the author of the Gita in the first shatka of his book 
and more or less in all parts of it. He feels that 
unless it is subdued and brought under control, 
liberation or assimilation with God is impossible. 
As we have seen, our animal nature is instincti^jy 
■egoistic, and liberation is altruism itself, the very 
opposite and utter sublation of egoism. The senses 
and the organs are the sources of desire,— 
egoistic or selfish desire,—and such desire is of 
the very essence of bondage. It might seem there¬ 
fore that the utter eradication of desire ( kaina ) 
and its correlative, repulsion or anger (krodha ) 
is an essential condition of liberation. And several 
passages of the Gita show as if its author aimed 
at nothing less than such an eradication. From 
what he says in these passages, it seems as if accord¬ 
ing to him desire was the root of all moral evils 
and the enemy of all spiritual efforts and as if all 
the energies of our soul should be concentrated in 
purging the heart of this radical taint of our 
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nature. For instance, in the third chapter of the 
book, in answer to Arjuna’s question, ‘What leads 
man to commit sin, Krishna says:— 

grur snsr JPT | 

T*rf^T^ ^ R<H*i II 

^srrfwf tH? *hr«wT i 

3«i<s*uaci«t. II 

'^lad* -af^rw^f^T i 
^rnr^^r ^n^cf ^ fW ( ^srR%5i ^ u 
^f^TTf% Wt W M'-H’Wt I 

tr<i f% *<(\ , i*t ii 

d^ fq.o=j fat*? srr^T^t f^nu*! htctw*t i 
^T'tjTsr* 3TWrf% ^ «T ’3T*rt%^ , l*i«uw«i*t. II 

That is, “It is desire, it is repulsion, born of 
the guna, rajas, wide-mouthed and a great source 
of sin, winch you must know as the foe here. As 
fire is covered by smoke, as a mirror by dust, as the 
foetus is enclosed in the womb, so is this, i.e wis¬ 
dom, hidden by it. Wisdom, O son of Kunti, is 
hidden by this constant enemy of the wise, desire, 
an insatiable fire. The senses, the sensorium and 
the understanding are said to be its seat. Hiding 
wisdom with these, it deludes the embodied being. 
Therefore, O chief of the Bharatas, restraining first 
the senses and the rest, cast off this sinful thing 
4- 
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which is destructive of knowledge and wisdom. 

(37-43) 

Now what does Krishna mean by saying that 
desire deludes the embodied being by hiding wis¬ 
dom with the senses, the sensorium and the under¬ 
standing ? His meaning seems to be that desire 
for the objects of these organs leads us to mistake 
these organs themselves as our true self and ignore 
its real character. Mistaking these as our self, we 
are absorbed in satisfying them and neither aspire 
after nor attain to dtma-yoga , establishment in our 
true self, which transcends these finite objects. 
This transcendent self, which our desire for'finite 
things leads us to ignore, is indicated in the very 
next two verses, the closing verses of the chapter. 
Krishna says : 

Tfwfa ir ra i 

w <jf% : tTTcPf ^r: n 

: it ^PfcnYHM»Tr«HT 1 

srsrj II \ 

“The wise say the senses are great. But greater 
than the senses is the sensorium, and greater than 
the sensorium is the understanding. He who is 
greater than the understanding is the self. Thus 
knowing the self to be greater than the understand¬ 
ing, and composing the mind by the self, slay 
thou, O mighty-armed, the enemy, desire, so hard 
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to conquer.” We are thus taught to concentrate 
our thoughts on the Infinite in us, our true Self 
and the only Reality properly so called, and to re¬ 
nounce all desires for finite things, things which 
are only relatively and not absolutely real. But 
when we have thus reached the Absolute and 
known and felt all other things to be only relative, 
relative to him, the Absolute, have we really got 
rid of desire altogether ? Is not the wish, the 
aspiration, the striving, so long and strenuous, to 
realise and be established in our true Self itself 
desire ? And have we not seen that the Absolute 
himself, for whose sake we are told to give up all 
desires, is full of the inexhaustible desire for per¬ 
fecting the world created by him ? And further, when 
finite things like the senses, the sensorium, the 
understanding and their various objects have been 
s*! subsumed under the Absolute and seen not as 
A independent realities, but as relative to him, his 
^ parts, aspects, manifestations, reproductions, ap- 
-^fiearances, works, effects—in whatever way you 
S^iay express their relation to him, do they cease, 
'.as such, to be objects of desire— purified desire, let 
us say—desire always enlightened by insight into 
their true nature, their relation to the Absolute ? 
As we have already seen partly, an attentive 
reader of the Bhagavadgitd cannot but think that 
its author knew the. right answer to these ques- 

r ri 
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tions, though his expression is often unguarded 
and defective. It is evidently desire in the ordinary 
sense, desire for finite things as such, desire not 
enlightened and purified by insight into the rela¬ 
tive nature and relative value of these things,—it 
is evidently such desire that he teaches us to re¬ 
nounce. He must have seen that an absolute 
renunciation of desire—renunciation of it in all 
forms whatever—is impossible, and as undesirable 
as it is impossible. To have no desire, high or low, 
to desire nothing in heaven or earth, would be, if 
it were at all possible, not liberation, but the most 
perfect bondage conceivable. It would be not life 
in God, but the most complete death imaginable— 
reducing oneself to a block of lifeless and motion¬ 
less marble. It is then the desire for finite objects 
conceived as absolute and as ends in themselves, 
that we are asked to renounce. And it is such 
objects that our senses and organs, in their instinct¬ 
ive blindness, ceaselessly pursue. Even ordinary 
wisdom, the wisdom of the world, sees nothing 
wrong in such pursuit. If the current rules ot good 
conduct, the principles of social morality, veracity, 
justice, chastity, &c. are respected, and a certain 
amount of charity and benevolence goes with them, 
the world, even the ordinary religious world, sees 
nothing undesirable in the pursuit of riches, fame 
and the pleasures of the senses for their own sakes. 
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It is only the highest wisdom, the philosophy of 
of Brahman, such as the TJpanishads and the 
Bhagavadgitd inculcate, that rises above this 
worldly scheme of life and points to a higher ideal, 
an ideal which, in the absence of a better name, 
the latter calls nishkdma karma. When this ideal 
flashes before our mind’s eye, ordinary life, even 
what is usually called a pure life—life, illumined 
perhaps by fixed hours of prayer—seems a life of 
bondage. It is only then—when this feeling of 
bondage is felt—that we have truly become 
mumukshus, aspirants after liberation. It is 
when real light comes—however momentarily— 
that darkness becomes truly visible. Before that 
—before the dawning of the light of Brahmajndna — 
men are really baddha —in utter bondage, and the 
question “What shall I do to be saved?”—“ Katham 
tareyam ?”—has not been truly asked,because salva¬ 
tion has not been tasted even for a moment, so as 
to awaken a desire for it. However, when the true 
light dawns, and as it dawns more and more 
brightly in hours of deep communion, it is more 
and more deeply felt how blindly the senses and 
the organs act, how little they are enlightened, 
guided and purified by true wisdom,—by the 
vision of God as All-in-all. They act so blindly, 
so wrongly, and thus present such obtacles to the 
realistion of the divine ideal that has dawned before 
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the soul, that it is felt to be absolutely necessary 
to draw them back every now and then from their 
respective fields of action,—their objects—and let 
them feel the purifying heat of a blazing dhydna- 
yoga, such as is described in the sixth chapter of 
the Gitdt and in other parts of it. It is only thus, 
by the constant exercise of deep meditation 
and communion, by constantly looking at 
things from the divine standpoint, that the 
blindness and wildness that characterise our 
ordinary thought and conduct can be corrected 
and our senses and organs be purified at their very 
root. For it is the view that we habitually take in 
our inmost thoughts of the nature and value of 
things with which we are surrounded, that guides 
our imagination, feelings and actions, and it is the 
constant rectification of this view by a true view of 
things, such as dawns in us in moments of highest 
communion with God, that can lead us gradually to 
true life—to a life of real union with him. We thus 
see what the Gita means by its oft-repeated exhor¬ 
tations to restrain our senses and organs. Sometimes 
it seems as if it taught an absolute restraint of them 
—consigning them to perpetual starvation and 
inactivity. But there are passages of unmistak¬ 
able meaning which show that the author’s real 
aim is to teach their purification and proper regu¬ 
lation by true wisdom. That this wisdom is not 
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a mere intellectual vision of the highest truth, but 
a vision of it suffused by emotion, by love and re¬ 
verence,—we have seen in some of our previous 
lectures • but in this respect the Gitd is too brief 
and fails to put the proper emphasis on the import¬ 
ance of pure emotions—emotions purified by true 
wisdom, and, 1 may add, such emotions as true 
wisdom alone awakens in the soul. From the 
superficial reader, therefore, the Gitd scheme of 
life cannot escape the accusation of being ascetic in 
its tendency, and we have seen that even to deep 
philosophers, strongly biassed by their own 
monasticism, the book has seemed a defence of 
that view of life. However, let me examine some¬ 
what closely the main lines of the Gitd teaching 
on the purification of our senses and. organs 
by true wisdom and their guidance by the 
ideals of nishkdma karma and Brahmd rpana. 
In chapter ii, Krishna, in reply to Arjuna’s query, 
speaks of the characteristics of a f^icnra person— 
a person of unshaken or established wisdom. The 
first of these characteristics is the utter renuncia¬ 
tion of selfish desire. And as it is the existence 
of such desire that moves us in joy and sorrow,— 
makes us exult in worldly gain and pleasure and 
reduce us to deep depression when we are face to 
‘ ce with loss and sorrow, the second characteris¬ 
tic of a %cnra soul is perfect composure— 
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immovableness in joy and grief, loss and gain. 
The third characteristic is the perfect control of 
the senses and organs—their regulation by reason. 
The author of the Gita knows very well that a 
mere ascetic suppression of their exercise is un¬ 
availing. Though starved and not allowed to 
range among their objects, they may yet retain 
their attachment to these objects. Such attach¬ 
ment is removed only by the vision of the Supreme 
Beauty. When that is seen and loved, finite ob¬ 
jects as such cease to be loved, because they lose 
their attractiveness in the presence of the Supreme- ' 
ly Attractive. It is right love alone that cures 
wrong love ; dry wisdom is quite unequal to the 
task. In the same manner, the mere renunciation 
of selfish desire cannot be a guide to action. As 
right love alone can cute wrong love, so right 
desire alone can replace wrong desire. And the 
author of the Gita knows this very well. His 
substitute for kama , desire, is Brahmdrpana, resig¬ 
nation to God, and, as he calls the same thing 
otherwise, yajna , worship. I shall, however, now 
let him speak for himself. In the following rather 
long extract, which, by the way, is a good specimen 
of the characteristic style of the Gita, at once poetic 
and philosophical, we find all the charac¬ 
teristics of a man of unshaken wisdom which I 
have just enumerated :— 
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jtstctItt trrsf «r«f)wr<( i 

w^T%7Trar»rr fwcura^i^Nr^ u 


ftcTTTTi^wN: %crft g n 

*: Mfa^Tw^nprniT i 

^ ^<% w h^t FferfVcnr n 

f%WT 'fafa'lTl' ?cr fsfTT^TTR I 

^■Rff WtsT*T§I x)T* ‘S'SJ f«pr£% II 
^cicfr^rfq ^tT*r y*imn fivfma: i 
•cf^^rrf% w‘ ir*r: u 

crrfsT ^r’^f *rm writer w^jt: i 
^ f% ^reif^rrf^ wm traT irfMwr 11 
RReft fwrr*[ ¥*^r: ^h^t^prir^ i 
ww wr^ ^trtcj crtxtsfSRTR^ 11 
stffaT^rt% wft%: ^rtfTcj; wftrfw»w: i 
f?p*VR 5 f%»rnft ^ 1 %*rrsrn[ trjrIcT ii 
tut? ■qfRur ^ frwuj; i 

^rr^qfrwsrT M^T^fw^rfer 11 



wyji^ci'yl^iTw Tf%: TTsfm1%"ff^ ill 
«rrf% Tf%w 3 TR *r -^Rfjxjsi vmHT i 


*i ^thtrct: m Pd^n«d<ji fer: u 

Tf^^wr f% ^Tert i 

eRR irfcr ^T^nt^f?rrRrftr n 
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^r4*r: i 

T^raT^siWWsr w irfM%dr 11 
?tt fsnrr ^mctrt crerr wmf^f ^tV?! i 
wt srr^rfg- »r?rrf% BT fsnn vwt 3%: n 


^^yji*n<u*^<!dirfw n1wf% i 

«fiT*rT Tt Trf%7Tl% B 2 ? B WTfJd'*ny1(% 5T ^T<ft II 

f^fpr ^rnrr*j *t: F*rt^d% 1%w i: 1 

1 %^fl k : ^r ^rr^ci^f^n^f?r 11 
w arT-^t' %t%: *mf snrt mw i 

r ^ 5 ^ 1 % 11 


That is, 

“When a man, satisfied in the self by the self, 
completely casts off all the desires of his heart, then 
is he called one of unshaken wisdom. He whose 
heart is not troubled in sorrow, who is free from 
desire in the midst of pleasures, free from attach¬ 
ment, fear and anger, is a sage of unshaken wisdom. 
His wisdom is unshaken, who is without attachment 
to all things and who, on meeting with good or 
evil, neither rejoices in the one nor is repelled by 
the other. His wisdom is unshaken who can 
withdraw his senses from their objects as a 
tortoise can draw in its limbs from all sides. 
The senses of the man who starves them draw 
back? but attachment to things does not cease. It 
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ceases when the Supreme is seen. OsonofKunti, 
the uncontrolled senses even of a wiseman striving 
to restrain them forcibly leads his mind astray. 
Restraining them all, one should remain steadfast 
and intent on me. His wisdom alone is unshaken 
whose senses are under control. When a man 
thinks of objects, attachment to them arises. From 
I attachment arises desire, and from desire anger 
I (when desire is frustrated by some cause or other). 

# IFrom anger arises delusion, from delusion a loss 
of memory (i.e. the forgetfulness of higher truths) ; 
from loss of memory the destruction of wisdom, 
and from the destruction of wisdom he is utterly 
ruined. But he, of a firm will, who enjoys objects 
with senses bereft of love and hate, and under his 
own control, attains peace. When peace comes, 
all his miseries end, for the wisdom of a man 
whose heart is in peace soon becomes unshaken. 
There is no wisdom for the man who cannot fix 
his mind, nor is meditation possible for him. For 
the unmeditative there is no peace, and for the 
peaceless how can there be happiness ? The mind 
which is led by uncontrolled senses, leads astray 
the owner’s reason, as the wind carries adrift a 
boat in the sea. Therefore, O mighty-armed, his 
wisdom alone is unshaken whose senses are entirely 
restrained from their objects. In that which' is 
night to all other beings (that is, the state of Union 
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with the Supreme) the self-controlled person is 
awake; and that in which other beings are awake, 
(that is, the state of blind attachment to the senses,) 
is night to the sage who sees. As rivers enter the 
sea, which is filled and unmoved, so he whom 
objects of desire enter, attains peace, and not he 
who desires such objects. He attains peace who 
gives up all desires and moves about free from 
attachment, selfishness and egotism. This, O son 
of Prithi, is the divine standpoint. One who 
attains this is never deluded. If one reaches it 
even in his last days, he obtains absorption in 
Brahman.’’ (II. 55-72.) 

Now, the ideal here set forth may very well 
appear quite impracticable for the man of the world, 
for the householder, for him who cares for domestic 
and social life. It may seem practicable, if at all, 
only to the mendicant and the anchorite. And we 
see that Sankara unhesitatingly takes it as such. 
But to take it so is to misunderstand it, at any rate 
to misunderstand its deeper meaning. We are 
asked to renounce all desires, desire for all 
objects, and yet to enjoy all objects. Sankara 
interprets this injunction as meaning that we are 
to enjoy only that much of worldly objects which 
is necessary for the preservation of our lives. When 
life is understood in its true and complete sense, 
itsqjreservation is found to imply nothing short of 
24 
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the enjoyment of all comforts—the conquest of all 
the forces of Nature. But we may take it for grant¬ 
ed that Sankara had not this comprehensive view 
of life, and meant by its preservation only the 
keeping up of the vital spark and just health and 
strength enough to propagate his views. This can¬ 
not be the meaning of the author of the Bhagavad- 
gitd, because, negatively, he never gives such a 
narrow view of life throughout his book, and posi¬ 
tively, because he preaches, along with his doctrine 
of renunciation, a doctrine of all-round enjoyment 
and all-Vound action. As we have already seen, we 
are to renounce desire for objects and yet enjoy them; 
we are to renounce selfish motives of action, and 
yet act. We must therefore accept his philosophy 
of renunciation in a qualified sense. As I have 
already briefly suggested, we are to renounce the 
desire for objects as objects, as realities conceived 
to be independent of God and unrelated to the 
divine scheme of life. But when objects are seen 
in their true light, as parts and aspects of God, 
and as conducing to the realisation of the ideal of 
life divinely laid down for us, not only do they 
cease to be things fit to be renounced, but the love 
of them and loving care for their attainment and 
preservation becomes a part or form of love to 
God. Riches, honour, power, comfort, wife, childfen, 
relatives, friends and all other things which an 
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ascetic philosophy teaches us to renounce, at any 
rate to be indifferent to, are all, when seen in their 
true light, parts and manifestations of God and 
divinely appointed means to the attainment of the 
the highest end of life. It is only blind attach¬ 
ment to them as things important in themselves 
wljich is condemned, and condemned only for the 
wise,—those who have known God truly and his 
relation to the world. For the ignorant, those who 
are yet incapable of rising to the divine view of 
things, attachment to finite things, within the 
limits allowed by social morality, is not only un¬ 
avoidable, but even morally necessary, necessary 
as a course of education towards the gradual 
attainment of the highest wisdom.The author of the 
Gita therefore warns the wiseman not to disturb 
the worldly attachment of the ignorant, and teaches 
him rather to encourage their performance of duty 
from their own standpoint by his example, 
though his standpoint is quite different from theirs. 
This is the real meaning of the following verse, 
which is sometimes tortured into hypocritical 
conformity to practices which one does not approve. 
The author says : 

«Tiitra3iT*rt i 

„“A wiseman should not unsettle the minds of 
the ignorant who are attached to actions (that is, 
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actions done from more or less interested motives). 
He should teach them to do all duties by himself 
performing them with a mind steadied in yoga'' 
However, our interpretation of the GUtts practical 
philosophy is, it will be seen, in perfect harmony 
with its theory of the world,—its idea of God and 
his relation to man and Nature. To the M 4 y£v£dm 
finite things are simply the opposite of God, and 
as God alone is real, they are false. The injunc¬ 
tion, therefore, to renounce the desire for finite 
objects and seek God, must be taken in an 
unqualified sense. God minus the world, that 
is, an abstract subject without relation to objects, 
must be made the object of love, if anything 
like this is at all possible, and all dealings 
with man and Nature must be regarded as 
a necessary evil, unavoidable so long as we are 
burdened with a body, but to be totally abjured at 
the very first chance. I cannot say that the author 
of the Gita is quite free from this M 2 yik and 
ascetic way of thinking. Occasionally he seems 
to lean towards it ; but as I have shown in my 
previous lectures, his better mind, his more serious 
view of the nature of Reality, is opposed to such 
thinking. His God is—to put the matter briefly 
in current philosophical phraseology—not an abstract 
but a concrete Universal, comprehending and not 
excluding men and Nature. And his practical 
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philosophy, his ideal of life, is in consonance with 
his view of God. To love God is not to hate the 
world, but to love it also,—love it, not as something 
other than God, but as a part and manifestation of 
of him. The real antithesis, seen more or less in 
all forms of the religious life, between God and 
the world, is not between him and the world truly 
conceived—conceived as his manifestation—but 
between him and the world misconceived as his 
opposite, as something other than and opposed 
to him. As this misconception, this avidyct or 
mdyd, in some form or other, gross or subtle, sticks 
to us long in our gradual progress towards the 
divine life, though getting subtler and subtler 
as we advance, an antithetical movement may be 
said to form a part of religious endeavour. As 
Krishna himself says : 

it srf*er % u 

“Verily this divine power of illusion wielded by 
me and made up of gunas is hard to overcome. 
It is only those take refuge in me that get rid of 
it.” (VII. 14.) 

However, let us now come to Brahmdrpana 
and yajna. As I have already said, they are the 
positive side of the renunciation of desire. The 
former means giving up actions to God, to know 
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and be always conscious that they are his, and to 
regard oneself as his servant or instrument. Yajna 
means worship. In its ordinary acceptation it 
it means the presentation of offerings to the gods, 
but while recognising this sense and enjoining 
such offerings, the author of the Gita also uses 
the word in the deeper sense of the worship of 
the Supreme Being and insists upon the perform¬ 
ance of our duties, nay even the satisfaction of 
our animal wants, as such worship. Bmhmtivpana 
and yajna, as ideals of practical life, are therefore 
substantially the same. Here are some of the more 
important verses of the Gita on these ideals gather¬ 
ed from various chapters. Krishna says :— 

C’"* *TT Tfiqter | 

¥T u 

wf t i 

fs’rrfa’srl: weiT sffrr n II. 47, 48. 

writer 1 

cH?*'^ *1*5 ST || III. 9. 

*rfsi | 

Rtto 5 ! »raT 11 III, 3o. 

SRTSW VWfS ^T5TT?f%rT%trg:i 
sr^TsrrqTcr: 11IV, 23] 

it stt*i wrsr^^Tsnra: i 

^rfw' Tra' 11IV. 33. 
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w wr re n wt' «nt t srtffn n: i 

%'i*N wwr tcit %Wftf*5vrf*r i 

w* «r*m^ u v. io, n. 


wrarnr: ttit: ii v. 25. 

**[ «r^erTf% nw 1 *tf* \ 

**i mrwt% *t*rs *nphni 11IX. 27. 

That is, 

“Let work alone be your concern and njsver its 
result, that is, its result as selfish gain. Make not 
the fruit of actions your motive, nor cherish any 
fondness for inaction. Do thy duties,O Dhananjaya, 
from the standpoint of yoga , free from attachment 
and unmoved by success and failure. It is equani¬ 
mity which is called yoga. Every work but that 
which is done for the sake of worship (yajna) binds 
a man in the fetters of karma. Do your actions, 
O son of Kunti, for the sake of that, that is, in the 
spirit of worship, and free from attachment. Giving 
up all actions to me, with a spiritualised heart, free 
from desire and egotism, fight with an untroubled 
mind. Of the man who is free from attachment, 
who is liberated, whose mind is established in wis- 
dqm, and who acts for the sake of worship, all 
actions melt away, that is, fail to bjnd him to the 
world. Superior to the worship with material 
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offerings is the worship consisting in wisdom, for 
all works, O son of Prith4, have wisdom for their 
end. He who does actions, offering them to God, 
and giving up attachment, is not tainted by sin, 
as a lotus-leaf is not drenched by water. With 
their bodies, sensories, understandings and senses 
free from egotism, the yogis act, without attach¬ 
ment, for purifying themselves. The sages attain 
absorption in Brahman—those whose sins have 
worn away, whose doubts are resolved, whose 
minds are steadied, and who are intent on the 
welfare of all creatures. Whatever you do, what¬ 
ever you act, whatever you sacrifice, whatever you 
give away, whatever austerities you practise,—offer 
all to me, O son of Kunii.” 

The last verse reminds the reader ot the Bible 
of St. Paul’s words, “Whether therefore ye eat, 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” (I. Corinthians, x. 31. ) Now, I do not 
think anything I can say will make the Gita ideal 
of work as worship,—work done in the spirit of wor¬ 
ship—clearer than these verses make it. It is evi¬ 
dent that no higher ideal of work has been revealed 
anywhere else. But how little we really understand 
it and how less we really endeavour to realise it in 
practical life, though it is nothing short of such 
realisation that can give us the salvation we 
seek ! We are taught that until our uprising and 
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downsitting, our sleep and awakening, our eating 
and drinking, our labours for the earning of money 
and the maintenance of our families, our enjoyment 
of comforts and pleasures,our pursuit of knowledge, 
our efforts for the social, industrial and political 
amelioration of our country—in short all our 
thoughts, feelings, looks, words and actions—lose 
the taint of selfishness and assume the character of 
divine worship—the loving service of the one un¬ 
divided, universal Spirit who is in all and is All-in- 
all,—until this transformation takes place in us, we 
are in bondage and far from Brahmadhdma , the 
true kingdom of heaven. If, by all that I have said, I 
have succeeded, in even a small degree, in imbuing 
you with a feeling of dissatisfaction with your pre¬ 
sent moral life,—with that self-righteous and self- 
complacent ideal of false spirituality which we see 
around and which continually deadens our aspira¬ 
tions, I shall feel amply rewarded for my labours 
in expounding the Gitd , and shall have the satisfac¬ 
tion of thinking that the first faint rays of its ethical 
ideal have dawned upon you. May these rays 
brighten up and, illumining the whole path of our 
life, lead us on to our heavenly goal ! In our next 
and concluding lecture, we shall see what help the 
author of the Gitd renders us in filling up the out¬ 
line with which we have been presented in this. 



LECTURE XII 

The Qita System of Practical Morals 

As a text-book on practical morals, the Bhaga~ 
vadgitd is too brief, and compares unfavourably 
with such popular scriptures as the New Testament 
and the Dbammapada. But it could scarcely be 
otherwise. The Gxtd was not meant as a popular 
hand-book of morals and has never been so used. 
It is intended, not so much for the neophyte, the 
beginner in spiritual endeavours, as for the adept, 
one who has made some progress in spiritual life. 
As you have seen, from my tenth and eleventh 
lectures specially, and generally from all my previous 
lectures, it sets up a lofty ideal of ethical life, a 
higher one than which we do not find elsewhere. 
But astothe inculcation of particular rules and cours¬ 
es of conduct, it is too vague to be much of a 
guide to those who are in need of definite teaching 
on such matters. As to its being used as a text¬ 
book of morals by children and common people,, 
people whose thoughts and feelings have not taken 
a definitely religious turn, the author himself seems 
to warn us against doing anything of the kind. 
About the end of his concluding chapter, he says : 

W % «udw«a»l*t «rWSTO | 
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^rr; i 

«tsf^ jjw: mrf iftarm jrnr*m 11 

That is, “You should not communicate this to 
any one who does not practise austerities (that is, 
who is not under regular discipline), who is without 
reverence, who does not serve and who hates me. 
(xviii. 67.) If one who is reverent and without 
hatred, hears it, he is liberated and goes to the 
blessed worlds intended for the doers of holy 
deeds.” (xviii. 71.) 

However, though intended chiefly for the ad¬ 
vanced seeker after spiritual truth, the Gild is not 
without clear indications of the lines of practical 
conduct which one should follow on all important 
matters, and for laying down such lines it adopts a 
method which, though not strictly logical, is in 
accordance with the established procedure of philo¬ 
sophy at the time it was written, and which com¬ 
mends itself as practical even in these days to large 
classes of thinkers. This method is the division of 
gunas and its application to the moral life. In my 
fourth lecture I made a brief reference to the doc¬ 
trine of the three gunas or primary qualities of 
Nature. Unlike the Sankhya philosophers, the 
author of the Gitd makes no use of the doctrine in 
explaining the evolution of the world, physical and 
mental ; he employs it only with reference to prac- 
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tical life. As you have already heard, creation, 
according to the Sankhya philosophy, is the result 
of the disturbance of the equilibrium of the three 
gunas, sattvam, rajas and lamas , and the variety 
of the products of Nature is due to the various 
proportions in which the gunas are mixed up in 
them. Sattvam is the principle of transparence or 
manifestation. Its results are the manifestation of 
knowledge and happiness in the creature. Rajas 
is the principle of attraction and activity, and in 
the life <of rational beings, explains the various 
forms of desire and attachment to which they are 
subject, and the manifold activity resulting from 
them. Tamas is the principle of opaqueness and 
inertia and gives rise to all varieties of folly and 
the misery caused by them. Now, having ex¬ 
plained the different characters and effects of the 
gunas, the author of the Gitd proceeds to ascertain 
the relative value of actions, sentiments and things 
according as they show a preponderance of either 
sattvam, rajas or tamas. Before, however, we see 
the practical result of the application of this method, 
we shall hear from him directly what he has to say 
as to the nature of the three gunas. As I have 
already said, the chapter in which this subject is 
specially treated of, is the fourteenth, where he says: 
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?rar fJiWta^Tci i 

«r Tgrrf?T ?TTOf' si "qrsfvi n 

nfirrarfir u 

<4T«i3i' frfv ^ 1 

*r»n?ragt Tif gr f*r ^rttnYrfw htttt ii 
vn' tst: mtoii 

■amniaai g cr: jrt^ q*i*ig 4 fl 11 
TSRRSTfw* R*r’ *r*rRr »rrTcT 1 
T&r. «r*nj ^ ^w. w*' ^^stt u 

h^iTvj grot 1 

ini' 5f^j ?T5T f=t«M't, f%inf' qtlfirgifl || 
g1«r: MaPnViw: ^'^^nTam: w %r i 
T^reT?nfsT 3 TPP 5 T ftaV *Kd W*T || 
mi^l'lTt SU'flt^l'HT M*4 ('<£1 Rtf R I 
?r«TORn1% ttuv««r firaV u 

^rWhi: waicr^flT?: RTftni* f*p*ter’ i 
t^w^ - to" 5 ^*njnf‘ ?rr: rrrji 
tot?[ qurfr trpr* ^*Tl rR r i 
?mt RWtSRTR^ R It 

That is, “ Sattvam, rajas and tamas , born of 
Prakriti, bind fast, O mighty-armed,the changeless 
sefr to the body. Of these, sattvam, which, as pure, 
manifests knowledge and promotes happiness, 
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binds the self, O sinless one, through attachment to 
knowledge and happiness. Learn that rajas, whose 
essence is attraction, arises from desire and 
attachment, and binds the self, O son of Kuntt, 
through love for activity. Learn, on the other 
hand, O descendant of Bharata, that tamas , which 
is born of ignorance, deludes all souls, and binds 
the self through heedlessness, indolence and sleep. 
Sattvam binds the self to happiness, O descendant 
of Bharata, rajas to activity, while tamas, having 
overclouded wisdom, binds one to heedlessness, 
that is, indifference to duty. Sattvam manifests 
itself, O Bharata, by overcoming rajas and tamas , 
rajas by doing the same to sattvam and tamas , and 
tamas to sattvam and rajas. When knowledge mani¬ 
fests itself in this body through all organs, know 
that sattvam surely preponderates. On the ascen¬ 
dancy of rajas , O chief of the Bharatas, there arise 
greed, restlessness, enterprise, unceasing activity 
and desire. When tamas increases, O descendant 
of Kuru, then arise ignorance, inactivity, indiffer¬ 
ence and delusion. The wise say that of a good 
action the fruit is sdttvika , void of stain ; of a 
rdjasika action, it is misery, and of a tamasika 
action, ignorance. From sattvam rises wisdom, 
from rajas greed, from tamas rise indifference, 
delusion and ignorance.” (xiv. 5-13, 16, 17.) Let 
us now see how the author applies this trichotomy 
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of gunas to. practical conduct and ascertains by it 
what is good, middling and bad in it. Whatever 
leads to the progress of knowledge and the increase 
of true happiness, being beneficial, feelings and ac¬ 
tions characterised by sattvam are pronounced by 
him as excellent. As attachment to finite things 
and feelings and actions inspired by such attach¬ 
ment proceed from comparative ignorance and 
lead to misery or only transient happiness, but are 
nevertheless better than indolence and inaction, 
they,—the effects of rajas —meet with a sort of 
qualified tolerance or mild condemnation from the 
author. And, whatever is characterised by igno¬ 
rance,—namely the effects of tamas —indolence and 
inaction, whatever leads to unmixed misery—if 
there be any such thing in the world—receives 
nothing but condemnation from him. • I do not 
know if our author ever came face to face with the 
truth that, in the economy of Providence, even ig¬ 
norance and inaction sometimes serve useful ends. 
God wisely keeps many things hidden from us : 
we should be most miserable if we knew them. 
And even those things that are revealed to us, are 
revealed only gradually and not too soon. Besides, 
as to inertia or inaction, that also is sometimes 
necessary for the preservation of our bodies and 
minds : continual and unceasing action would ruin 
usv Tamas therefore, the power that hides facts 
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and truths from us and makes us averse to activity, 
is not always an evil. However, let us come to 
details and listen to our author’s judgments on 
some of the most important matters connected 
with our spiritual and practical life.. He speaks 
first of sraddhd , reverence, the basis of all ethical 
and spiritual life, and of its varying objects accord¬ 
ingly as it is sdttvika , rdjasika or tdmasika. The 
different notions of the object of worship held by 
men have an internal source. They are dictated by 
the varying quality of our soul’s sraddhd —our 
inward choice of this or that form of character. 
Our theories, which we often borrow from the in¬ 
tellectual atmosphere around us—are not always a 
true index of the idea of God we really cherish—of 
the object of our heart-worship. If a man professes 
belief in a just, impartial and benevolent God, and 
yet in his practical life shows a decided preference 
for unjust, partial, cruel and oppressive acts, 
there ought to be no mistake about the nature of 
the deity he really worships. This truth our author 
expresses thus in his own peculiar language : 

usnsf FrfTO TTsrarr: i 

rf crr^ ctptot: ®r*rr: u 

'‘Those who are endowed with sattvam worship 
the gods; those with rajas the yakshas f.nd 
rdkshasas (species of demi-gods and giants). 
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while the others—those who are endowed with 
tamas ~‘Worship the pretas and b hut as (species of 
ghosts and goblins).” xvii. 4. 

Our author next speaks of tapas , which literally 
means austerity, but which we may translate as 
discipline,—any strenuous effort or exercise intend- 
to bring the impulses under the control of reason 
or*to accomplish some other purpose. In various 
sects of more or less unenlightened devotees, this 
takes the form of fasting, exposure to heat and 
cold and such other harmful austerities. Our 
author’s condemnation of such practices is very 
severe. Of those who practise them, he says : 

wiTwfafW i 

«rt -^Trser: ^ u 

That is, 

“Those senseless persons who, led by pride, 
egotism, lust, desire and rashness, practise dreadful 
penances not ordained by the scriptures, and tor¬ 
ment the elementals in their bodies, and me too 
living in their hearts,—know them to be possessed 
of demoniac resolves.” (xvii. 5.) 

'Again, as to the way in which tapas should be 
practised, he condemns the rdjasik and the tdmasik ; 
25 
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^cl'MMU*iguiTsi' ^*91 «f «RJ I . 

cff^i Rtsr' w*rtnr*t it 

^T he rai T fw*& ?pt: i 

^r^frq^r^rra-' *rr crm^rg^wt n 

“The tapas , short-lived in its results, which is 
practised with pride for the sake of convention, 
fame and honour, is rdjasik. And that which, is 
done senselessly for tormenting one’s own self or 
for the destruction of others, is called tttmasik ” 
(xvii. 18, 19.) 

Real,' sdttvik tapas , according to our author, is 
threefold,— sdriram , vdmmayam and mdnasam — 
those relating to the body, to speech and to the 
mind. He says :— 

dTsc^MfVsT v srrftr' tnr 11 
*raRT’ *tpei' fJnrf^cr‘ ^ *n[ 1 
*sn«nin*wm*f ^? Tr^pf 11 

wr?: Rb?n<r’ 1 

*nw^rf%fr?tTcT<t cTvt 11 

“Honouring the gods, the twice-born, teachers 
and wisemen, purity, straightforwardness, conti¬ 
nence and abstinence from doing harm—this is 
tapas relating to the body. Speaking truth and 
words that cause no pain, but is pleasing "and 
beneficial, and the study of the scriptures,—this is 
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tapas relating to speech. Cheerfulness of heart, 
amiability, restraint of tongue, control of thought, 
and purity of feelings—this is tapas relating to the 
■ mind.” (xvii. 14-16.) 

The quality of the food we eat is not a matter 
of indifference to our author. Our taste for different 
kinds of food is, according to him, dictated by the 
predominance of sattvam , rajas or tamas in us. 
And the food thus chosen .’must favour the growth 
of the guna which lies at the root of our choice. 
Our author says : 

w: ftnfr: forcr ’fsrr tiTRrafinrr: n 

Ch£ 131 «U!fitlI I 

^TTfTTT TTSHTJ^T II 

^rTcnrnr’ rraTa ^Rnr^ifacr* i 

TlW Ht5T5r’ cTT*T9firOT II 

That is, 

“Foods which promote long life, purity, strength, 
health, happiness and comfort, and which are 
juicy, cooling, sustaining and delightful, are dear to 
those who are endowed with sattvam. Bitter, sour 
very hot, astringent, pungent and burning foods, 
such as bring on pain, grief and sickness, are liked 
.bythose who are endowed with lajas. Stale, 
jurcsJess, and foul-smelled eatables, which have 
remained cooked for a whole night, those which 
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are the, leavings of a tasted meal and .such as are 
unfit for offerings to the gods, are the chosen food 
of the tdmasik .” (XVII.8-10.) 

In the same strain our author speaks in his con¬ 
cluding chapter of the sdttvik , rajasik and tdmasik 
varieties of jndna , karma, kartd , buddhidhiiti 
and sukham —knowledge, worlc, agent, understand¬ 
ing, will and happiness. As what he says about these 
things does not add much to our knowledge, and 
as enough has been said of these matters in our 
previous lectures, I leave them out of consideration 
here. 

Besides the trichotomy of gunas , our author 
employs a dichotomy of sampat, inheritance, to 
ascertain or rather pronounce upon what is good 
and what is bad. According to him men are born 
with either of two inheritances, the godly and the 
demoniac, daivi sampat and dsuri sampat\ and he 
enumerates the contrasted characteristics of these 
two classes of men. His description of the latter 
class is given in a rather Pharisiac tone and ill 
befits its ascription to the Divine Being. The 
writer seems to feel hatred rather than pity for the 
class he describes, and he consigns them to a 
condition hardly distinguishable from eternal 
perdition. Compassion for the erring sinner, 
which seems to me the only defensible feeling 
that a pious man should feel in such a case. 
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is here conspicuous by its absence. The very dis¬ 
tinction of a godly and an ungodly inheritance 
. seems to me utterly wrong, as all men are creatures 
of God,—children of the same loving Father. The 
only valid distinction among them is that of the 
grown and the ungrown, the more advanced and 
the less advanced, the elder and the younger 
children of the Divine Father, and the only feeling 
for the latter class fit to be ascribed to God seems 
to be an inexhaustible and long-suffering love that 
is sure of leading all to perfection, however long 
and painful the way may be. However, as, in his 
description of those who are born with a godly 
inheritance, our author enumerates a number of 
virtues and duties, I transcribe it here as throwing 
some light on the subject we are dealing with, 
namely, practical morals. He says : 

3T»r' ii 

’srfg ot ^rar*nifbTOTnT: i 

g*nr ii 

Star: srrfwifsnrT i 

“Fearlessness, purity of heart, establishment in 
jn&na-yoga , charity, self-control, worship, study of 
the scriptures, tapas, straightforwardness, abstinence 
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from harm, truthfulness, absence of anger, self- 
sacrifice, peace, absence of ill-feeling, kindness to 
living beings, absence of greed, forgiveness, firm¬ 
ness, cleanliness, abstinence from quarrels, absence 
of pride,—-these qualities, O BhSrata, are to be 
found in those who are born with the godly inheri¬ 
tance.” (XVI. 1-3.) 

Here then, we have got all that the author of 
the Git<X has to say on practical morals. His 
brevity is excused by the fact that he has set a 
grand ideal before us, an ideal which, if steadilv 
kept in view, will necessarily suggest the details of 
practical conduct. This ideal is nothing short of 
Brahini Sthiti or Brahma-samsthd —establishment 
in God—acting from the Divine standpoint, that is, 
in the same way as God would act if he were man. 
Having set forth that ideal in all its aspects, in¬ 
tellectual, emotional and practical, in my previous 
lectures, and having briefly indicated some of the 
lines of conduct consistent with that ideal, I 
have nothing more to say about the Git<£ scheme of 
life. In what remains of this lecture, I shall give 
you a summary of the series of lectures I complete 
today. It will help those who have heard me all 
along to remember what they have heard, and 
give those who have not regularly attended these.^ 
lectures some idea of the ground we* have traversed. 
Of the twelve lectures comprised in the series, I 
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have devoted three to Krishna, three to the schools 
of philosophy which more or less influence the 
Gita system, one to the treatment pf jndna, two 
to bkaktia.nd three to karma. In my first lecture, 
that on “The Origin and Growth of the Krishna 
Legend,” I take up the following questions for 
discussion, and answer them to the best of my 
knowledge and ability :—(1) When was the battle 
of Kurukshetra fought ? (2) When and by whom 

was the Mahdlhdrala , of which th e Gitd is a part, 
composed ? ( 3 ) Were Krishna and the Pandavas 

mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata in all its various 
redactions? (4 ) If not, into which of them and 
in what period of Indian history were they intro¬ 
duced ? ( 5 ) Was Krishna conceived as an incarna¬ 
tion of God from the beginning ? or ( 6) Was 
he deified only by a slow process of development f 
Now, following the research of Orientalists, Indian 
and foreign, I divide the ancient literary history 
of our country into four periods, each comprising 
several centuries, namely, the Mantra, subdivided 
into those of the composition and compilation of 
the mantras , the Br£hmana and Upanishad, the 
Sdtra, and the Dharmas^stra, and from the data 
supplied by the literature of these periods, show 
that the great war was fought in the second subdivi- 
* sion of the Mantra period, that is, sometime about 
the twelfth or the thirteenth century before Christ. 
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Then, as to the date and authorship of the Mahd- 
bhdrata , I show from statements in the poem itself 
and from other data, that it consists of four strata 
belonging to different ages and composed by a host 
of authors, the first stratum going back to the fifth 
century B. C. and the last coming down to about 
300 A. D. As to the date and authorship of the 
Gita, I show by what I regard as conclusive proof 1 , 
both positive and negative, that it cannot be the 
utterance or work of any one belonging to the 
period of the compilation of the mantras , when the 
great war referred to in it was fought. On the one 
hand, the poem, which has had so great an influence 
on our later literature, finds no mention in that of 
the first three periods of our literary history, namely 
the Mantra, the Br 2 hmana and Upanishad and the 
Sutra. On the other hand, the writer of the Gita 
is deeply read in and clearly mentions the literature 
of these periods. It belongs evidently to the early 
part of the Dharmas&stra period, and its date is 
either a little before or a little after the beginning 
of the Christian era. Next, in regard to our third 
and fourth questions, in which of the four strata of 
the Mahdlhdrata Krishna and the Pindavas were 
introduced, I show that it is very doutful if they 
were in the first stratum at all, and that even if they 
were there, their original characters were greatlj^ 
altered in the second. According to scholars like 
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Prof. Hopkins and Mr. R. C. Datta, the Pdnda- 
vas are mere poetic fictions and took the place of 
the ancient Bh£ratas in some stage of the develop¬ 
ment of the epic. Lastly, in reply to the 5 th and 
6th questions, those relating to the deification of 
Krishna, I show that the Krishna of the fully deve¬ 
loped Mahdbhdrata is a combination of the non- 
aryan chief, Krishna,of the Rigveda and the Angiras 
Kshatriya Krishna of the Chhdndogya Upanishad , 
worshipped first as a hero and demi-god, and gra¬ 
dually, in order to serve as a rival figure to.Buddha, 
raised to divinity and made the centre of a Vaish- 
nava propaganda. In no literature before the Dhar- 
masistra period is there any mention of an incar¬ 
nate Deity, the very idea of special incarnations 
being absent therefrom. It is only in the period re¬ 
ferred to, when the necessity for a revival of the 
Vedic religion, enriched with new ideas and under 
new methods made necessary by the opposed sys¬ 
tem, was felt, that books like the Gita and the 
Atharvan Vaishnava TJpanishads were written. 

In the second lecture, that on “The Krishna 
of the Makdbkdrata and the Purdnas'P I have 
given a detailed life of Krishna as it is found in 
the books regarded as authorities on the subject, 
namely the Mahdlhdrata with its great sup¬ 
plement, the Harivamsa , the Vishnu Purdna and 
the Bhdgavata Purdna. This account of Krishna’s 
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doings will, besides supplying information, enable 
my hearers to judge how far reasonable is the 
claim, put forth recently by some of our eminent 
writers, in favour of Krishna’s character as worthy 
of imitation, taking for granted that it is at all 
historical. 

In my third lecture, that on “The Krishn^ of 
the Bhagavadgitd, I show that the central idea 
of the Gitd, —Krishna, the Divine Being, driving 
the chariot of his disciple, Arjuna, and communi¬ 
cating to him the highest wisdom,— is suggested 
to the author by the third valli , first chapter, of 
the K athopanisbad, which speaks of Reason as 
our charioteer, the body as the chariot, the senses 
as horses, and the objective world as the road to 
be travelled over, and points out the evil of following 
the senses and the blessedness of following Reason. 
I then point out that in identifying himself with 
the Supreme Being and speaking in his name 
throughout his book, the author of the Gitd only 
follows the teaching aud example of the rishis of 
the Upanishads, as the germ of his doctrine of 
incarnation lies there, and even the form of teach¬ 
ing adopted by him, for instance in the colloquy 
between Indra and Pratardana in the Kaushitaki. 
I then explain at some length the Hindu scrip¬ 
tural doctrine of the Logos,—the particular manifest¬ 
ation of the Universal Consciousness in relation 
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to some individual consciousness, when the latter 
feels itself filled by and identified with the former 
. and yet not exhausting or fully representing it. 
The Krishna offered by the Gita for our worship 
is not an individual appearing in a certain time and 
place, but the Universal Self, whom we see as our 
self, free from the limitations of time and 
space, in moods of deep communion. This is 
proved by a reference to several passages of the 
Gita , specially its sixth, seventh and eleventh 
chapters. 

In the fourth lecture, that on the “Relation of 
the Gita to the Sankhya Philosophy,” I try to 
explain, as clearly as I can, the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of that philosophy, and then show the strik¬ 
ing similarity of these principles to those of the 
Critical Philosophy of Kant. I also point out how 
the inconsistencies of both the systems proceed 
from the same misconcptions and may be, as 
they have actually been, shown by the same 
or similar arguments. I then corroborate my ex¬ 
position of the Sankhya Philosophy by numerous 
quotations from Isvara-Krishna’s Karika. Lastly, 
I show how deeply the teachings of the Gita have 
been influenced by the Sankhya Philosophy and 
Jj.o.w it tries to reconcile the doctrines of this philo¬ 
sophy with its unmistakable Vedantism. I show 
that in several points this attempted reconciliation 
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is not quite successful, but is deeply suggestive 
and helpful to a true solution of the great problems 
of thought and life. 

In the fifth lecture, that on “The Gltd and the 
Yoga Philosophy,” after discussing Patanjali’s 
date, which I fix as the second century B. C, I 
mention the'points in which the Yoga Philosophy 
differs from the Sankhya, namely its Theism and 
its system of Sddhan. Having stated at some 
length the nature and grounds of the former, I take 
up the latter and explain the different yogdngas, 
both the outer ( bakiragdni) and the inner 
( antarangdni ), quoting at every step from the 
Yogasitfras and occasionally from Bhoja’s 
commentary on them. I then go back to 
the Upanishads and show what conceptions of 
yoga prevailed at the time when Sankhya and Yoga 
were merely forms of sddhana and not systems of 
philosophy independent of the Vedanta. Coming 
to the Bhagavadgita , 1 show how far Patanjali’s 
yogdngas find recognition therein, and explain at 
some length the more correct and comprehensive 
system ofyoga taught by it. 

In the sixth lecture, entitled “The Bhagavad - 
gitd and the Vedanta Philosophy,” I at first com¬ 
ment at some length on the feature that distjjag^ 
uishes the latter as well as the P&rva Mimdnsd 
from the other systems of Hindu Philosophy, 
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namely the constant appeal which these two systems 
make to the authority of the Vedas. I explain, 
with reference to certain utterances of Ach&rya 
. Sankara, what this appeal to salda pramdna means 
in the case of the Vedantists. It is to them no¬ 
thing but an appeal to spiritual experience—experi¬ 
ence that is possible to all pure-hearted and thought¬ 
ful persons. I then give a statement of the views 
of the two chief schools of the Vedanta Philosophy, 
Unqualified Monism and Qualified Monism, on 
such subjects as Creation, the Relation of God to 
Nature and Man, Liberation and the Way to it 
&c., and show by quotations from the Brahma Su¬ 
tras which of these two sets of views are favoured 
by them. I then point out that the Gita , though 
agreeing in the main with the latter set of views, 
namely Qualified Monism, represents a distinct 
variety of Vedantism which cannot be quite identi¬ 
fied with either of the two chief schools. In its 
teaching of lhakti, the Gita is far in advance of the 
Brahma Sutras , and in a sense in advance of the 
TJpanishads too^ which, though teaching love to the 
Supreme Self, do not bring out clearly and pro¬ 
minently the relation of man to God as of a finite 
person to an Infinite Person, the one enjoying the 
infinite love and constant care of the other. 

^ ^ In the seventh lecture, that on “The Gita 
Ideal of Knowledge compared with the Western 
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Ideal”, I at first show the error of the current 
view that the philosophical knowledge of religion is 
not essentially necessary for deep spiritual culture. 

I then point out the great importance which the 
author of the Gtid attaches to such knowjedge. 
The author’s view of God and his relation to 
man and Nature is then set forth—a view which, I 
point^out, is possible only to one who has attained 
the highest wisdom. Coming to the question of 
method, I regret the absence in our philosophers 
of a clear one, such as can convince us, moderns, 
who are trained under the western system of educa¬ 
tion. I then proceed to expound at some length 
the Critical and Dialectic Methods identified with 
the names of Kant and Hegel, and indicate the 
fundamental features of the system of Absolute 
Idealism to which these methods lead. Having 
shown that most of the principal systems of ancient 
and modern philosophy, Indian and Western, be¬ 
long to the first two of the three stages of thought 
—the Objective, Subjective and Absolute—I point 
-out that the author of the Bhagavadgitd , though 
not clearly aware of a method such as the Dialectic, 
had a wonderfully synthetic imagination, which 
prevented him from being satisfied with the halting 
and one-sided systems referred to, and led him to 
the instinctive grasp of a system of Idealism unify-^ 
ing apparently conflicting but really harmonioqs 
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tendencies of thought and life. In this lies his 
chief claim to the honour which is so universally 
accorded to him. 

In my eighth lecture, that on “The Gitd Ideal 
of Bhakli compared wrih the Vaishnava Ideal,” it 
is at first shewn t^at the philosophy of unity-in¬ 
difference expounded in the seventh lecture is the 
real basis not only of bhakti and karma , but also 
of jndna. Dualism worships an unknown God, a 
God which is at the same time finite, as he is lim¬ 
ited by man and Nature. Such a God cannot 
command whole-hearted bhakli. Any feeling for 
any supersensuous being is not bhakti in the true 
sense ; it is only the awe, reverence and love in¬ 
spired by the Infinite that deserves the name. On 
the other hand,Unqualified Monism, by denying the 
reality of the finite, the sddhaka or aspirant, makes 
the Infinite, the sddhya, —the object of aspiration,— 
meaningless. It leaves no room, not only for bhakti 
or karma , but even for jndna as a sddhana or 
system of spiritual culture, for the latter, as much 
as the two former, implies the distinction of the 
sddhya and the sddhaka. After these preliminary 
remarks, the teaching of the TJpanishads on cultiva¬ 
ting love to God is expounded at some length with 
reference specially to the Maitreyi Brdhmana of 
Jthq Brihaddranyaka Upanishad and the Ndrada- 
Sanatkumdra-sambdda of the Chhdndoyya. It is 
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then shown that the Gita teachings on Bkakti 
closely follow the lines laid down in the TJpanishads. 
The fundamental teaching of both on the subject 
is the direct realisation of the Infinite, the intellect 1 
tual aspect of which is jndna and the emotion!,<- 
aspect dnanda or bkakti. Jndna and bhakli there- : 
fore are inseparably related, and all teachings that 
tend to separate the two and seek the one in excki- 
sion of the other are fundamentally incorrect and 
injurious. It is then shown that of the two pro¬ 
cesses of realising the Infinite, the anyaya and the 
vyatirek'a, the Gita follows the latter in its 
sixth chapter and the former in its eleventh. In its 
twelfth chapter it commends the worship of 
the Saguna Brahma, taught in the eleventh chapter, 
as making smooth the way to the Nirguna, 
and points out the difficulties in the way of those 
who would directly grasp the Nirguna. His 
saguna worship is not however the worship of 
images or finite gods, which, according to him, is 
not the proper worship of God. In this connec¬ 
tion the Gita attitude towards deva-worship and 
sacrifices is explained at some length. This leads 
to a discussion of the later development of 
Vaishnavism—the development heralded by the 
Srimadbhdgavata and carried on further by 
such works as the Brahma Vaivarta Purd^naK 
and the Ndrada Panchardtra and by still more 
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recent works like the Bhaktirasdmrita Sindhu 
and the Chaita nya-Charitd m rita. This later 

Vaishnava ideal of bhakti is expounded at some 
* length, and its fundamental error, the substitution 
of mythological belief for direct realisation, is 
pointed out. 

In my ninth lecture, entitled “The Gitd ideal 
o£» Bhakti compared with the Christian Ideal,” 
after some preliminary remarks on the historical 
connection of Christianity and certain phases of 
Hinduism and the importance of a reverent study 
of Christianity on the part of us, Hindus; I point 
out that unlike Krishna, Jesus is, in the main out¬ 
lines of his life as recorded in the gospel, a histori¬ 
cal person, and that these outlines present a truly 
divine character which is as much a light now as 
when it first appeared in the history of the world. 

I then proceed to set forth Christ’s teachings on 
the love of God and man and point out their emi¬ 
nently practical character, and the profound influ* 
ence exerted by them on human history. I then 
pass on to the teachings of St. Paul and 
show how, under an imagery and phraseo¬ 
logy very different from those employed in 
our sacred books, his teachings on sin, atonement, 
faith, work, love, crucifixion and resurrection are 
o jn deep harmony with the Git<t teachings on jtutna , 
bhakti, karma,Brahma-nirvdn znABrahma-samsthd. 


26 
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Passing oh to the teachings of St. John, the 
Evangelist, I touch upon his teachings on love 
and then give a somewhat detailed exposition of 
his introduction to the fourth gospel, which I , 
extracted, but left unexplained, in my fourth 
lecture. I try to show that the doctrine of the 
Logos set forth therein is fundamentally the same 
as that taught in the Upanishads and the Gitd a$d 
that the Christian idea of the Triune God is no 
more a mystery than the Hindu idea of the Inner 
Self of all beings, ‘ Sarva bhutdntardtind, who 
makes his one form manifold,—‘ Ekam rupam 
bahudhd yah karoti .’ 

In the tenth lecture, that on “The Gitd Doctrine 
of Karma or Work,” after preliminary remarks on 
the relation of jndna , bhakti and karma and on the 
order of the three shatkas of the Gitd , I briefly 
sketch the history of the rise of the extreme 
followers of karma and jndna as parties in the 
religious community of ancient India. I then 
speak of early attempts at establishing harmony, 
samuchchaya, between these extreme tendencies 
and refer to and quote from the Isopanishad as 
such an attempt. But the conflict thickened, the 
the sects referred to grew into regular schools of 
philosophy, and more elaborate attempts became 0 
necessary to combat them. The Gitd is the most^f t 
successful of these attempts. At first it grapples 
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with the karma-k&ndis , the followers of Jaimini, 
to whom there is no higher ideal than the life of 
ceremonial practices and their worldly and other¬ 
worldly results. It shows that there are higher 
truths than these sectaries know of and higher 
motives of karma than they appeal to. On entering 
this higher sphere, however, our author feels the 
power of the logic of the opposite school, the 
Sankhya Philosophy, and is so far led away by 
it as to pronounce the Self as essentially inactive, 
a doctrine which cuts down the roots of* his doc¬ 
trine of karma. His Vedantism and his strong 
common sense, however, come to his rescue and 
he propounds the doctrine of an ever-activeGod and 
those of mshkdm* karma and Brahmdrpana, which 
constitute his refutation of the opponents of 
karma ,—the Sankhyas and the M£ydv3di ascetics. 

In the eleventh lecture, that on “The Ethical 
Ideal of the Bhagavadgitd” I take up again the 
question of the relation of jndna and karma and 
show by an analysis of knowledge the unreason¬ 
ableness of the doctrine of an inactive self, the funda¬ 
mental error of the Sankhya. I show that know¬ 
ledge in all its forms maintains itself by ceaseless 
activity, and that the self, both in its absolute 
? anjl relative forms, is essentially active and purposive. 
Every moment of our life we are in the hands of 
an ever-active Person who, though he has no 
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desires for himself, being eternally perfect, is in¬ 
spired with an inexhaustible desire for the perfec¬ 
tion of his creation. This leads to a discussion i 
of the Gltd doctrine of niskdma karma t desireless 
or disinterested work, in the course of which it 'is 
shown in what sense the yogin who has attained 
unity with God, has, and in what sense he has 
not, desires. It is shown that the characteristics 
which the Gild gives of a sthitaprajna person, 
a person who is established in wisdom, indicate 
an ideal of character in which our appetites and 
propensities, instead of being starved or suppressed 
as in the ascetic scheme, undergo a process of 
purification and become parts of the all-compre¬ 
hensive desire of union with God. God being 
all-in-all, the abandonment of desire for finite 
things means only abandoning their pursuit as 
objects independent of him. As parts or manifest¬ 
ations of him, the desire for them is a part of love 
GodN^Diis leads to the exposition of the 
doctrine cH'Byahmdrpanam, giving over all things 
to God, and of karma zsyajna, —doing all things in 
the spirit of divine worship. In expounding these 
doctrines I feel that I have reached the greatest 
height of the teachings of the Gild, and with a < 
trembling hand I humbly submit my exposition/ 
to your judgment, such judgment as you may pdss 
t upon it in the light of your spiritual experiences. 
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My present lecture, (on “The Getet System of 
Practical Morals”) the twelfth and last of the series, 
is, as you see, rather supplementary. It has 
enumerated a number of practical duties consistent 
with the ideal of conduct set forth in the previous 
lectures and given a brief summary of all the 
lectures of the series. 

And now my task is fully done—the solemn 
and arduous task that has occupied me, amidst 
many distractions and vicissitudes, nearly two 
years. I have no words to express adequately 
my feeling of indebtedness to that noble and 
enlightened patron of religion and philosophy, 
Raja Venkatakumara Mahipati Surya Rao ofPitha- 
puram, whose kindness has enabled me to spend 
so many hours in devout study and meditation and 
to be of some service, however humble, to my 
fellow-beings. I also thank, with all my heart, my 
brethren in faith, the office-bearers and members of 
the Theological Society, and the Executive 
Committee of the Sadh£ran Brahma Sam£j, for 
helping me in delivering these lectures. No less 
heartily do I thank you, my hearers, for giving me 
a patient and respectful hearing. My labours, by 
God’s grace, are now at an end. They will be 
; amply rewarded if they help even a few souls to 
appreciate and follow the saving truths of the 
Bkagavadgitd , truths which are surely the teaching 
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of God himself, and to avoid its errors—the result 
of human ignorance and limitation. I shall feel 
rewarded even if I have suceeded in convincing 
you of this single truth, that the real Kurukshetra 
is this our life, that this our body is a chariot drawn 
by the senses and the appetites, that the rider and 
warrior, Arjuna, is none but our own self, and that 
the real Krishna, as distinct from the epic or my¬ 
thical, is the Supreme Being himself. If you feel 
all this, you will also feel with Sanjaya, who ex¬ 
claims in the last sloka of the Gitd, with which 
I fitly close these lectures: 

srar frairt m wf i 
crar aftfV'srsft vVr fepfa u 
“I be ieve that wherever there is Krishna, the 
ideal of yoga , and wherever there is Partha, the 
archer, there are prosperity, success, happiness and 
constant, inviolable Law. 


7 HE END. 
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